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Foreword 


It is my immense pleasure and privilege to write a foreword for the book “The 
Great Orissa Famine 1866-Na’ Anka Durbhikshya”. This book contains articles 
from eminent historians, researchers and scholars, dealing with the Great Orissa 
Famine of 1866 and subsequent events related to this famine. 


The Orissa famine of 1866 is an event of great significance in the history of 
modern Orissa. Its severity was so devastating that one third of the population 
of Cuttack, Puri and Balasore districts (10 Lakhs) perished. The horrific nature 
of the famine revealed lamentable backwardness of Orissa in every sphere and 
the extreme poverty of the people of Orissa. This clearly demonstrates how 
British administrative policy was not oriented towards the common well-being 
of the masses. 


The primary cause was the utter administrative apathy of the Britishers towards 
the fragmented Oriya-speaking areas. As a result of being parceled out into 
three parts and the merger of each with a separate linguistic block, the identity 
of Orissa was altogether lost and its people were treated as minorities, whose 
interests could be easily ignored by administrators. They were greatly neglected 
as there were no safeguards to protect the interests of the minority. Without 
receiving any attention from the British, they sank into poverty by degrees in 
utter neglect and gross segregation, having none to turn to them during natural 
calamities. This culminated in repeated occurrence of horrendous famines 
towards the last part of 19 century and the first quarter of the 20® century. 
Most serious of them was that which occurred in 1866. 


This famine, one of the greatest in India’s history, brought upon the Crown's 
Government a sense of realization. They had to reorient their policy. 


After the famine, the Government became more alert about the grievances of 
the people. The measures were adopted to bring about development of irrigation, 
communication and education with a view to prevent famine in case of 
recurrence. With the opening up of the country by the roads and railways, 
extension of irrigation facilities and increase in the number of educated people, 
the effect of the famine was reduced to a great extent. The devastating famine 
like that of 1866, did not affect Orissa again. 


Gradually, the people of Orissa realized that their progress could only be ensured 
if they were integrated with main stream of Oriya ethnic life through 
amalgamating Oriya-speaking districts. They not only launched a movement 
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for the unification of the Oriya speaking areas, but also actively participated in 
all phases of the national movement for freedom. Considering all these 
developments that took place in the Post-Famine period, the Orissa Famine of 
1866 has been rightly regarded as a turning point in the history of Modern 
Orissa. 


The process of modernization that was initiated in the post-famine period did 
not provide the people of Orissa real economic progress. Much remained to be 
done in removing the miseries of the people. Side by side, with poverty, 
starvation and appalling conditions of the common people, the spread of modern 
education, political consciousness and social conditions during the post- 
independence period has not improved as expected. 


Being in the Defence Services for a period of more than thirty five years, I got 
chance to travel across the world and seen how poor countries are making efforts 
for their development. Development is only possible with the joint efforts of 
the government and citizens. If Japan could rise from the ashes of the destructive 
nuclear bomb, why should we not take experience from them to rebuild Orissa? 


Each calamity had its lesson and the lesson of this famine was the adoption by 
the Government of a policy of improving communication system, both road 
ways and water ways. The Commissioner of the famine commission had made 
some recommendations for prevention of famines in future. The one much 
emphasized was to develop efficient ineans of the communication as the best 
means of prevention of such type of calamities. The second to develop irrigation 
system within the reasonable limits. Comparing these two things, 
communication and irrigation system in today’s Odisha with other states of 
India, I feel, we- stand far behind. Taking experience from Na’ Anka, much 
concentrated efforts should be given for development of communication and 
food security of the masses. 


To those friends and scholars whose articles have been published in this book, 
I owe more than can be expressed in a few lines. I am sure, this book will be a 
reference book and it will be of great interest to all. 


Pipli Sanskrutika Parishad’s praiseworthy work of publishing this book, and to 
Shri Anil Dhir and Shri Ramesh Chandra Mohapatra for editing the book is 
greatly admired. 


Lt. Gen. Narayan Mohanty 
PVSM, AVSM, VSM (Retd.) 
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Preface 


Odisha’s place in ancient and medieval Indian history is one in which the 
province was identified with richness of culture and wealth. Attracted by its 
richness, the Magadha King Ashok conquered Odisha (then called Kalinga) to 
annex it to his kingdom. Afghans, Mughals, Marathas and lastly the Britishers 
ruled the state one after another for a considerable long period and plundered 
the state till we got independence. It is painful to mention that such a rich and 
cultured state had to suffer sub-human living conditions during 1866, when 
under the grip of a severe famine. It is ironical that the land was reduced to 
chill penury and had to endure the Great Famine of 1866, popularly known as 
the Na’Anka Durbhikshya. 


This devastating famine of 1866 killed nearly one third of the population. 
There were several causes attributed to the famine, major one being a severe 
drought, which coupled with the administrative negligence of the colonial rulers, 
caused the death of millions. 


To commemorate this occurrence, a two day National Seminar was 
organized by the Pipli Sanskrutika Parishad, a civil society group, along with a 
group of scientists, bureaucrats, social workers and research scholars at the 
Odisha University of Agriculture and Technology, Bhubaneswar, on the 12 
and 13® December 2016. The purpose of the seminar was to create awareness 
on the causes of the famine, its effects, and the present context of food security 
in the state and identifying vulnerable pockets suffering from food nutrition 
insecurity. 


A century and half after ‘Na’ Anka’ famine, the situation in the state has 
seen several changes over the years. The sufferings of the victims of the famine 
period has found place in the history and folklore of the State, being passed on 
from generation to generations is still heart touching to hear. Odisha faces 
regular threats of calamities like droughts, floods and cyclones, the experiences 
from the previous occurrences should be taken to rectify the past negligence 
and lapses.The growth of population, climate aberration, deforestation, large 
dams, greenhouse effects, pollution, displacement, water scarcity etc. is affecting 
the agriculture production. 
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In the background of the above mentioned facts, the seminar was 
conceptualized and thematic discussions were held for two days. Eminent 
agriculture scientists from ICAR, OUAT, educationists, historians, social 
scientists and research scholars participated in the seminar. Most of the 
participants agreed that in the present condition, a ‘Na ‘Anka’ like famine might 
not occur but there is threat of natural calamity in the state and famine like 
situation cannot be ruled out. Different papers presented in the seminar are 
compiled in this book. We are still to learn several things from the famine. 


The high point of the Famine was that the British rulers constituted a 
Commission of Inquiry on the 19 October 1866 to go into the courses, 
circumstances and effect of the famine. The three memher commission started 
its work in December 1866 and submitted its report on 6 April 1867.In 
September 1867 the report was placed in the British Parliament for discussion. 
During the discussion, the lapses of Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, Sir Cecil 
Beadon and the then Commissioner of Od:isha TE Ravenshaw was pointed 
out. British administration accepted their lapses and started working for the 
development of the state. 


In today’s democratic set up, we witness things differently. Commissions 
of Inquiries are constituted at the drop of a hat, the terms of references are 
clearly defined, the time frame too is stipulated, but they seldom submit their 
reports in time. The Reports, if submitted, are not made public but placed 
before the Legislative Assembly or Parliament. The government and its 
administrative machinery usually never make it public, and do not take action 
on the recommendations and findings of the Report. Usually, the blame is 
put on the lowest ranked officials in the system, and the responsibility is 
shrugged off. The truth remains hidden and the purpose of the Commission 
remains unfulfilled. 


The gross absence of civil society during and after ‘Na’Anka’ was 
conspicuous. As there was no tangible civil society existing during that period, 
ground occurrences could not be brought to the knowledge of the British 
administration. Today, we have the empowered civil societies and pressure 
groups, many of which have leanings for political parties or ideologies. As a 
result, interest of the masses or the state is not projected to the government, if 
it is projected; it is opposed by another group. 
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One of the major causes of the famine was the prevailing bad 
communication systems in the province, especially the three affected districts. 
Food grains and relief could not be transported due to lack of roads. The 
recommendations of the Famine Commission Report were taken seriously, 
and massive infrastructural projects were undertaken. Besides the road and rail 
network, inland water communications were planned and a network of navigable 
canals were proposed. The last 150 years has seen the development of 
communications to a great extent, but a lot remains to be done. The Old 
Jagannath Sadak, the only road connecting Puri to Cuttack was converted to 
the Orissa Trunk Road and is presently a National Highway. However, even 
today, several of districts of the state are yet to get railway lines and hundreds 
of villages are still to see metalled roads. Due to this negligence, public health, 
education and trade continue to be in a low profile. People are deprived of 
their basic civic needs. 


To prevent food insecurity in the state, increasing agricultural production 
with improved irrigation system should be the priority of the planners. In the 
present scenario, deficit of agriculture labour is a fresh obstacle in the way of 
agriculture operation. As agriculture labour is not much remunerative, people 
prefer to migrate to urban areas and other states, ignoring agriculture labour 
work. Depletion of agriculture land due to fast urbanization is another hurdle. 
Food security in the state cannot improve with deficit rainfall, depleting 
agriculture land, non-availability of agriculture workers and non-improvement 
of irrigation system. In the long run the result will be no less than a famine like 
situation in the state. 


Our agriculture is fully dependent on the vagaries of monsoon. Year 
after year, Odisha is experiencing deficit rainfall and agriculture water 
management is a big challenge. Deficit rainfall invites several problems like 
deficit generation of hydro power in which domestic consumers and industry 
suffer. Food wastage and proper storage and distribution systems too are the 
bane of the poor. During social functions like marriages and other celebrations, 
people feel it a prestige issue to invite a large number of people. In these 
functions there is a huge wastage of food. 


During the ‘Na’Anka’ and the later years, cattle population was badly 
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affected. For want of water and fodder, cattle too were deserted. Bulls were 
not available for the purpose of breeding. Today, dependence on milk and poultry 
products is so much that no family can live without milk. Urban population 
needs more milk and poultry products in comparison to rural people. 
Government needs to give a boost to private investment in milk, poultry and 
dairy farming. It will fulfill the nutritional requirement of the people and its 
returns will bring them improved income. Serious attention should be given by 
the government as Odisha is not self-sufficient in milk production. 


Food security in the state cannot improve if government continues to 
give subsidized food grain and cooked food. It may temporarily improve in 
preventing starvation deaths, but altogether it cannot improve the food situation. 
People should be provided with long term aid to come out of the situation and 
earn their own livelihood, instead of depending on the dole of the government. 
The British government had closed all relief centres soon after the famine. 


The Colonial government’s apathy to handle the famine had added to 
the starvation deaths. Learning from the incident, readiness to tackle the 
calamity with zero causality should be the objective of the government. Like 
war prepared defence forces, government machinery should be alert and well 
prepared to meet the calamities. 


The Famine Commission Report also made mention of the fact that 
proper medical treatment was not provided to the malnourished and sick victims. 
The Government gave priority to providing food to the masses rather than 
adequate health care. Death due to diarrahoea, cholera and small pox was higher 
than the actual starvation deaths. 


There is a saying that “every dark cloud has a silver lining”. Every mishap 
gives a new idea for preparedness. So too, ‘Na’ Anka’, it made the colonial 
government take remedial measures for development in the state. Post famine 
period witnessed the rise of citizen forums. Public associations came up with 
ground for uniting Odia speaking people, development in irrigation system, 
land reforms, establishment of educational institutions, development of 
communication system and several other welfare activities to settle the orphans 
and destitutes. 
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After the ‘Na’ Anka’, the East India Irrigation and Canal Company was 
entrusted to strengthen the irrigation system in the state. The Grand Trunk 
Road from Calcutta to Madras via Cuttack was completed by Public Works 
Department in 1875. The work of the East Coast Railways were carried out to 
connect Calcutta with Madras via Cuttack and was completed and opened for 
traffic in 1895. There was also remarkable development of education in Odisha 
after the famine. Under the Mughals and the Marathas, education in Odisha 
was completely neglected where official language prior to the British occupation 
was Persian. The missionaries also opened schools at different places to educate 
the people. Though commissioner T.E Ravenshaw was blamed for his 
administrative negligence in handling the famine, he took extra interest to 
develop the English High School at Cuttack into a college, which is known 
today as Ravenshaw University. 


In this process, the role of Maharajas of Mayurbhanj, Krushna Chandra 
Bhanja Deo, Maharaja Purna Chandra Bhanja Deo and Kanika Raja Rajendra 
Narayan Bhanja Deo is worth mentioning. 


The post famine period also witnessed the emergence of several 
luminaries like Gouri Shankar, Fakir Mohan Senapati, Pyari Mohan Acharya, 
Radha Nath Roy and Madhusudan Rao. Their contribution in uniting Odia 
speaking people ultimately resulted in the formation of a separate state for 
Odias in 1936. 


Several social changes also came due to the effect of the famine. Men 
and women in hungry stomach took food in the free kitchen called ‘Chattar’ 
breaking all barriers of caste and religion. Casteless and idol-less religion called 
‘Alekha Dharma” became very much popular amongst the homeless and 
destitute, and conservative Odia society witnessed a big change. 


To conclude, ‘Na’ Anka’ was a wakeup call, leaving several lessons for 
the Odia people of the present century to learn. The basic question of eradicating 
poverty and backwardness in this region has been discussed by every regime 
and its rulers since 1866. In the present day scenario Odisha is still one of the 
most poverty ridden states with its marginalised and small farmers bearing the 
brunt of misery. It is about time that the people and the Government should 
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work together and with a greater sense of responsibilities. Health care system 
today is still non existent in many of the regions of the state. People are carried 
strung to bamboo poles to Primary Health Centres kilometers away from the 
villages. The District Hospitals too are ill equipped and there is a huge shortage 
of doctors and paramedic staff. Deaths due to gastroenterities, dengue, 
encephallitis, anthrax and malaria are still rampant in the rural and tribal areas. 
These epidemics have become an annual feature which the Government has 
failed to tackle. 


Were lessons learnt from the Na ‘Anka? Is the present day scenario such 
that an occurrence of this magnitude will not occur? Crop failures, for whatever 
reasons they may be, have resulted in suicides amongst farmers, phenomena 
that are reported from all over the country. Global food security has not 
eradicated hunger, the suffering of the millions in the Sub-Saharan and African 
droughts are no less than the Irish Potato Famine or the Great Orissa Famine. 
During the refugee crisis preceding the 1971 Indo-Pak war, the influx of a 
million destitute people from across the border had resulted in acute shortage 
of food grains. 


Odisha has borne natural disasters like the Super Cyclone of 1999 and 
repeated catastrophic flooding. The soft underbelly of the State and its failure 
to save lives and provide relief was repeatedly exposed. However, the National 
and State Disaster Relief Forces have shown that timely and preventive 
measures can be taken, as was seen during the Phailin and Hud-Hud cyclonic 
storms, no life or property will be lost. It is time that a comprehensive disaster 
management policy should be implemented. If we forget history, we are often 
forced to repeat it. 


Anil Dhir 
Ramesh Chandra Mohapatra 
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Why the Odisha Famine of 1866 
was called “Na’ Anka Durvikshya” ? 


The devastating famine occurred during the 9® regnal year of Dibya 
Singh Dev-III, the Gajapati King of Odisha. The reign of the rulers of Odisha 
were calculated in the “Ankasrahi” method which starts from Bhadra Sukla 
Dwadashi, called “Suniya”. 


From December 1859 to 1860 Pre-Suniya Day 2" Anka Year 
(Bhadra Sukla Ekadashi) 
From Sunia of 1860 (Bhadra SuklaDwadashi) 3% Anka Year 
to pre-Sunia day of 1861 
From Sunia of 1861 (Bhadra Sukla Dwadashi) 4® Anka Year 
to pre-Sunia day of 1862 
From Sunia of 1862 (Bhadra Sukla Dwadashi) 5® Anka Year 


to Pre-Sunia day of 1863 
*6® Anka omitted 


From Sunia of 1863 (Bhadra Sukla Dwadashi) 7® Anka Year 
to Pre-Sunia day of 1864 


From Sunia of 1864 (Bhadra Sukla Dwadashi) 8® Anka Year 
to Pre-Sunia day of 1865 


From Sunia of 1865 (Bhadra Sukla Dwadashi) 9® Anka Year 
to Pre-Sunia day of 1866 


The period of 9® Anka year was from September 1865 to September 1866. 


*In the Ankasrahi method, numbers one and six and all numbers ending with a 
zero or six, except ten, were omitted at the time of calculation of Anka. 


(Extracted from Orissa : An encyclopedia of events — pp 321. by Gobardhan Dora.) 
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[ME Areas affected by The Great Orissa Famine 1866 (Na Anka Durbhikshya) 
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The Great Orissa Famine of 1866: The 
Laissez-faire Attitude of the Colonial Rulers 


Anil Dhir 


Famines were a recurrent featurc in the history of British ruled India. 
From the 1860's, the frequency and dimension of the famines increased and 
became the biggest threat to the peasant economy. Of the several famines 
that struck Eastern India, the Great Orissa Famine of 1866 was the most 
devastating. 


Most of the studies undertaken on famines have only generalised on 
their background, rather than the phenomenon and the aftermath. All the post 
mortems that were conducted to study the causes, reasons, impact, extent, 
handling and the aftermath of the Great Famine of 1866 were based on 
examination of letters, reports and correspondence between officials, the debates 
in the British Parliament, newspaper reports and contemporary writings. 


Colonial India witnessed some of the worst famines in the late 18 
Century. Between 1860 and 1910, there were more than 20 episodes of famine 
with a total death toll ranging from 18 to 22 million people. This period was 
certainly the darkest and most fatal period in recorded Indian history. 


The Colonial exploitation of the Indian sub-continent by the Englishmen 
can be put in three phases. The earliest phase (1757-1813) was of sheer 
‘mercantilism’, there was open plunder in which the profits of the East India 
Company were used to buy Indian goods at cheap prices and exported to 
England. In the second phase (1813-1858), India was converted into a source 
of raw material and a market for British manufactured goods. The third and 
last phase, starting 1858 till they left, was of financial imperialism in which 
British capital controlled banks, export trading firms, insurance, tea, shipping, 
railways etc. These exploitative policies of the three phases were carried out 
through a range of economic policies which affected the agricultural sector to 
a great extent. 
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During the second crucial phase, the period when the Great Orissa Famine 
struck, the British-Indian territory had been converted as a source of food and 
raw material for Britain. The Industrial Revolution had fuelled rapid growth in 
Britain’s manufacturing sector, and the administrators encouraged the 
commercialization of agriculture in the colonies. 


This phenomenon had peaked in the 1860s; India’s agricultural production 
was determined by the demands of the overseas market. The major exports in 
the first half of the nineteenth century included cash crops like indigo, opium, 
cotton, jute and silk. In the second half of the century, food grains, oil seeds 
and tea replaced indigo and opium. 


This commercialization was a forced artificial process that stagnated 
growth in the agricultural sector. Farmers were forced to grow cash crops, 
because they had to pay the high land revenues and rents in cash. The shift 
away from traditional sustenance food crops like pulses, millets and bajra created 
a disaster during the famine years. 


Pre-colonial India had a well-established administrative structure. It suited 
the needs and demands of the time, and was relevant to the socio-economic 
formations. Since the earliest invaders who established their power in India, 
the administration was modified and changed according to the rulers. From 
the days of the Indo-Greeks to the Sakas, the Kushanas to the Muslims, there 
was a continuous flexible process of administration, where existing rules were 
changed and modified and new rules framed keeping local issues in mind. 


When the East India Company replaced the old Indian administrative 
policies and introduced the British system of law, justice, education and revenue, 
these changes created a new value system. The evolution of the Colonial 
administrative apparatus ran from the reforms introduced by the earliest 
regulating Act of 1773 and ended with the Government of India Act of 1858. 
A number of land reforms were introduced with the expectation that these 
reforms would help peasants in different ways. But all these reforms produced 
negative consequences and resulted in large-scale exploitation of peasants. Most 
of the Feudatory and Princely States followed their own set of rules for revenue 
and criminal justice, but quite a few of the rajahs and maharajahs were deeply 
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The Laissez-faire Attitude of the Colonial Rulers 


influenced by the British laws, and framed similar ones for their respective 
kingdoms. Nationalist economists believe that the British seriously weakened 
Indian agriculture which had a disastrous impact of bringing poverty. The British 
altered the rural land revenue system and disadvantaged the peasant farmer. 


In the Great Orissa Famine, the most affected were small farmers, 
landless labourers, share croppers, artisans and petty traders, which constituted 
anywhere from 50% to 60% of the rural population. Odisha’s agrarian 
economy during the famine years was still primarily a non-monetised exchange 
economy. Agricultural laborers were mostly paid in food grains. Likewise, 
the village economies followed the Jajmani system, a traditional and ancient 
reciprocal social and economic arrangement between different castes in a 
village, in which annual payments were made in the form of a small share in 
the harvest. The services of boatmen, barbers, washer men, priests, toolmakers, 
tailors and blacksmiths were paid in kind. Hence the food supply for sizeable 
proportion of the population depended upon the services they rendered. When 
the famine struck, it led to a huge shortage of food grains, depriving a major 
proportion of the population of the means to acquire food. More than 4% of 
the estimated population of the Famine period emigrated. Thousands migrated 
from the affected areas in hopes of finding food and sustenance elsewhere, 
only to die of starvation on the way or later on. The others, who had stayed 
behind, too perished nonetheless. 


In almost all the famines, and especially for the Orissa Famine, the 
response of the colonial administration to the appalling mortality was very 
limited and characterised by government non-intervention. The British famine 
policy of the period was one the largest experiments of the application of a 
laissez-faire attitude to relief in times of hunger. The policy was very close 
to the policy adopted for Ireland in the 1840s, but the consequences in terms 
of the death toll was on a vastly larger scale. The policies smacked of colonial 
extraction, racism and the abject intention to minimize welfare expenditure. 
The British famine relief policy in India is not only relevant for the 
understanding of the empire and colonialism, but also as a part of the history 
of British exploitation of the poor. The riches of the West were built on the 
graves of the East. 
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In India, the British administration first began adhering to the dictates of 
laissez faire during the 1806-07 Madras famine. To the non-interventionist 
colonists, in the symptoms of scarcity, was the cure. They believed that high 
grain prices would induce merchants to import grain into districts suffering 
from scarcity, which would drop the prices to more affordable levels. Hence no 
remedial action was required. Similarly, prohibiting the export of grain would 
have only served to prevent grain dealers from exporting grain from areas of 
relative abundance and importing into areas of relative scarcity. 


There was a strong belief that removing all restrictions on grain dealers 
and refraining from all interference in the grain trade were the only means of 
mitigating the suffering caused by drought. This was the non-interventionists’ 
version of humanitarianism.Primarily, the famine relief policy was strictly based 
on the ideals of government non-interference. The authorities relied heavily on 
Private traders to ensure food availability in areas where harvests had failed. 
Price controls or ban on food grain export were never imposed. The 
government's role was just restricted to ensure adequate transportation of food 
grains. In this exercise too, it failed miserably. The relief was usually too little, 
too late. Most of the grain sent to the famine struck area either rotted in the 
harbours, or, on the way. 


Despite the large number of famines, this period was not a period of 
generalised agricultural deterioration. Between 1850 and 1900, Indian 
agricultural labour productivity had risen 4% year on year. From the beginning 
of the 19th Century, India exported food almost every year, in stark contrast 
to the years after 1900, when the growth in productivity had ended, and India 
had become a net-importer of food. The fact that the worst famines took place 
in a period of relative benign agricultural conditions proves that the precarious 
position of Indian peasants and labourers was not primarily a result of drop in 
total food production. 


The attitude of the British administration during the Famine years can 
be traced back to the debates that launched the laissez-faire movement in Britain 
— the repeal of the Poor Law Amendment of 1834, and the Corn Laws of 
1846 that were mirrored by the administrators during the Orissa Famine.Liberal 
reformers and advocates of laissez-faire wanted to use the threat of hunger as 
a means to force the poor to work. 
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The issue of free trade was at the centre of the debates during the great 
famines. The policy of the British administration of India was clear. In 
accordance with laissez-faire principles it remained central that the government 
did not intervene despite rising prices. 


The main reason behind the belief in free trade and laissez-faire was 
political. After the so called “Sepoy Mutiny of 1857”, the British were shaken 
and were extremely sensitive to Social unrest. The officials had developed a 
convenient belief that Indian peasants could not responsibly handle farm credit. 


The belief in the basic idea that self-regulating market forces would lead 
to efficient distribution of food grains and help the starving population was 
wrong. The very idea that if the mandis (grain markets) were functioning well, 
the price mechanism would ensure enough grain in areas stricken by famine 
was flawed. As scarcity set in, prices rose. Grain was imported from other 
areas to the stricken areas, with the only abject intention that it would fetch a 
greater price than elsewhere. Profit mongering was the call of the day. John 
Strachey stated this view in his address to the Legislative Council in Calcutta, 
where he explained, “high prices are, at such times, the salvation of the country”. 


The first ill omen that appeared a hundred and fifty years ago was a weak 
monsoon. In spite of this, there was still enough produce to feed the nearly 2.5 
million people. Reports of total crop failure from certain regions were correct, 
but there was still enough to go. The preceding years of the famine had seen a 
spurt in the export of rice, and the zamindars and traders had made fast bucks. 
In fact, the year 1864-65 had been the highest for rice exports and the granaries 
and warehouses were nearly empty. Profiteering traders, comprising of the 
French, Gujaratis and Telegu Kumtis ran thriving businesses. In fact, the demand 
for Orissa Rice had spurted to an extent that exports grew by nearly 500% 
from the period 1855 to 1864. 


Two decades before the Orissa Famine, the government in Britain had 
used the same logic during the devastating Irish Potato Famine of 1845-48. 
Britain had, for the most part, decided that no relief was the best relief. 


The Irish Famine did not have the ominous forbearing’s as the Orissa 
Famine. In September 1845, farmers noticed that the leaves on potato plants 
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suddenly turned black and curled, and then rotted. The cause was actually an 
airborne fungus (phytophthora infestans) originally transported in the holds of 
cargo ships from North America to England. Winds from southern England 
carried the fungus to the countryside around Dublin. The spores spread and 
the blight multiplied. The affected potato crop withered away in front of the 
disbelieving eyes of Irish peasants. There had been crop failures earlier too, 
but this was a phenomenon unlike anything ever seen. Even the harvested 
potatoes that had been dug out of the ground shriveled and rotted within days. 


By October 1845, news of the blight had reached London and the British 
Prime Minister Robert Peel soon set up a Scientific Commission to examine 
the problem. After a quick study, the Commission issued a doomsday report 
saying that two-thirds of Ireland’s potato crop would soon perish due to ‘wet 
rot.’ The poor and perplexed farmers formulated their own theories. Rumours 
were rife that the cause of the blight was static electricity in the air resulting 
from the newly arrived locomotive trains. The Catholic believers termed it as 
a divine punishment for the “sins of the people” while many saw it as judgment 
against abusive landlords and middlemen. 


Ireland’s earlier potato crop fuilures had been regional and short-lived. 
Between 1800 and 1840, sixteen food shortages had occurred in various parts 
of Ireland; however, the 1845 famine became national for the first time, 
affecting the entire country at once. 


Just like in Orissa, in Ireland too, throughout the Famine years, large 
quantities of wheat, barley, oats and oatmeal were shipped to England, even 
though the locals were dying of starvation. Irish farmers, desperate for cash, 
sold their grain to the British in order to pay the rent on their farms and thus 
avoid eviction. In 1844 there was a net export of grain of 2,94,000 tons, which 
rose to 4,85,000 tons in 1845. The bottom line of the Famine was best 
expressed by the Protestant Irish revolutionary John Mitchel, who said “The 
Almighty, indeed, sent the potato blight, but the English created the famine.” 


When the threat of starvation loomed high, Prime Minister Peel repealed 
England’s long-standing Corn Laws. The protectionist laws had been enacted 
in 1815 to keep up the price of British-grown grain by imposing heavy tariffs 
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on all imported grain. It would have been impossible to import a huge quantity 
of foreign grain under the existing Corn Law; hence it was done away with. 


The repeal of the Corn Law created political furor in Britain, Peel's 
decision was attacked by the English gentry and tradesmen, and they worried 
of losing their long-cherished price protections.While many Irish farmers 
starved, bumper crops of wheat, barley and oats were grown on estates 
controlled by English barons and shipped from Irish ports. Peel believed that 
the 1845 food shortage would likely end with the next year’s harvest, and called 
the repeal a temporary relief measure. The repeal of the Corn Law was to cost 
him and the Tory party the next election which was in July 1846. 


A Relief Commission was soon set up in Dublin and small local relief 
committees throughout Ireland were established. In the spring of 1846, the 
British attempted to implement a large-scale public works program for Ireland’s 
unemployed. Similar temporary programs had been successfully used in the 
past, but due to the severity of the blight, local relief committees were besieged 
by masses of unemployed men, resulting in confusion and anger. British troops 
had to be called in to quell several disturbances. 


Prime Minister Peel came up with his own solution to the food problem. 
Without informing his own government, he secretly imported two shipments 
of maize from America. But problems arose as soon as the maize arrived, it 
needed to be ground into corn meal and there were not enough mulls available 
in the nation where most of the growers were potato farmers. 


Normally, the Irish ate enormous meals of boiled potatoes three times a 
day. A working man ate up to fourteen pounds each day. They found the maize 
to be an unsatisfying substitute. It was difficult to cook, hard to digest and caused 
diarrhoea. Most of all, it lacked the belly-filling bulk of the potato. It also lacked 
Vitamin C and resulted in scurvy, a condition previously unknown in Ireland due 
to the normal consumption of potatoes which were rich in Vitamin C. 


In the first year of the Famine, deaths from starvation were kept down 
due to the imports of maize. The potato crop in Ireland had never failed for 
two consecutive years, and everyone was counting on the next harvest to be 
blight-free. But the blight was there to stay and three of the following four 
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years were potato crop disasters, with catastrophic consequences. The famine 
in Ireland lasted from 1845 to 1851 and was a disaster of unimaginable 
proportions. Over one million people died of starvation and disease and 
another one million emigrated from the country- out of a population of just 
over eight million. The lasting effect of the Potato Famine is that Ireland is 
the only European country that has a smaller population today than it had 
100 to 150 years ago. It seems doubtful that the British governing classes 
learned much from their Irish experience. 


In November 1865, a report was published in “The Englishman”, a 
newspaper published form Kolkata. The report was clear, it said, “It can, we 
fear, no longer be concealed that we are on the eve of a period of general 
scarcity in the province.” Other papers, both English and vernacular carried 
similar reports of rising prices and dwindling supplies, but these did not stir the 
colonial administrators into action. 


It was only in February 1866 that Cecil Beadon, the Governor of Bengal 
made a visit to Orissa. His observations after surveying the area were, “Such 
visitations of providence as these no government can do much either to prevent 
or alleviate.” His was a belief that the grain market would soon come to a 
properbalance. Regulating the skyrocketing grain prices would risk tampering 
with the natural laws of economics. “If I were to attempt to do this,” Beadon 
said, “I should consider myself no better than a dacoit or thief.” The British 
civil servants and administrators viewed the natives as something less than 
fully human,and as cultural and social inferiors. This status by the colonial 
masters on the local subjects made the plight of the hungry seem much less 
urgent and important. 


After he returned to Bengal, Beadon put a curb to the privately funded 
relief efforts that were being undertaken by various groups. He did not 
want free kitchens as they would create a class of unproductive idlers. The 
Colonial Malthusian mindset firmly believed that famine deaths were 
nature's way of responding to overpopulation.Faced with the dilemma, the 


colonial bureaucrats chose a stance of non-interference in the face of mass 
mortality. 
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By May 1866, the situation was no longer one which could be ignored. 
Even newspapers of London regularly carried reports of the mounting death 
toll. The British administrators in Cuttack could not get rations for the troops 
and police. Horrendous accounts of cruelty and the horror of the great hunger 
were published in the newspapers in Britain and Australia. Chilling accounts, 
some of them grossly exaggerated, of dead women in ditches with babies still 
suckling at their breasts, distress sale of children, cannibalism, brigandage etc. 
trickled in from the affected areas. 


As the drought made the land uncultivable, the peasantry left the villages 
in search of places where there was something to eat. They were desperate for 
any source of sustenance. The British had set up a few aid camps where food 
was given, in spite a large number of these peasants went hungry. Food for 
work schemes were set up, work on the Orissa Trunk Road was started in 
many places. In exchange for small portions of rice, the famished people would 
work all day in the hot sun. Many of them died in these camps from sheer 
overwork and starvation. 


After a lot of bureaucratic foot dragging, Beadon made a belated attempt 
to import rice into Orissa through the Chandbali Port. It was too little, too late. 
The outbreak of the monsoons has rendered the roads impassable, and most 
of the grain either rotted on the way or in the harbour. 


No matter whatever were the causes of the Orissa Famine, it will be 
difficult to deny that government inaction and harsh relief policies were the 
chief causes. The efforts during the famine show that the British administration 
had the capacity to reduce mortality drastically, if they had chosen to do so. 
The administration’s policies smacked of notions of racial superiority, racist 
prejudices and notions of backwardness and inferiority for the Indians. British 
rule of India was marred by three factors, legitimacy, political purpose and 
an understanding with the people it ruled. The entire edifice of the Raj was 
built on sheer despotism from the very beginning, and this continued till 
they left India. 


Were the achievements of the British Raj something to boast about? 
Jon Wilson, a specialist in Indian history at King's College London, disagrees. 
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In his book “India Conquered”, Wilson suggests that far from rescuing India 
from chaos, the British caused it. It rips apart the Raj mythology of modernising 
India and civilizing it. The Railways, for example, came relatively late, and 
when it did come, the British insisted that the network follow military, not 
economic priorities. Likewise, irrigation and infrastructure projects were often 
pursued in the face of official apathy and stinginess. On legal issues, the British 
ducked the most difficult task of reforming and universalising personal law, 
leaving a confused tangle of property legislation that impeded rather than 
promoted modern commercial relations. British economic policy in the last 
quarter of the 19th century encouraged the destruction of millions of artisanal 
jobs. When, after two centuries of rule, the British left India, bullock carts 
were still the most important form of transport, only 0.2 per cent of India’s 
half-million villages had electricity, and a meager 12 per cent of the population 
was literate. So why was the Raj such a disappointment? 


While the British saw themselves as “conquerors”, Indians felt 
differently, and with good reason. It would be hard to argue that India had 
ever really been “conquered”: the British were initially the “invited” rulers 
of parts of India and battles were won as much by covert diplomacy as 
fighting. In one sense, the Raj could barely be called British at all. A few 
thousand Englishmen perched atop administrative, military and commercial 
pyramids of hundreds of thousands of Indians. The result was an arrogant, 
racist and disdainful attitude towards Indians, and also a belief that British 
power in India had to be absolute. 
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The Great Orissa Famine of 1866 
Demographic and Economic Consequences 


Dr. Bidyut Mohanty 


Introduction 


The Orissa Famine of 1866 was one of the most important events in the 
economic history of Orissa. Both W. W. Hunter and C E Buckland, had devoted 
a lot of attention to the famine of 1866.! Recent economic historians too have 
discussed the cases of this famine. They have either followed the Famine 
Commission Report of 1866 or the Famine Commission Report of 1880. 
Amongst the causes mentioned were that the rains failed, that the thirty year 
settlement was about to expire, the export of rice had increased considerably, 
the bureaucracy was indifferent, the communications were poor, there was no 
dynamic trading class and the zamindars were only concerned with their own 
interest. It has also been pointed out that the closure of salt manufacture in 
1861 threw an additional 26,000 people out of that occupation and they turned 
to agriculture.? 


Some experts have tried to trace the causes of the famine of 1866 to 
factors which were in operation for a long time. The productivity of the land 
was declining because of heavy rent, poor condition of cattle, lack of manure, 
lack of irrigation and lack of rotation of crops. It was also observed that the 
salt manufacturers and weavers turned to agriculture because they were thrown 
out of their occupation or their livelihood became less remunerative because 
of the imported goods.’ 


The famine of 1866 affected an area of 40,240 sq miles with an estimated 
population of 11,855,543. It is estimated that 8 per cent of the total population 
died within the calendar year of 1866. The Orissa division was the region’s 
most severely affected by this famine . It had an area of 7,649 sq. miles and an 
estimated population of three million on the eve of the famine of whom at 
least 27 per cent died.“ In addition it had generated many fundamental changes 
in economic and social behavior of people. 
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The famine of 1866, therefore, deserves extensive treatment, even though 
the kind of detailed official data available for later famines were not collected 
on this famine, the worst of them all. Nevertheless there is a mass of data of 
varying degrees of unreliability which we have used. The main sources of data 
are government proceedings, Census Reports, Famine Commission Reports 
and Oriya press reports and autobiographies of contemporary figures. The main 
drawback of the data from official sources was that those were collected after 
the famine was over. So nobody really knew what had happened. 


Immediate Causes of Famine 


The immediate main causes of the famine of 1866 were output decline, 
increased exports and hoarding and the Jaissez-faire policy of the government 
which did nothing to check the price rise.’ Finally inadequate relief also 
contributed to the people’s sufferings. 


There were two estimates regarding the extent of output decline, one by 
the Commissioner of Orissa, T.E. Ravenshaw, on November 1, 1866 and another 
by the authorities of Famine Histories of 1885. According to Ravenshaw, the 
aggregate output was just enough to feed an estimated population of 2.5 million 
in the year 1865-66, but the famine occurred because the zamindars and traders 
hoarded grain. The authors of the Famine Histories noted that the output had 
declined by two-thirds to the extent of leaving one million without food at the 
rate of 0.5 seer per day for a year. The data do not enable us to decide who 
was right, but judging from references in the official records to ‘total crop 
failure’, ‘not an ear of corn’, etc. it appears that the authors of Famine Histories 
were perhaps nearer the truth. 


The recorded export of food-grains increased to an unprecedented level 
in the year 1864-65, leaving little for storage for 1865-66. The “energetic Telenga 
Koomtees” of the Madras territory had entered Orissa in a big way to buy up 
grain, and a French company also exported through False Point in Cuttack. In 
fact the Orissa rice was so much in demand that even a ‘roadstead’ port like 
Puri and False Point in Cuttack had started exporting substantial amounts since 
1860-61.Coupled with the export, the absentee landlords from Calcutta had 
already disposed off their annual produce immediately after getting their share. 
That in turn must have depleted the stock even further. 
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It was estimated that export of both paddy and rice had increased by 
more than 500 per cent between 1855-56 and 1864-65. In the year, 1865-66, 
the export of grain continued at a reduced rate.® 


Role of Expectation 


All the series on prices showed that the prices rose considerably within a 
span of 11 months. Information on retail price of rice was available from several 
sources. The Famine Commission had consulted all the available official sources 
and had brought out a weekly series on prices starting from the last week of 
October 1865 till the end of December 1866. Another series of prices of 
paddy, rice and other substitutes of rice and cotton was available for selected 
years namely 1860, 1865, 1866 and 1867, from the Inundation Committee 
Report, 1869. Famine History (1885) also published monthly price list for the 
above period. Finally, Utkal Dipika, the first Oriya weekly also published some 
information on prices from August 1866 onwards. The main limitation of all 
these lists was that they were underestimates. For example, the series on annual 
average retail price as well as that of Inundation list on prices showed that 
prices rose highest in the year 1866 compared to 1860. In addition the second 
series also showed that the prices of the substitutes of rice moved in the same 
direction as that of the rice. Next year the prices of substitutes fell more sharply 
than that of rice. Dipika list on prices showed that prices of rice started declining 
after October 1866. Taking October 1865 as the base period it was noticed 
that the weekly price of rice rose by more than twice in Puri, but by more than 
four times in Cuttack and Balasore in October 1866. The monthly price series 
also show the same phenomenon. But the supply did not expand sufficiently. 
In June 1866, it was pointed out by the department of public works that much 
of the money allotted to it could not be spent because people did not accept 
wages but demanded food instead.’ The fact that people did not accept money 
but demanded rice instead showed that the series constructed by different 
authorities underestimated the extent of price rise. 


The members of the Board of Revenue as well as the Commissioner of 
Orissa division believed that village mahajans, zamindars and ‘agriculturists’ 
had some rice throughout the famine but did not part with it at any price, since 
they kept it for immediate use or for their dependents.’ This is supported by 
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the heavy export of rice which started again from Balasore to Calcutta and 
from Puri to Ganjam in February 1867.° Similarly, pack bullocks had started 
coming from Balasore to the coastal ‘parganas’ of Cuttack district which had 
suffered most during the famine of 1866. So much so that the assistant collector 
of Cuttack reported to the collector of Cuttack that he had seen 2,000 to 
3,000 pack bullocks at a time going to the coastal parganas. Each bullock was 
carrying one maund of rice. These bullocks were coming from south-west 
Balasore.!® It is true that the movement of grain occurred at least partly because 
of the new crop, but some of it appears to have come out of past stock. 


One reason why the zamindars did not part with the stocks was lack of 
communication. Secondly, transactions in grain were regulated at a ‘customary 
rate’, so they could not change overnight. Thirdly, as the Famine Commissioner 
had also pointed out, the grain traders, including zamindars and ‘mahajans’ 
were ‘timid’ and Liable to panic’! and these fears were boosted by the fact that 
the priests of Puri temple had predicted three years of famine in Orissa 
division.” 


The law and order situation deteriorated during the famine, food riots 
broke out, especially in Puri. The Collector of Puri had asked for special 
reinforcement of police to deal with the food riots. This would have made the 
zamindars and grain dealers more apprehensive. Early in October 1865, all the 
grain shops of Cuttack town were closed but were re-opened the next day. 
Panic closings were repeated later. Ganjam, which depended on Orissa rice, 
also experienced similar panic closure of shops. Ravenshaw explained this 
phenomenon as due to “combinations among the dealers” in Cuttack. He had 
advised the collector not to interfere since he was confident that the market 
forces would take care of the situation.’ 


However, the Famine Commissioners of 1866 pointed out that the traders 
did not collude but there was a spontaneous move at the prospects of the crop 
which looked as if they had conspired.!® 


Even though the Famine Commissioners blamed the local dealers for 
not taking risks, they realized the immense problems which the transport 
bottleneck had created for private traders. The seaport of Balasore was closed 
for country boats in the monsoon." Secondly, the land route from Midnapur 
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was a muddy road, and during the rainy season it was difficult to bring any 
rice.’ In addition an unprecedented flood in August 1866 in Orissa made things 
more difficult. 


However, there were some exceptions, given the transport facilities. Some 
traders bordering Ganjam and Puri did respond to the price rise and sent rice to 
and fro through Chilka Lake.” Some of the traders even tried to bring rice 
through the flooded Mahanad;i,® but it was not enough to dampen prices. 


Role of Government 


Government imports were needed badly to dampen prices. But, 
unfortunately, the members of the Board of Revenue and of course Ravenshaw 
were armed with the principle of laissez-faire and did not want to interfere with 
market forces. The Famine Commissioners devoted considerable space to reveal 
how the members of the board were satisfied with giving orders to collect 
price data; how the Lieutenant Governor (sitting in Calcutta!) declined to 
interfere with the market price, and how the board members declined to import 
rice till as late as June 1866. 


Finally in June 1866, the board agreed to import rice, but the rainy season 
had set in and the sea had become rough, so the import had become more 
difficult. On the whole, the Famine Commissioners blamed the Board of 
Revenue and the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal as well as the Commissioner 
of Orissa division for not taking proper action in time. 


Relief Policy 


There was no famine code to regulate the administration of relief in the 
Famine of 1866, but the administration of relief was guided by many 
considerations. The first and foremost consideration, was the adherence to the 
principles of Adam Smith. According to these, the market would take care of 
demand and supply of rice by adjusting prices. Coupled with that the 
administrators were also influenced by T Malthus’ principle of population, 
which predicted inevitable doom, unless the growth rate of population was 
checked.” Hence, as Ira Klein has pointed out, “Millions of lives were sacrificed 
in the 19® Century because the pull of humanitarianism on the government 
was not so strong as the claims of Malthusianism and social Darwinism.™ 
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Thus the administrators tried to keep the cost of relief as low as possible.?® 
Another factor which influenced the administration of relief was the Poor Law. 
So they kept on debating whether people needing relief should work.?® Being 
influenced by all these factors, the administrators did not start relief, except in 
Puri, till May 1866. When it started, the main thrust of relief policy was the 
reliance on normal work of the Department of Public Works. The mode of 
payment was money wages. Later on, those who were fit, were employed in 
light labour. The nature of work varied from excavation of canals, to 
construction of embankments and roads.?’ Piece-rate was adopted. Gangs 
consisting of able-bodied persons used to be formed to complete certain tasks. 
After the completion of that task money used to be divided equally among the 
individual members of the gang. Hence the weak, women and children were 
not admitted to gangs. But women and children needed relief more than able- 
bodied persons who could migrate elsewhere.?® 


A person used to get three annas per day in the public work.” A family 
of four adults could have not got the minimum calorie requirement with that 
amount of wage in May 1866. On May 7, 1866, rice was selling at the rate of 
Re 0.14 per seer which rose to Re.0.20 per seer in the month of June officially. 
So a person who was getting three annas would be able to get little more than 
one seer at the first instance and later on he would be able to get 5/8 seer per 
day only. But four adults required minimum two seers of rice to survive: 3° In 
addition, prices were only notional. Thus it could be concluded that the money 
wage was below subsistence. General labourers fled from work and did not 
accept the money wage because it did not provide them with subsistence. 


Similarly, the distribution of gratuitous relief was not guided by the 
physical needs of famine victims but was mostly guided by the number of 
recipients and total quantity of grain available at that moment. Hence the 
most needy people could not get relief if they came late or if the able-bodied 
persons could elbow them out effectively.” That relief was never adequate 
was also evident from the comments of the Famine Commission of 1866. 
“And that, in truth, it was not caste or prejudice that was the main cause of 
mortality, as we think very evident from the fact that it is stated on all hands 
that by far the greatest loss of life has fallen on those lower castes who had 
least caste prejudice, whose manner of life least unfitted them to avail themselves 
of public relief and who were most accustomed to labour” 32 
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The government finally did import rice from Burma. Some amount of 
wheat was imported as well. But people were accustomed to eating only par- 
boiled rice and the Burmese rice was not par-boiled, hence many people died 
due to bowel complaints. Similarly, in the relief camps, not only the amount 
of relief was inadequate but food was served under very insanitary condition 
leading to cholera epidemics. Further, even though the wheat was imported, 
there was no provision of having flour mills to grind it. Besides, the Oriyas 
were not in the habit of eating flour. Starving people were served raw rice 
even in the relief camps. Since they were starving, they could not wait to cook 
hence ate those raw rice and died of starvation. Later on post mortems of the 
dead bodies showed that their stomachs were full of raw rice! The living condition 
of the relief camps were terrible and not hygienically kept. The camps were 
pitched on the damp ground of Puri beach. The inmates of the camps were 
forced to sleep on straw mats. As a result, the famine victims became the 
victims of fever and pneumonia and died in large numbers. Thus the relief 
policy was neither adequate nor people friendly. 


Different Estimates of Mortality 


The mortality data were also riddled by uncertainties, because nobody 
knew how many were living before the famine and how many were dead or 
missing. (The first Population Census started only in 1872). No on the-spot 
enquiry was done during this famine, but two important estimates are available 
on mortality: estimates of the deputy collectors which were submitted in July 
1867, and that of the authorities of the Famine Histories, 1885. Scholars working 
on the famine of 1866 have generally accepted one or the other.” 


In 1867, there were some efforts to collect statistics on famine deaths. 
The deputy collectors went to places where half the population was estimated 
to have died. Besides, the zamindars were asked to fill up forms regarding the 
population, mortality and emigration. When in doubt the Deputy Collectors 
went to check the statistics compiled by the agents of the zamindars but they 
too had to depend on the same agents. According to the enquiry conducted by 
the deputy collectors, the population of Orissa division was higher by 15,000 
in 1865 than the previous estimate given by the Famine Commissioner of 
1866. Accordingly the mortality figure was also raised to 8,09,564 or to 27 per 
cent approximately.™” 
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The authors of the Famine Histories stated that the 1867 enquiry had 
underestimated the 1866 mortality. They pointed out that when the survivors 
were put at 20,86,000 in 1867, the absolute number of deaths was put at 
8,09,561. When the figure for the survivors was raised to 27,00,000 the death 
figure should be raised to the same proportion. Thus, it became at least one 
million or 27 percent.*” 


It is likely that even the estimate of famine mortality done by the authors 
of Famine Histories was too low because they had considered the starvation 
phase of the famine which continued till the end of 1867, but they had not 
considered mortality beyond 1867. If we include the epidemic phase of the 
famine which invariably followed (in Indian famines at least), the death rate 
would not have come back to the level of non-famine years till 1868 on a 
conservative estimate. It might have even continued longer. Moreover, the 
authors of the Famine Histories assumed that most of the emigrants would 
have come back. But the experience of later famines showed that the emigrants 
were more exposed to infection than the native population and thus ran the 
risk of death in the same proportion as that of the native population if not 
greater. For both these reasons it appears that the mortality of the famine of 
1866 would have been higher than one million. 


Famine, Sex- Differential Mortality and Out migration 


The Secretary to the Government of Bengal remarked that old and young 
died in larger numbers in 1866.3¢ The Sanitary Commission of 1868 stated 
that the famine had affected the aged, sickly and infirm in particular.” Again, 
Hunter pointed out in 1872, that the rural population would enter a famine as 
a “frigate goes into battle, cleared of all useless and inefficient member” 33 


The evidence of sex-differential mortality is not unambiguous. A 
clergyman named Buckley who was very active during the famine had set up 
many orphanages and recruited many orphans. He reported to the commissioner 
that the orphanage boys looked healthier than the girls, and also had a lower 
death rate.3® The experience of adults was apparently different. The 
Commissioner of Orissa division reported the observation made by the 
Collector of Balasore that more males than females had disappeared. Four 
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women came to the relief centres for every one man.* Again, according to the 
Famine Commissioner of 1866, “The very old of both sexes have probably 
succumbed. But there remain a large number of elderly women who have 
survived by the aid of public relief...”4! 


Hunter, on the other hand, gave a very different picture of the famine 
mortality in the Hugli (Bengal District) relief centre. There the recorded death 
rate of the women and children (of both sexes) was higher than for men (where 
famine migrants of Orissa flocked on their way to Calcutta). 


On the basis of the slender evidence available it appears that the 
male death rate was not higher than the female death rate in every age 
group in 1866. 


The famine of 1866 had occurred at a time when the Orissa division 
was quite isolated. Still it did generate a lot of mobility, though no accurate 
figures were available. 


The emigration statistics for the famine of 1866 were collected in June 
and July 1867, along with the statistics of mortality. The zamindars were 
given forms to fill up information on the emigration statistics along with death 
statistics. The data on emigration related to the number of emigrants who had 
left at the beginning of the famine, it did not include distress migration during 
the famine of 1866.“ According to the authorities, on an average 4 per cent 
of the estimated population of 1865 of Orissa division had emigrated during 
the famine period.“ 


Occupational Structure of Famine Victims 


In one respect the famine of 1866 was different from other famines. In 
this famine the ‘raiyats’ (small farmers), agricultural labourers and artisans all 
died in large numbers. In the famine of 1866 some of the small zamindars and 
substantial raiyats were also affected to some extent. (In later famines of Orissa 
division only marginal raiyats were affected along with agricultural labourers 
and weavers.) The largest number of deaths were among the cultivators, 
reflecting two facts: the percentage of cultivators to total population was high; 
secondly, the cultivators category may have contained a category of raiyats 
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who had uneconomic holdings and hence hired themselves out as labourers 
but were included as raiyats. To this extent the distinction between marginal 
raiyats and pure agricultural labourers is blurred. 


The Famine Commissioners of 1866 however, concluded that the 
calamity affected all the classes of people but that the agricultural labourers 
and artisans suffered more than the raiyats. The Commission observed that 
raiyats suffered more from the indirect effects of famine, but the other two 
classes suffered from both direct and indirect effects of famine. “But in other 
respects the testimony is universal that the calamity of the famine fell with, 
by far the greatest severity on the workers for wages, the agricultural labourers, 
coolies and small artisans, especially — among the latter, on the weavers, already 
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plying a declining trade. 


Other references by collectors and missionaries also showed that the 
cultivators (raiyats), agricultural labourers and artisans suffered from the famine. 
For example, a small sample survey of 55 houses in a village near the town of 
Balasore had been conducted in 1866 to ascertain the impact of famine and 
cholera on different castes from October 1865 to October 1866 (Table 2). The 
cholera was most rampant in the firs: phase of famine till June but after the 
heavy rain in July both fever and cholera played havoc. The last column, ‘Gone’ 
could be interpreted as emigrated or dead. The collector stated that the villagers 
themselves were not sure whether those people had died or emigrated. Of 
course, the sample is very small, but it still sheds interesting light on the caste 
incidence of the famine. The famine affected different castes differently. The 
most affected caste was Bhumibehera where the loss was 100 per cent, next to 
them was Kodal. Both the castes were small cultivators and had some assets. 
Next in the order of suffering were the weavers. The pastoral caste goala, of 
course, would suffer during the famine, because the cattle were badly affected 
by the scarcity. But it is surprising that the agricultural labourers or Kandara, 
and the professional beggars did not suffer from the famine in the sense of out- 
migration or deaths. The number of agricultural labourers, it is true, was sO 
small in number that this one village proves nothing. But the professional 
beggars were more numerous, and their survival is puzzling since one would 
expect private charity to dry up during the famine. It might have happened 
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that they went to the nearby Balasore town which was en route the pilgrim 
city to beg and thus might have survived. The sample survey in contrast to 
official statistics showed that the death or migration rate of small cultivators 
was more than that of the labouring population. 


While analyzing the reasons for excessive deaths among the labouring 
class, one of the deputy collectors of Cuttack who visited a group of ‘parganas’ 
nearer the city of Cuttack had included the ‘pahi’ (migrant) raiyats also . The 
pahi raiyats incidentally depended partly on the proceeds of wages. The deaths 
among these raiyats were also very high.“ 


Ravenshaw pointed out that in the localities in Cuttack such as Koojang 
and Aul, where the famine was very acute, the mortality was estimated to be 
50 per cent to 60 per cent of the poorer classes, and only one-eight to one- 
tenth of the better classes “? The majority of the agricultural labourers and 
artisans belonged to the poorer class. He also noted that the famine hit most 
the Bauris, Tantis, Doms, Chasas, who did not have any reserve of money or 
grain to fall back upon.* In 1872, W. W. Hunter wrote that most of the salt 
manufacturing landless labourers, who were from the castes of Chasas (peasant 
caste), Keuts (fishermen caste), Bauris and Kandaras (laboring castes) and Irikas, 
were swept away by the famine of 1866 and salt manufacturers had to be 
imported from Madras presidency later on.’ 


The Rev. William Miller who had stayed in Orissa for 20 years as a 
missionary before the famine of 1866 gave evidence that the Bauri and other 
lower classes (labouring castes) died in greater numbers than the respectable 
classes for two reasons. Firstly, the government relief was not adequate, so 
much so that the lower castes who went to relief center died in greater number, 
secondly the Bauris and other lower castes lived on daily wages from hand to 
mouth whereas the raiyats had other assets like bullocks and brass vessels to 
sell before they were pauperized.’® 


As pointed out earlier, in 1867, the deputy collectors had gone to the 
worst affected parganas to verify the death results given by the zamindars. 
One of them pointed out that there was a great loss of life among the artisans 
in Hariharpur parganas in Cuttack district. In one village alone about 600, 
principally weavers, had died.’! 
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The Deputy Collector of Cuttack had visited another group of 15 parganas 
situated within a range of 1 to 24 miles from the post office of the city of 
Cuttack. The deaths were only 15 per cent, considerably less than in other 
parganas, but here too labouring and artisan castes died in greater proportion 
than the other castes. He gave the following mortality figures and percentage 
distribution of deaths. 


Table-1 
Number of deaths among agriculturists Percentage Distribution 
which were predominantly Pahi Raiyats of Deaths 
who also worked as labourers 10,262 4.5 
Bonafide labouring class 11,262 4.8 
Artisan classes 13,681 5.8 


The Deputy Collector also identified the ‘bonafide labouring class’ as 
pans, Kandaras, Bhois and Sawars, etc. These were the castes who came in 
hundreds and stole the horned cattle ind ate them. They were in fact, he said, 
the original cultivators of the soil now turned into labourers.” 


This Deputy Collector also pointed out that the above parganas were 
near the city of Cuttack. Since the people of the city required the services of 
manual and skilled labourers, they were attached to those parganas. But he 
did not explain the link between the excess number of artisans and the 
disproportionately high mortality. Perhaps, at the onset of famine, their regular 
employment channels dried up before those of the other groups and hence the 
excessive deaths. The deputy collector also pointed out that in certain villages 
in those parganas the weavers died “in hundreds”. 33 


In Khurda subdivision of Puri, the biggest government estate where the 
relief work had started earlier, terrible mortality afflicted the lower classes. 
The Deputy Collector wrote that the small raiyats died in large numbers as 
they did not have sufficient stores of food, having sold whatever stocks they 
had. But the main mortality was among the labouring class. He reported that 
many of them had little patches of land, but the chief source of their income 
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was wages in kind or money. They did not have stocks of grain sufficient to 
support themselves. The source of income had dried up because of crop 
failure. So the labouring classes, mainly Bauris, were the earliest and the 
most numerous victims of the famine. The clusters of huts of Bauris were 
desolate along the coastal villages. He pointed out that the poorer class of 
artisans also suffered severely. They too were dependent on their daily 
earnings, but at the time of famine their services were not needed. He 
included fishermen, weavers and carpenters among the artisans.” 


Similar reports also came from the worst affected parganas of 
Balasore.’ Thus the victims of the famine were from all the occupational 
categories, except the very substantial raiyats and large zamindars. Among 
them the agricultural labourers, artisans and small raiyats suffered most.’ 


Reasons for such suffering 


(a) General Labourers: It might be argued that money wages were 
very rarely paid, and were confined to the towns. But on the eve of crop 
failure employers may have switched from kind to cash. The Collector of 
Balasore wrote in April 1866 that the agricultural labourers did not receive 
their payment in paddy due to scanty crop of the previous season in some 
areas at least.’’- Besides, the wages on public works and irrigation works at 
a later stage of the famine were paid in money. We have some scattered 
data on actual money wages, i.e. the wages paid to the coolies by the salt 
contractors and wages paid by the public works. On December 6, 1865, the 
Collector of Puri, had visited the salt tracts. There he found that the salt 
contractors had employed dozens of coolies and about 40 carts to carry 
salt to the coast. He mentioned that each cart was getting seven annas for 
100 maunds of salt and each coolie was getting two pice only. So he 
suggested that the daily wages should be raised to four pice; it is not known 
whether the wages was in fact raised. Even if it was raised at current prices 
it would be just adequate for one meal for one person. The coolies also 
preferred to collect ‘sag’ (edible leaves) to carry salt.’ There was no data 
on the price of the cattle feed or the adequacy of the cartman’s wage. It is 
likely that the price of cattle feed had increased during the famine period, 
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TABLE 2 


Distribution of Total Famine Deaths and Class Composition of Dead 
Victims in Districts of Cuttack, Puri and Balasore in 1866 Famine 


Total Deaths Labourers** 


3,78009 1,83,887 (49)* 94,346 (25) 
2,13,944 1,01,895 (48) 73,734 (34) 
2,17,608 1,32,997 (61) 39,288 (18) 


8,09,561 4,18,779 (51) 2,09,368 (26) 


Nore: * Figure in parentheses are percentages. 


99,776 (26) 
36,333 (17) 
39,795 (18) 


Cuttack 


Pun 


Balasore 


1,81,414 (22) 


** The figures under this head leave out the labourers who died in Puri town (4,908) 
and those who died in Balasore town (3,411) and those coming to Balasore town 
from other places (2,117). 


Source: GOI/Home/Public, January 1868, Nos.21-22, Part A; “Final Report on Mortality 
during the Late Famine”. 


because of the bad quality of the straw, so the cart man must have spent 
more on cattle feed in order to keep the cattle fit. At the same time he had 
to spend more to maintain himself in the face of the price rise. 


The wage paid by the general public under the famine relief works as 
well as by the irrigation company was also below subsistence, especially during 
intense phase of the famine. Later on the Commissioner of Orissa pleaded 
that even the daily money wage rate of three annas was not enough and 
recommended that it should be raised to eight annas. He argued that this rate 
was sufficient during a period of prosperity but not when price rose.” At the 
price ruling during May, it was sufficient for one meal but in June or July , 
1866 it would not have been sufficient for even one meal. 


That the money wage paid by the Public Works Department was below 
subsistence was also evident from the reports given by both the Superintending 
Engineer of Cuttack and the Executive Engineer, Balasore division in May 
1866. The Executive Engineer wrote that the coolies and the carpenters fled 
form works as they were unable to obtain any rice for consumption even at the 


high rate of Rs. 8 per maund or five seer a rupee, which was the market rate in 
Bhadrak sub-division in Balasore.® 
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TABLE 3 


Statement Showing the Effects of the Famine and Cholera on Bhaskargange 
Village Near Balasore Town Between October 1865 and October 1866 


Persons Remarks 
Remained 


% 


Persons 
Gone 
in 1866 


Persons 
in 1865 


Caste or 
Class 


Occupation 


All small 
cultivators 


12 (35)* Of these 3 persons 
lived together in one 
house and left together 
most probably to 


Calcutta 


Pastoral Caste 
Landless 
labourers 


Gaur 
Kandara 


Raju Cultivators = 
Khandait Cultivators — 
Karan Petty Revenue | — 
officials 
Teli Oil presser — 
Tanti Weavers — 
Maganta Professional — 
Beggars 
Musal- — They lived together and 
mans migrated to Midnapur 
Christians Altogether there were 
five households, there 
deaths which had 
occurred among them 
were either due to 
dysentery or cholera 
and not starvation. 
Bhumi- 3 (100) Not known All of them lived 
behera together and the 


villagers did not know 
whether they had died 
or migrated 


346 | ୨୬2୨4 | 52 (15) । । 


Note : * Figures in parentheses are percentages. 
Source: GOB/Home/Public, October 1866,No 350, from the Collector, Balasore to the 
Commissioner, Orissa division, October 11 
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The Superintending Engineer of Cuttack circle also supported this view. 
The officiating Superintending Engineer, Cuttack Circle, also wrote that work 
on Puri road was progressing slowly as rice was procurable with difficulty; he 
indicated that the daily wage was below 4 annas.* The irrigation company on 
the other hand had employed large number of people from January 1866 to 
June 1866, as the company was paying the wage partly in kind and partly in 
money.“ For sometime the company fed the workers with cooked rice. 


Before the famine, a brick layer used to be able to buy more than six 
seers of clean rice with his daily wage of approximately three annas. But in 
November 1865 he could get only two seers of rice, even according to the 
official list on prices which underestimated the extent of true price rise. Thus 
even the skilled labourers could not maintain themselves at the prevalent rate 
of wages in the famine of 1866. The Executive Engineer of Kathjuri division 
told the Famine Commissioner, that “The first death from absolute starvation 
that came under my observation occurred about the 20“ November. It was a 
case of a bricklayer drawing Rs.6 per mensem, but who had a large family to 
maintain and was unable to provide for them. “During February and March 
there were a great many deaths even among people who were drawing ordinary 
pay.“ This was in spite of the fact that the irrigation company had introduced 
a famine allowance per person drawing less than Rs.10 per month, starting 
from December. ¢ 

(b) Agricultural Labourers: Agricultural labourers used to get wages in 
kind. There were no systematic data on agricultural wages though scanty 
references indicate that the daily wage rate was three seers of clean rice during 
the harvesting season and less during the rest of the year.“ This was sufficient 
for the family of the agricultural labourers, as long as the labourers got 
employment opportunities. But those would have diminished during the famine 
for the following reasons. First, the salt manufacturers competed for jobs as 
agricultural labourers, after 1860.°? In 1865, the harvest failed by two-thirds; 
so the labour requirement for harvesting would have fallen.® The decline in 
employment opportunities was also evident form Anant Das'’s diary. He wrote 
that his father, an agricultural labourer did not get any work and deserted the 
family in the early months of the famine of 1866.6 Secondly thatching which 
was an annual phenomenon also did not take place in full swing perhaps because 
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of inadequate and bad quality of straw.” Many families had deserted their 
houses in search of food. This would also have required fewer labourers. Since 
the area under summer rice was not very significant, the loss of employment 
due to the loss of summer rice which could not have been planted in the year 
1866 would not be very large. But it would have affected some. 

Previously, in March and April, the substantial raiyats, zamindars and 
to some extent the raiyats just below the substantial ones, used to make 
annual contracts with the agricultural labourers for the next year’s agricultural 
operations.” During the famine year of 1866, raiyats with less grain would 
not have entered into contracts. Lastly, it was noticed that the area under 
rice had declined in the agricultural year of 1866-67, because of lack of 
agricultural implements.” 

On the whole, the employment opportunities of the agricultural labourers 
had shrunk, so they became one of the first victims of the famine along with 
other labourers.” That the agricultural labourers had become unemployed and 
had suffered from deprivation was also evident from the sudden spurt of crime 
and grain dacoity. The dacoits belonged to lower castes such as Bauri, Kandara 
and Pan and agricultural labourers were recruited from those castes.” 

Thus, the money wage could not keep pace with the rising prices, even 
though the wage on public works was raised from two annas to three annas. 
Moreover, the public works were limited to the towns and government estates. 
The agricultural labourers who were paid in kind also suffered because of lack 
of employment. Hence general labourers and agricultural labourers were the 
first ones to die of hunger. 

(c) Raiyats: Small raiyats suffered almost as much as the agricultural 
labourers, but the other raiyats did somewhat better, though they also suffered.” 

The rents paid by ‘thani’ raiyats were very high and they also cultivated 
some land at pahi rent (the market rent) to make ends meet, so they could 
hardly save grain for scarcities. Besides, the unprecedented flood of August 
1866 had washed away the standing early rice crops and to some extent winter 
rice in the low-lying area. This was a direct loss to the cultivators, small and 
big alike. Moreover, the zamindars also collected the rent dues in November, 
1865 and April 1866; they acted ruthlessly and took away whatever scanty 
crops the raiyats had in order to pay revenue. From those who were unable to 
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pay the rent, the zamindars took away cattle, and even tore away their roofs. 
Numerous petitions were received by the government; the Deputy Collector 
conduced enquiries and found that these allegations were true in Cuttack.’ 
Similarly, in another Tributary Mahal, Bisenpur, the new zamindars had entered 
into a series of law suits to enhance the rent. The accumulated rent was 
demanded in 1865. In the meantime the harvest had suffered. In yet another 
Mahal, Koojang, the tenants suffered greatly because the zamindar himself 
was indebted. Only a small portion of land was cultivated in 1866, and on this 
three-fourths of the crop was lost.” Thus, the zamindars had aggravated the 
economic condition of raiyats in certain parts of Cuttack; though the zamindars 
were also hard hit, they had grain stores to fall back upon. 


In some other places, such as the salt tracts, where agriculture was 
uncertain, the small raiyats suffered along with the agricultural labourers. For 
example, when the Collector of Puri visited the salt tract in December 1865, 
he wrote that some cultivators who used to pay Rs. 10 to Rs.20 as total revenue 
also came to beg in public places.” 


In November 1866, the Commissioner, who had submitted a summary 
report on the economic conditions of the entire division, described a similar 
situation in Cuttack too. He wrote that people had sold cattle, roofs doors and 
also proprietary right of land to obtain food. He wrote that in Jaipur subdivision, 
1,240 deeds of sale of land had been executed during 1866 as against 479 
deeds of sale in 1865. In 1866 raiyats subsisted on government rice only.” The 
intensity of the distress was also shown by the caste of the women and children 
who were working in the public relief programmes, the Commissioner added. 
He pointed out that the women and children of brahman, khandaits 
(landholders), mohanrti (writers/professional caste) and goala (pastoral caste) 
did not work on the roads before the famine because of caste prejudice. But 
during the famine they started light labour. Their number exceeded 2,000. Later 
on, in the same report the Commissioner also quoted the Deputy Collector of 
Khurda, the biggest government estate, who reported that the deaths of the 
agricultural labour castes, namely, Hari, Dom, Bauri and the Lohars, were greatest. 


Next came Chashas (cultivators, land and agricultural owners and labourers), 
Goala and Tanti (weavers).® 
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J C Geddes, the Special Collector who was employed during the famine 
period, also observed the ‘distressed condition’ of the raiyats, though he did 
not distinguish between small and big raiyats, evev though he had toured 
different parts of the division. He wrote that the agricultural class had lost 
three crops in two years. First of all, the crop in 1865 also destroyed the early 
crops as well as the winter crop. The raiyats had consumed their seeds and 
also had disposed of everything and had become destitute.?! 


Finally, a zamindar of Balasore who was examined by the Famine 
Commissioner said that many raiyats of zamindars also died and their land 
was left untilled.®? 


According to the Inundation Committee Report (1869) 18 small estates 
which were paying revenue of Rs.1,065 in aggregate had been sold between 
1855-1867 compared to 11 between 1842-1854.°3 In other words some of 
the small zamindars were also affected by the famine because they could not 
realise the revenue. 


(d) Weavers: Apart from the artisans, the weavers had got a special 
mention in this famine, because they were going through an economic decline 
earlier too. The weavers as a class were facing economic decline because of 
stiff competition from imported cloth, even before the famine had set in, at 
least in two tracts of Orissa division: one in Bhadrakh Subdivision and another 
in Puri Sadar Subdivision. Ravenshaw noted that many weavers (tantis) were 
asking about government policy. Their weaving was becoming un-remunerative, 
but due to caste prejudice they could not be engaged in any other occupation.” 
In a similar tone, Harrison, the Junior Secretary of Government of Bengal, 
pointed out that weavers were suffering to the extent of saying that the local 
officers should tell the leading men of their caste that competition was 
driving them away from the market and hence they should take up some 
other occupation.® 


At the onset of the famine of 1866, the weavers suffered along with the 
salt manufactures whose income had declined because of the closure of salt 
manufacturing by the government. There was no direct reference to the fact 
that demand for cloth had further fallen during the famine period. But the 
price series provided by the inundation committee showed that the price of 
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raw cotton was lower than the price of rice indicating thereby a fall in demand 
for cloth.® Even after the famine was over the weavers continued to suffer.’ 
So the cotton relief which had started during the famine had continued for a 
long time. 


(e) Fishermen: In parts of Orissa in 1866, the fishing community, according 
to some observers, prospered during the early part of the famine. Thus, the 
collector of Puri wrote in his diary that he visited the ‘kewt sahi’ (the lane of 
fishing community) the worst-affected area of Puri (Satpara, Malud, Parikud, 
Tua, etc) and found that they were not emaciated. The explanation he offered 
was that the shallow water of Chilka lake afforded ample fishing. Where such 
opportunity did not exist, they died, even in Puri.® This was in December 1865. 


However, in Balasore the Collector reported that the fisherman suffered 
intensely from drought as well as floods as they were very poor.” There was 
no information about the fisherman in Cuttack. The condition of the fisherman 
of Chilka was probably an exception, since the shallow water of Chilka not 
only had enough fish but also supplied a lot of green leaves to nearby inhabitants. 
No other place had this combination. 


Hunter, however, wrote in 1873 that the fishermen did not suffer from 
the famine of 1866 but the boating community had suffered as the export of 
grain came to a standstill.” The autobiography of Anant Das sheds very 
interesting light on the behaviour of the pandas (Brahman priests). He found 
that the pandas of Puri temple profited greatly.” 


To conclude, people from practically all castes and occupations suffered 
from the famine. But the degree of suffering was less for raiyats and substantial 
zaminders and worst for agricultural labourers, weavers and other artisans 
besides the boatman community. Due to special reasons, namely, presence of 
Chuilka lake, the fisherman did not suffer in parts of Puri. 


Long-term consequences 


In many ways, the famine of 1866 brought about fundamental changes 
in Orissa. Loss of population had attracted immigrants till 1891. A distinct 
caste called Chhatra-khia, or those who ate in the relief kitchen was created, 
people from all castes were subsumed under this caste. 3 The Dipika wrote 
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that many people had kept the destitute of this ‘caste’ as servants but they 
did not touch even water given by them. As a result the servants felt degraded. 
The Dipika argued that the destitute should be readmitted to their former 
castes as they had repented having eaten in the relief centres.” Some social 
reformers tried to ‘purify’ those people and wanted to readmit them into 
their former castes. 


The ‘pandits’ of Calcutta and Puri were consulted, but the caste prejudice 
was very strong and at first the Pun pandits did not want to readmit them to 
their respective castes. On Apnil 11, 1868 the Dipika again reported that as a 
result of the efforts of Sri Bichitranand Das, a Social leader, the zamindars 
wanted to resettle the chhatra-khia and the villagers also wanted to readmit 
them to their respective castes. The chhatra-khias were supposed to give a feast 
to the relatives and make some offerings to the goddess of the village in order 
to be readmitted in their respective castes. The Dipika also hoped that gradually 
all the outcastes would get readmitted, and grieved that similar measures could 
not be taken up for the orphans who went to the missionaries.” 


But all the outcastes were not readmitted to their former castes. Chhatra- 
khias are found even today in Cuttack, Puri and Balasore. In Cuttack, for 
example, they are settled on the sides of the government canals, suggesting 
that they had also worked at the canal site during the famine penod.® The 
numbers are very small, however, in 1901 there were 488 males and 775 females 
belonged to this caste.” 


The missionaries took charge of many famine orphans.”® The Dipika 
reported that there were 8,000 orphans in the care of the missionaries.It 
commented that they should not be converted to Christianity. Some of the 
orphan girls were also taken by the prostitutes.” 


Fakir Mohan Senapati also wrote, “Nothing was permanent. The famine 
was over. The year after that some children as well as some people were 
wandering here and there. The Hindu ‘society boycotted them as chhatra- 
khia. But the missionaries recruited them and eagerly made them educated.”!®% 


Changes in Production Relations 


Hunter wrote that due to the famine the ancient land system had become 
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less unequal in some places. He wrote that rents were determined according to 
caste rank in Parikud pargana of Puri where a Hindu raja had been installed. 
For example, a Brahman used to pay less than other castes for the same kind 
of land. After the famine the rents had become more equal. He also pointed 
out that money rent was converted into produce rent after the famine of 1866 
in this pargana.!®! 


After the famine, the area under ‘thani’ cultivation declined. A large 
number of raiyats had lost their rights in land. In 1890-1900 it was found out 
that the area under thani had declined by 62 per cent in Cuttack, 66 per cent in 
Puri and 43 per cent in Balasore between 1836 and 1896.!% 


Many raiyats had deserted their lands in the great famine of 1866; the 
raiyats were readmitted as thani if they could prove that they held thani land 
by inheritance or purchased from the holders at the last settlement recorded in 
the khatians. 3 


Up to 1866 the occupancy rights were not freely transferred, but within 
one year, i.e., in 1866, 1,240 deeds of sale of land had been executed in Jajpur 
subdivision alone. Many rent-free holdings also changed hands. The work of 
the registration office also increased.’ Hunter reported an increase in the 
sales of land in Balasore during 1866. Many Brahmans had transferred their 
rights in revenue-free lands and maintained themselves during the famine in 
Puri .'*® Emigration and mortality reduced the supply of labour and hence 
weakened the bargaining power of the zamindars immediately after the famine 
compared to the per-famine period. The land was not tilled in many places in 
1866; some factors being the shortage of labour and seed. So it is possible that 
they reduced the pahi rent, though there are no data on this. In some places the 


zamindars wanted to resettle the outcastes which indicated that they needed 
raiyats as well.!®” 


Organisation of Agriculture 


The immediate result of the famine of 1866 was that the area under 
cultivation diminished for want of cultivators and labourers. According to 
Hunter, the area under salt manufacture that was turned into rice fields also 
was not cultivated again. On the whole, in Balasore, the area under fallow land 
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had increased so much that it took nearly 10 years for area under cultivation to 
come back to the pre-famine level.!% 


The other important change was the introduction of canal irrigation. 
Originally it was introduced to act as a safety valve against floods as well as 
drought. Further the government wanted to link Orissa with Calcutta and 
Madras presidency in order to overcome the communication and transportation 
problems that they faced during the famine. This proposal was mooted after 
the heavy floods of 1855, but after the 1866 famine the work was entrusted to 
the East India Irrigation Company. 


The irrigation facilities did provide some protection to crops in case of 
rain failure especially in Cuttack, but the raiyats of Orissa could not take full 
advantage of the facilities to diversify the cropping pattern. 


Post Famine Wages and Prices 


The post-famine money wage rate increased as a result of two factors: 
decline in the number of general labourers due to famine mortality, and the 
heavy expenditure on public works, which were carried out in all the three 
districts in the form of repairing embankments, construction of roads and canal 
works. Surprisingly, the agricultural wages in kind did not change at all. The 
money wage was generally paid in the towns, and also the Board of Revenue 
decided to pay more to the labourers in the public works as the supply of 
labourers had diminished due to famine mortality. But the money wage could 
not influence the real wage in the agricultural sector, perhaps because it was 
fixed by custom and the influence of famine was not strong enough to change 
the rate of real wage. 


Conclusion 


Thus it can be concluded that the famine of 1866 was due to both decline 
in agricultural output and decline in the income of many classes of people. 
The recorded prices rose by four to five times compared to the pre-famine 
years but were not very much higher than the neighboring famine-affected 
districts like Midnapore and Ganjam. So the private traders were not tempted 
to import grain into Orissa. The Board of Revenue of Bengal, to which Orissa 
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was attached was also strongly opposed to government imports on the principle 
of non-interference with the market, in spite of earnest requests from the District 
Collectors, and later on the Commissioner too. This went on till the month of 
June 1866 after which Orissa was cut off from the outside world as it did not 
have any good road connecting it to Calcutta and Madras nor any good ports 
which could be utilized during the rainy season. The unprecedented floods in 
the month of August 1866, which submerged vast area of low-lying land for a 
varying period of four days to a month, also intensified the sufferings of the 
people. Thus within a period of six months, i.e., from Apnil to September 1866, 
a large number of people died of sheer starvation. On a conservative estimate 
more than a million people had died out of 3.7 million people; a firm estimate 
is not possible for want of data. 


People from all categories, including raiyats, died during this famine .The 
causes of death were starvation and diseases such as cholera, smallpox, and 
diarrhoea. The famine had a deep impact on social behaviour in Orissa division. 
It created a new caste called chhatra-khia which exists even today. It added 
many new words to the Oriya language which are in use even today. It also 
added many new edibles like many kinds of leafy vegetables which are still 
eaten by Orissa people . It also brought some significant changes in the tenurial 
relations and the organization of agriculture. 


Orissa received some special attention from the Bristish raj after it had 
lost more than a million people. A steamer service was opened in 1871 and 
roads were constructed linking Orissa with Calcutta and Madras. Labourers 


got additional employment in the public works, canal works and finally in 
railroad construction till 1900. 


The intense suffering in the famine of 1866 had shaken the revenue 
officials and the relief policy adopted in the famine of 1866 formed the 
cornerstone for the later famines. So when the Bengal-Bihar famine of 1873- 
74 was apprehended the revenue department officials tried to save as many 
people as possible. Accordingly, “....... They set about making preparations 
with the utmost energy to carry out relief measures on a scale and with a 
thoroughness which had never been equaled before”. As a result there was 
not much loss of life during the famine of 1873-74. 
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Relevance of the Report in a ‘flat world’. 


One might ask the relevance such study on the Orissa Famine-1866 in 
the twenty-first century particularly when the world is getting flat having easy 
communication. One may even wonder the utility of the reprinting of the two 
volumes of the Famine Commission Report of 1866 


In more than one ways, the Orissa Famine of 1866 was a manifestation 
of a classical famine at least in terms of intensity if not areawise. Like the 
Irish famine of 1845 - 52 and many other classical famines, the main cause 
of this famine was extensive crop failure followed by a failure of exchange 
entitlement as well as lack of efficient administration which is an essential 
part of ‘good governance’. On the top of it, the local media was nearly non- 
existent. About more than one-third of the total population died of sheer 
starvation and epidemics within a span of one year. This famine in other 
words has left a deep imprint in the minds of the Oriya people for generations 
to come. The intense suffering of the famine created a compelling 
environment to write famine related literature periodically. The famine also 
contributed to widen the range of Oriya cuisine. Finally it impacted the 
saving behaviour of the people by making them conscious of about not wasting 
the precious food grains. 


Apart from these kind of impacts, it is also unfortunately still very 
important to scan through the pages of history of the Famine Commission 
report because the contemporary discourse on famines or ‘famine like 
situations’ grapples with precisely the same set of questions relating to 
structural deprivation of social groups at the margin and their entitlement 
profile. At the same time it is to be admitted that the population growth rate in 
India has started declining and the aggregate supply of food grains is keeping 
pace with the population growth. The share of agriculture in total work force 
has declined. But there are geographical areas having large number of tribal 
groups (Chhatisgarh:32 per cent of the total population as per the Census of 
2001) and Dalits (Orissa: 17 per cent of the total population as per 2001 Census) 
who live in the margin. These remote places are completely cut off due to 
lack of easy transport and are subjected to the absence of good governance. 
Those are the places where agriculture is still at the level of subsistence farming 
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having complete dependence on rainfall. A little fluctuation in the pattern of 
normal rainfall leads to resulting in famine like situation and adopting to ‘safety 
nets’ in terms of eating inferior grains, leaves and roots. They are compelled to 
dispose off the meager assets. They succumb to epidemics and finally leading 
to distress migration and bonded migration. People completely depend on their 
own produce for consumption. Lack of easy transport facilities, and purchasing 
power prevent the people at the bottom of the social and economic ladder to 
access the imported grains from the neibouring places or through the public 
outlets . Even if grains are available, people may have lost their entitlements 
and hence would not be in a position to buy food at an affordable price. Already, 
eco-fragile regions don’t get enough attention of the officials to redress the 
grievances on time partly because the area is inaccessible but also due to 
frequent transfer of officials from one place to another .All these factors sound 
a very familiar story of the nineteenth century. 


However, one redeeming feature of present century ‘famine like situation’ 
is the absence of starvation deaths though starvation like conditions prevail 
as soon as the rain fall becomes inadequate and people start eating all sorts of 
‘famine foods’ and fall prey to the epidemics. The incidence of epidemics of 
‘classical diseases’ becomes quite severe on the already malnourished people. 
It may be worthwhile to point out at this juncture that the latest India Human 
Development Report-2006 , has isolated 8 tribal dominated states which 
rank lower than the other states in terms of Human Development Index and 
Gender Development Index. These are vulnerable areas. 


Like the ‘Letter to the Statesman on starving poor’ which saved many 
lives during the Orissa famine of 1866, the role of constructive press is quite 
important. It highlights the distress situation, incidence of epidemics and 
also increased number of migration to the other states. The migrants have 
very less bargaining strength. After the highlights of the press, the 
administration takes action in a hurry. The present day dealing with the famine 
like situation also shows the continuity of the same bureaucratic mentality of 
the officers working particularly in the remote areas. As discussed above, the 
same trend of continuous transfer of the officials particularly during the drought 
situations leads to utter confusions and duplicating or nullifying the previous 
officer's orders. They are less familiar with the ground reality while dealing 
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with the affected people in remote areas. Hence the action taken is delayed 
and inadequate and by that time a lot of loss is already incurred. 


Thus the report would not only shed light on the pages of history but 
also serve as a policy document for the government officials and civil society 
members to deal with the famine like situations to minimize the sufferings by 
taking the precautions well in advance. 
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nobody even for giving alms. Senapati, Atma Charita( Oriya), p 31. 

Police Administration Report 1866, p 47. Also FCRO 1866, Part II, Witness given by 
additional judge, examined on 12” January 1866, pp 89-90 

Hunter pointed out that of those who sought relief and got it a very large proportion 
of them died. Those who had sought relief were from the lower castes, who did not 
have caste prejudice and who did not mind working, yet they were the people who 
died in large number. W W Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol. XVIII, p 171. 
The additional judge who was examined in Balasore said that raiyats with land came 
last to the relief centers.. FCRO, 1866, Part II, p 90. 

GOI/Home/Public, January 1868, No 21-22; Part A- From the Commissioner, 
OD to the Secretary, BR July 24, 1867. 

Ibid. 

GOI/Home/Public, Febuary 1867, No 308; GN Barlow’s diary through Satparah 
Parikud and Malud for December 4 to December 15, 1865 submitted to the 
Commissioner of Cuttack Division on December 29, 1865. 

GOI/Home/ Public, January 1867, No 958; From the Commissioner OD to the 
Secretary, BR, November 1, 1866. 

Also see, Mansingh, Durbhikshya, p 4. 

GOI/Home/ Public, January 1867, No 958; From the Commissioner, OD to the 
Secretary, BR, November 1, 1866. 

GOI/Home/Public, March 1867, No 1675: Special Collector to the Commissioner, 
OD, February 2, 1867. 

FCRO 1866, Part II, Evidence No 81, p 103. 

Also the Assistant Magistrate, Balasore was examined on January 22, 1867 wrote 
“Of those who do little cultivation, say under five acres, one-eighth or one-ninth of 
them had died. Of the better class of cultivators comparatively few would have 
died. In many places, the lower class of people ran away”, FCRO 1866, Part II, 
Evidence No 86, p 106. 

Inundation Committee Report 1869, p 23. 
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GOI/Home/Public, June 1867, No 621 3/4; From the Commissioner, OD to 
Secretary, BR, GOB, May 14, 1867. 

GOI/Home/Public, June 1867, No 2282; From the Junior Secretary, GBO to the 
secretary, BR, GBO, June 14, 1867. Also see, GOI/Home/ Public, July 1867, No 
2676; From junior secretary, GOB to the secretary, GOI, July 14, 1867. 

Demand for cloth had fallen in Ganjam; From the Acting Collector of Madras to the 
Chief Secretary of GOM, August 13 1866, reproduced FCRO 1866, Part III, p 56. 
“Throughout Bhudrukh the purely agricultural classes were well off and non 
agriculturists, especially weavers and coolies had difficulty in purchasing the grain 
as the ryots were withholding the grain.” GOI/Home/ Public, June 1867, No 496; 
From the Commissioner, OD to Secretary BR, April 30, 1867. 
GOI/Home/Public, July 1867, No 2676; From the junior Secretary, GOB to the 
Secretary GOI, July 4, 1867. 

Also GOI/Home/Public, July 1867. No 394; From special Famine Commissioner 
to Secretary. Orissa Famine and Orphan Relief Committee, Calcutta, May 3, 1867. 
Also, Srivastava has pointed out that the famine of 1866 had affected all classes of 
people. Elsewhere as in Bihar, the effect of the famine of 1866 was felt on professional 
beggars, helpless and infirm, petty village artisans, agricultural labourers and 
noonias. In Madras presidency, non-agricultural classes, persons of fixed low salaries 
and raiyats of Ganjam had suffered. Hari Sankar Srivastava. The History of Indian 
Famines 1858-1918: The Development of Famine Policies, Sn Ram Mehra, Agra, 
1968, p 80. 

Cotton relief is a special kind of relief, which used to be given to the weavers and 
‘purdanasin’ women who did not come to regular relief centers due to caste 
prejudices. In particular weavers were given thread to weave cloth. This cloth was 
taken back by the government to be distributed among other needy people and the 
weavers were remunerated. In case of purdanasin women they were given cotton to 
be converted into thread for which they got remuneration. 

‘Barlow’s diary’. 

The Collector wrote the entire pargana Kismatnapu which was inhabited by 
fishermen was depopulated. GOI/Home/Public, January 1868, Nos 21-22, Part- 
A January 4, 1868; From the Collector of Balasore to the Commissioner, OD, July 
16, 1867. 

Hunter, Famine Aspects, p XX. 


The ‘pandas’( priests) of the temple invited the people who had ornament and 
persuaded them to deposit with them (pandas) so that nobody would steal them. 
They also promised them a full meal everyday. Besides, the pandas also promised 
to return the ornaments as soon as conditions became normal. Many believed in 
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this and deposited their ornaments. But after that the pandas used to beat them up 
and drive them away. Mansingh, Durbhikshya, p 55, Cuttack District Gazetteer 
1906, p 52. 

Also the Collector of Puri wrote that he stopped all the gratuitous relief to outcastes 
in Malud of whom there was a large numbers. In Cuttack and Puri. There were 
many such women who had been turned out of their caste for having accepted 
government relief in the great famine of 1866. They all worked in Cuttack and in 
the town of Puti, but did not work in Bajrakot, Malud and Parikut, GOB/Rev/ 
Agri, October 1878, No 635; From the collector, Puri to Commissioner, OD, April 
2, 1878. 

Utkal Dipika, August 31, 1867. 

Utkal Dipika, January 18, 1968. 

Even nowadays there is a market in Cuttack city which is known as Chhatra Bazaar 
in which the relief centres were opened. There still exists rows of small pucca 
houses without ventilation in which the recipients of relief were accommodated. 
Census of India Bengal Report, 1901. Vol. V, Part 1, p xxiii. 

Interestingly enough, the concept of chhatra-khia was created for the first time 
during the famine of 1866 because the public chhatras (relief centres) by foreign 
rulers were started during this famine and the caste taboo was quite strong during 
that period. Later on we do not find any mention of chhatra-khia caste during 
famine, probably because the strong resentment against the relief centres had 
declined. One could argue that the intensity of famine had diminished also, which 
was partly trueat the all — India level. At the same time, the famines combined 
with epidemics of the 20® century did result in heavy mortality particularly in 
Orissa.. As a result the total population of Orissa in 1921 was lower than that of 
1911 due to series of famines and epidemics. (Bengal famine again killed 3, 
million people in 1943.) It was a fact that the resentment against the public relief 
centre also had declined. Besides the administrators took care regarding the form 
of relief. Generally they started giving relief in the form of raw rice. Secondly, the 
collectors, etc, who were collecting data on later famines did not collect any data 
on this aspect. But terms like chhatra-khia, ‘go to chhatra,’ etc, became part of the 
vocabulary of Oriya abuse. 

Anant Das wrote, the missionaries not only recruited the orphans but also members 
of other castes whom he saw in the orphanage. Mayadhar. Mansingh, Durbhikshya, 
p 91. 

Also, ‘The Famine Orphans of Orissa’. The Indo-European Correspondence, Vol 
11, No 13, March 10, 1867, Calcutta, p 171. The Christian Spectator, Vol 1, No 7, 
January 1872, Calcutta, p 278 in John Brown (ed), The Centenary Volume of the 
Baptist Missionary Society 1792-1892, (London, 1872), p 260. 
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99 Police Administration Report of Bengal 1866, Appendix-11, p 4. Also Utkal Dipika, 
February 12, 1867. 

100 FM Senapati, Atma Charita, p 35. 

101 WW Hunter, Orissa 1872, Vol. 1, p 33. B B Chaudhuri has pointed out that produce 
rent is paid in places where the agriculture outcome is uncertain. “ Where cultivation 
was uncertain, inferior crops grown and the yield low, the peasants usually paid rent 
in produce.” B B Chaudhuri, ‘Eastern India,’ CEHI 11, p 124. It is possible that the 
salt tract parganas of Parikud and Malud had shown instability in the face of the 
famine hence the money rent was converted into produce rent. Later on this salt 
tract did face recurrent famines. 

102 “...and in the famine years of 1866-67 very large numbers were forced to throw 
themselves on the mercy of zamindar. Some abandoned their lands and fled, and 
came back later on to be readmitted as pahi raiyats; others gave up their thani pattas 
in return for advances; others no doubt-though of this there is less record-were 
ejected altogether from their lands on failure to pay their rents.” Maddox Report 
1890-1900, Vol 1, para 32. Also B B Chaudhuri has pointed out that the decline took 
place because of the agricultural depression which had set in just after the settlement 
of 1836-40 and then the famine. In both these situations the rent proved to be 
excessively high, compelling the thani peasants to “relinquish their holdings.” B B 
Chaudhuri, ‘Eastern India,’ p 134. 

103 Maddox Report 1890-1900, Vol. 1, para 417. 

104 GOI/Home/Public, January 1867, No 958; From the Commissioner, OD to the 
secretary, BR, November 1,1866, p 31. 

105 W. W. Hunter wrote: ‘In the famine year (1866) 360 such transfers by sale and 
mortgage were duly registered being more than one-third of the total number 
registered in the eleven years 1864 to 1874". Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, 
Vol. XVIH, p 315. 


106 GOB/Rev/Agri, August 1878, No, 1931; From the Collector to the Commissioner, 
OD, August 16, 1878. 


107 GOI/Home/Public, January 1867, No. 958; From the Commissioner OD to the 
Secretary BR, GOB, November 1, 1866. In many places the homestead lands 
remained vacant on the ground that all the members of the family had died in the 


famine.It was believed that having houses on those place might lead to similar 
consequences! 


108 Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol. XVIII, pp 300-301 
109 Report of the Indian Famine Commission 1880, Part 1, Famine Relief, pp 15-16. 
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The Great Odisha Famine — An insight 


Dr. J.K. Samal 


The administrative neglect, combined with the failure of crops culminated 
in the great famine in 1866 which took a toll of one third of its population of 
Odisha (Balasore, Cuttack and Puri districts). It exposed the seamy aspects of 
administrative arrangement, its apathy and neglect and the inhuman indifference 
of the officials to the problems of the common people. After the famine, the 
British administration in Odisha underwent a significant change in the light of 
the recommendations of the Famine Commission. More direct involvement 
in public affairs and better attention to the development of Odisha became 
important features of this new orientation. 


1. Causes of the outbreak of the Famine of 1866 


The main cause of the outbreak of the famine was the premature cessation 
of rain in 1865. The total quantity of the rainfall for the year 1865 was not 
unusually small. Much rainfall happened early in the season, before the usual 
sowing period, while the later rains, which were usually expected in the end of 
September and October, failed. This causes widespread damage to the rice 
crops and brought about the famine. 


The other causes of the famine of 1866 were as follows - 


The waters of the rivers had not been turned to any considerable account 
for purposes of irmgation. The whole province was “without artificial irmgation 
whatever beyond that to be drawn in an unusual crisis of drought from natural 
water courses and the petty tanks and water lodgments of the country.” The 
success of rice crop, therefore, depended solely on the supply of rain from 
above. The failure of the timely rainfall led to the total loss of rice crops which 
threatened the life of millions of people. 


The whole province was geographically isolated from the rest of India. 
The only road which connected it with Calcutta passed over large un-bridged 
rivers and was unmetalled. It was impracticable for wheeled traffic in the rainy 
season. When the rains were heavy, even pack-bullocks could not be used. The 
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Famine Commission remarked, “At this day the European officer who cannot 
obtain a special steamer must find his way into the Odisha, slowly and tediously, 
as ancient officers may have travelled in the days of Asoka, and the very post 
takes several days between Calcutta and Cuttack.” In the same season steamers 
could not land cargoes on its surf-beaten shore except in such small quantities 
as surf-boats could carry. Under these circumstances, if there was a failure of 
crops in the province, the absence of timely importation of food could be 
nothing but to invite deaths by starvation. This was what happened in Orissa 
in 1866. 


In education, Orissa was extremely backward. In the entire province, 
with an area of 52,995 square miles and a population of 4534813, schools and 
literate people could be counted by units. The schools of all grades numbered 
77 with about 3500 pupils. There was thus a general want of enlightened people 
who could give practical information to the authorities about the prospect of a 
famine and insist on them for carrying out remedial measures. 


There were no European settlers and merchants in the interior of Orissa 
who might have seen the state of things and drawn early attention to it. There 
were mission stations at Cuttack and Balasore and also at Pipili and Jaleswar. 
At Cuttack, the East India Irrigation Company had large establishments, but 
they confined their warning chiefly to their correspondence with England. 


The entire system of administration was defective. The executive had 
little contact with the mass of the people and knew little about their material 
condition. Bengal was administered, according to the commission, “Judicially 
and not by executive power. The executive reigns but does not govern. It has 
little executive machinery and it may be said that it, on principle, avoids 
interference with the affairs of the mass of the people.” It was further pointed 
out that this system of administration caused unwillingness to take direct action 
on the part of the Government,” which materially retarded measures of relief 
and which could not have occurred in any part of India.” This being nature and 
intention of the administrative machinery, the famine was bound to happen. 


It was, no doubt, unfortunate that the 30 years’ settlement was just 
expiring and no new arrangement had been made. The landlords, scared of the 
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probable rise in revenue over their landholdings, threw major chunk of tillage 
out of cultivation before the commencement of new settlement. The result 
was that agriculture received discouragement and the supply of produce was 
checked. 


The discontinuance of Government salt manufacturing in 1863 resulted 
in rendering 26,000 people of three coastal districts out of employment. Many 
of them had small patches of land but not enough for their subsistence. They 
chiefly depended on working for others. It was certain that any calamity would 
throw them out of food. Upon this class the utmost severity of the calamity 
of 1866 fell. 


The food stock in the country was very low at the time of the failure 
of crops in the month of October 1865. This was mainly because the export 
had been usually brisk of late. The export trade of Orissa was considerable 
and averaged 20,000 tons of rice a year during the six years preceding 1865. 
The price of rice remained cheap as compared to other provinces. Though 
the people themselves had not undertaken any large mercantile operations; 
their surplus grain had been sought by others for this reason. The energetic 
Telingah ‘Koomtees’ of the Madras territory and an enterprising French firm 
(Messrs. Robert, Cherriol and Company) had exported largely by way of 
false point. The quantity exported in 1864-65 was usually large, viz., 33,000 
tons, of which Balasore alone sent 28000 tons. This had, no doubt, depleted 
the stocks to a considerable extent and caused acute scarcity of food grain in 
1866. 


When the crops failed in October 1865, the famine must have occurred 
due to above mentioned factors. The Commissioner of Odisha, Board of 
Revenue and Bengal Government, instead of conducting regular inquiry into 
the loss of crops and what stock existed, aggravated the distress of the people 
by not importing food at the appropriate time, strictly adhering to the policy 
of laissez-fare or non-interference in dealing with food crisis. The result was 
that the factors already mentioned, coupled with total absence of timely 
importation of rice due to apathy and lack of interest of the state to look after 
the common people produced an appalling calamity. The Secretary of State, 
Sir Stafford Northcote, while reviewing the report of the Famine Commission, 
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remarked “there has been a most unfortunate want of foresight and energy on 
the part of those who were charged with the administration of the province, 
where it occurred and that some grave errors of judgment have been 
committed.” 


2. Commencement and Progress of the famine 


When the middle of October passed without rain, the alarm became 
very serious and when the 20® of that month elapsed, it developed into a 
countrywide panic. The rice trade was stopped and the country areas stopped 
supplying the towns. Both at Cuttack and Puri the Bazars were closed and 
everywhere the alarm and inconvenience were extreme. There were surely the 
symptoms of a famine and yet T.E. Ravenshaw, Commissioner of Orissa, 
disregarded them completely and wrote to the Bengal Government that the 
grain dealers had taken advantage of the prospect of a short supply to combine 
to raise the price and cause panic. He expressed hope that with the rise in price 
sufficient rice would come to the market. The Bengal Government agreed with 
his opinion and desired him to be cautious not to interfere with the natural 
courseof trade. Non-interference or laissez-faire was very popular and the idea 
of price control or even import of food grains though government agency was 
considered an undesirable interference with trade. The strict adherence to it at 
the time of Orissa famine proved havoc. The Secretary of State remarked that 
the conclusions of political economy were true only when sound reasoning 
was correctly applied to certain facts. In the present case the facts had not 
been ascertained. It was taken for granted that sufficient rice would come out 
after the prices had risen. The argument of Government non-interference with 
supply and demand would have been just if the assumption upon which it 


rested had been true. Unhappily, assumptions were not true andthis reasoning 
proved fallacious. 


The Police Authorities of Puri and Ramakoy Chatterjee, a Deputy 
Magistrate, gave a vey gloomy account of things in October, speaking of the 
impending famine. On 26 October 1865, Muspratt, the Collector of Balasore, 
forwarded a petition from certain Zamindars praying for time to pay the revenue 
as the crops were ruined and the ryots could not pay their rents. T.E. Ravenshaw, 
Commissioner of Orissa, recommended to the Board of Revenue the rejection 
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of the petition, commenting, “The improvidence of the ryots is no reason 
why the Zamindars should be exempted from payment on the proper date.” The 
Board of Revenue rejected it as “inadmissible”. Thus was lost an opportunity 
of knowing the exact nature of the loss caused by the drought. 


On 27 October 1865, Ravenshaw submitted to the Bengal Government 
a detailed report on the situation admitting that not only the people but even 
the Cantonment authorities found great difficulty in procuring rice and he 
struck a confident note. “There is no doubt plenty of grain the country, and I 
am confident that sooner or later it will find its way into the market.” In the 
same letter he anticipated a half crop. Ravenshaw’s confidence, so fundamentally 
at variance with actual facts, shows clearly that he was entirely out of touch 
with the needs of the masses. The Famine Commission rightly held that 
Ravenshaw’s opinions “were rash and found on wholly insufficient information.” 


Towards the close of October 1865, the Collector of Balasore again 
reported regarding the stocks and markets, explaining that the merchants had 
no large stores in hand. The Commissioner warned him not to interfere with 
legitimate trade, either export or import. 


On 11 November, W.J. Money, the Collector of Cuttack, asked the orders 
of the Board of Revenue whether regular enquiries into losses by drought were 
to be instituted throughout the district with a view to the remission of revenue. 
He said that a large portion of the crop would come to nothing, and petitions 
for enquiry and remission were pouring in. The Board of Revenue agreed with 
Ravenshaw’s opinion that it was not necessary to make any such general enquiry 
into losses by drought, as such enquiries tended to raise expectations, which 
not being realized,may result in discontent and disaffection. The Board, 
therefore, ordered that no remission should be granted. The famine commission 
pointed out that the Board of Revenue was not justified in passing the decided 
order. A proper enquiry into the loss of crops would have given an accurate 
picture about the impending ravages of famine and of ascertaining what stocks 
existed. Thus, a great mistake was committed in dealing with the famine at an 
early stage. 


On 3 November 1865, Messrs Gisborne and Co. of Calcutta strongly 
urged the Government to import and store grain to meet the impending famine. 
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The Board of Revenue rejected the proposal as they held that the extent of 
calamity had been considerably exaggerated in the firm’s letter. The Board 
pointed out that there would be suffering but no famine. They were strongly 
opposed to the policy of Government undertaking the duty of purchasing and 
storing grain. They held that the Government could not under any 
circumstances, interfere with the course of trade or take upon themselves the 
duty of traders without doing positive mischief. The Board added that if the 
Government were to attempt a huge monopoly of this kind, the operation of 
ordinary traders would be paralyzed and an infinitely inferior agency substituted. 


At this time, when his presence in famine-stricken area was absolutely 
necessary, Ravenshaw left for the Tributary Mahals towards the end of 
November and was absent for more than two month. He penetrated very far 
into the hilly country, visiting parts scarcely seen by a European before. His 
correspondence was delayed by many days. The absence of the head of the 
division at such a critical time, particularly when there was no urgent political 
matter requiring his presence in the Mahals, was really unfortunate. 


It was soon apparent that the distress could not be effectually met only 
by local private charity. That was not forthcoming with any liberality. The 
public works, therefore, was the only means for the relief of distress. The relief 
works were organized by undertaking the construction of roads. Barlow, the 
Collector or Puri, considered it very urgent that wages in food should be given 
to the labourers and grain should be imported and stored for this purpose. The 
Board of Revenue rejected Barlow’s proposal for importing and storing rice. 
The public works must have afforded considerable relief to the suffering 
population, if the Government had not made the mistake of insisting on 
payment in cash wages supply of food to the labourers. Ravenshaw returned to 
Cuttack from his tour on 31 January 1866. A critical time had arrived. He 
dispatched that very day, the following telegram to the Board, “Famine relief 
is at a standstill as the food is not supplied to the labourers.” The answer received 
was decisive. The following telegram came from the board of revenue on 1 
February. “The Government declines to import rice. If the market favours 
importers, rice will find its way without Government interference which can 
only do harm. All payment for labour employed to relieve the present distress 
are to be in cash.” The result of this unfortunate telegram was to stifle and put 
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an end to discussion regarding the importation of rice from that time till a 
period when the state both of the weather and of the people rendered it too 
late to import it with successful effect. The Famine Commissioners later held 
that Ravenshaw’s telegram of 31st January marked the point “when either 
importation should have been ordered to render effective the public works 
contemplated for the relief of the starving, or special enquiry should have 
been made which, in all probability, would have brought to light the deficiency 
of grain and the necessity of importation for purpose still more extended.” 


Sir Cecil Beadon, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, visited Orissa with 
his Public Works Secretary, Colonel Nicolls, and G.F. Cockburn, member of 
the Board of Revenue, in the middle of February 1866. On 17 February he 
held at Cuttack a Darbar which was attended by twenty rajas of Mahals, eighty 
Zamindars, and the covenanted and un-covenanted officers of the districts. In 
his Darbar speech he explained that Government could never interfere with 
prices by importing rice “If I were to attempt to do this, I would consider 
myself no better than dacoit or thief.” On this statement the Hindu Patriot of 
5 March remarked, “No sane or righteous man would wish him to be either, 
but have not the people of Orissa a right to ask him to act as a man and a 
brother. A despot as Louis Napoleon is, he did not spurn the common feeling 
of humanity when he heard of the terrible dislocation which the late cyclone 
had caused in his small dependency at Chandernagore.” If Beadon had gone 
about his business in right earnest, he would have taken effective steps to import 
rice before it was too late. 


After Beadon’s visit towards the end of May, the famine grew and spread 
throughout Orissa till it reached gigantic proportions, demoralizing and 
decimating the province. The price of grain increased more and more. Rice 
had always been cheap in Orissa, 12 annas a maund being the usual rate. Its 
recent rise was unprecedented and should have attracted official attention 
long before May. In the month of January 1866, the price was about Rs. 3 a 
maund in Balasore and Cuttack and a little higher in Puri. In February, it rose 
to Rs. 4 in the first mentioned two districts and Rs. 5 in the last mentioned 
district. No steps were taken to meet the fearful crisis which was fairly 
approaching. In April the price rose still higher, and rice became scarce. It was 
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sold in Balasore at 9 seers, in Cuttack at 7 and in Puri at 6 seers to the rupee. 
But April also passed away and the British authorities did not take any step. At 
last came the terrible month of May. The whole of Orissa was “engulfed by 
the tidal wave of starvation and crime, disease and arid death.” The self- 
confidence of the British administrators received a great shock. It is rightly 
commented : “Seldom can official complacency and doctrinaire economics 
have combined to produce such a holocaust.” 


3. Extreme Famine Condition 


When Ravenshaw visited Balasore in May 1866, he himself became a 
witness to very extreme famine scenes there. He was almost trampled underfoot 
by starving mobs many a time. He too had now recognized the extent of 
calamity and the necessity of Government action. 


On 27 May, Ravenshaw found that even the troops and Government 
establishments in Cuttack were on the point of starvation. He recommended 
immediate importation of rice for use of troops, for jails and to feed labourers 
on relief works and supply of food to starving through relief committees. On 
29 May, Sir C. Beadon ordered the Board of Revenue to import rice 
immediately. The Board of Revenue had no other alternative than to perform 
their duty. 


In June, entire Orissa was plunged in one universal famine of extreme 
severity. The cry of the famine stricken population waxed louder and louder 
every day. There never were such crowds of starving people and such mortality 
in every nook and comer of Orissa. No sort of order could be kept among the 
famishing crowd and “for miles round you heard their yell for food.” 


By the end of June, rice to the value of about 25 lakhs of rupees was 
imported. But the importation was very much obstructed due to the outburst 
of monsoon on the Orissa coast. As a result, not much rice could be shipped 
there. There were no harbours on the Orissan coast. False Point, which offered 
a secure anchorage during the monsoon, was only then discovered for the first 
time. Another difficulty was that when the ships had brought rice to the coast, 
to get it unloaded and carry up to the interior was very difficult. It was not till 
September that any sufficient quantity of rice had reached the centres of 
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demand. June, July and August were the months in which famine was most 
intensely felt. 


As fast as rice came in, the relief operations, paralysed for want of it, 
revived and multiplied. In July some centres for the distribution of cooked 
food were established, some in August and in September the full number 88, 
were in operation in the three districts. The numbers of these centres were 43 
in Cuttack, 22 in Balasore and 23 in Pun. 


The mortality reached its culminating point at the beginning of the second 
week of August, during the heavy rain and storms which preceded and caused 
floods in rivers Mahanadi and Kathjori. The people were then in the lowest 
stage of exhaustion. The emaciated crowds collected at the feeding stations 
had no sufficient shelter, and the cold and wet killed them in fearful numbers. 
The flood which followed the rains was unusually high. In the flooded parts, 
the loss of the expected crop terribly increased the prospective sufferings of 
the people. Thus the terrible famine revealed how deplorable was the situation 
of the farming class in Orissa, who would die like starved animals if crops 
failed. 


4. Decline of the Famine 


One form of relief measure which the Government adopted for the relief 
of distress was the opening of public works. They were of two kinds. Some 
were carried on by the Public Works Department and some by the Collectors 
as manager of the Government estates. The works were carried on the principle 
that they should be paid in cash and not in grain. 


The public works did not prove to be of great use in relieving the distress 
as the Government declined to provide food for the labourers instead of paying 
in cash. The irrigation company was paying its own labourers, their wages in 
imported rice. The consequence was that they attracted large numbers of 
workmen and employed on an average about 9,000 people daily. 


In May 1866, the Government commenced to import rice. The imported 
food was supplied to the people partly through charitable distribution and partly 
through sale. The rice was sold to those who could afford to pay the market 
Price for grain, but whom the market could not supply. The charitable 
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distribution was made to most of the people who could not purchase. The 
distribution of the food of these people was left freely in the hands of the 
Relief Committees, which had been established, from the first, in each district. 


Another form of relief which had been spontaneously adopted by the 
sufferers themselves was emigration. The people of Orissa were, as a rule, 
wedded to their homes, and averse to locomotion. But prostrated by this 
calamity, they sought relief by migrating to other areas, where they might expect 
cheap food and abundant work. They streamed into Midnapore and other places. 


In the month of November 1866, with the coming of new harvests, the 
food situation improved. The accounts received by Government were full of 
promise as to the future. Prices were reported as already falling. The condition 
of the people was improving gradually. But the relief operations were continued 
in limited scale after November 1866, till there was no longer any necessity for 
them. These operations embraced the feeding of paupers, their shelter and the 
employment of those capable of light work. Besides, the following indirect 
relief measures were carried out for the quick recovery of the province after 
November 1866. 


The prices of Government rice were reduced in those places where the 
uniform state of poverty and depression rendered it impossible for the mass of 
people to purchase it at the prices in force. The discretion was given to the 
commissioner of the division to carry out this policy wherever circumstances 
rendered it expedient. The permission to sell rice at reduced rates was also 
extended to the labourers employed by the public works department and the 
East India Irrigation and Canal Company. 


As the condition of the population of salt tracts in Orissa was very 
deplorable, the emigration of these people was encouraged and assisted. A 
large number of such emigrant paupers were located in Khurda and other 
Government estates. The settlers were provided with land and the means to 
till it. In a short time, they were found thriving and their lands well sown. 


For the orphans left destitute by the famine, an expenditure of Rs. 2 per 
month for each was sanctioned until permanent arrangement could be made 
for their support. The number of famine orphans was estimated at 1553 and a 
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monthly allowance of Rs. 3 for each was made to their custodians or guardians 
by the Famine Committee on the understanding that the payment would be 
continued to the age of 17 for boys and of 16 for girls. It was also decided that 
a marriage amount would be granted to the girls and a small bonus to the boys 
to start them in life. 


In consequence of the high prices prevailing in Orissa, general increase 
of allowances was granted from 1 April 1867 to 31 December 1867 to all 
Government servants on low salaries, employed in the province. An extra 
allowance of 50 per cent on their salaries was granted to those whose monthly 
pay did not exceed Rs. 10 and 25 per cent to those whose salary was in excess 
of Rs. 10 but did not exceed Rs. 200. The persons receiving more than Rs 200 
and less than Rs. 250, were to have their salaries raised to the latter amount 
and no increase was given to such as drew above Rs. 250. 


Pending enquiry into the state of the crops and the effects of the famine 
on the cultivating classes in Orissa, the suspension of the entire installment of 
revenue due on April and November 1867, was sanctioned in the case of all 
Zamindars, the loss of whose estates exceeded one-half of the crops, on the 
condition of their remitting in the same proportion in favour of the ryots. 


Advances were also made to the Zamindars in Orissa for the promotion 
of cultivation on the security of the estates. Advances were given strictly for 
the purpose implied in the designation. Repayment was insisted on within Six 
months if they were diverted to any other purpose. If the advances were utilized 
for the purpose for which they were made, no interest should be charged on 
them for three years. Moreover, to induce the ryots to cultivate their lands, 
advances of seed rice were made to all who were unable to secure a supply for 
themselves. 


The settlement of 1837 was to expire in 1867. As the province had 
suffered from a disastrous famine, it was decided not to make a new settlement. 
Accordingly, the settlement was prolonged for another term of thirty years. 
The single measure helped a great deal in the speedy recovery of the agricultural 
Orissa from the horrors of the famine of 1866. 


The carrying out of these direct and indirect relief measures, coupled 
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with ripening of new crops in December 1867, brought about gradual 
improvement in food situation. As the new crop began to come into the market 
in considerable quantity, the general famine was said to have come to an end. 
The people returned to their avocations, baring only the emaciated, the orphans 
and the widows. There still continued to be more general distress in the 
unfortunate facts which had suffered a second calamity by the floods. 


5. Consequences 


Famine occurred in Orissa in all ages. During the British rule the number 
and intensity of famines increased. Because the people of Orissa were much 
impoverished, whenever there was destruction of crops due to flood, drought 
or cyclone, starvation death and famine became inevitable. During the sixty 
years from 1830 to 1894 there were eleven famines. The famine of 1866 is 
most intense and terrible. Despite the remedial measures the famine, big or 
small famines engulfed Orissa even after 1866. 


The primary causes of the famine that appeared in Orissa during the 
British rule were deep poverty of the people and frequent natural calamities 
like flood and drought. Two other causes which added to the suffering of the 
people were absence of the good means of communication and considerable 
exportation of rice from Orissa. Generally, it was found that although rice was 
available during the famine, the people had no capacity to purchase. During 
the famine of 1866, it was found that the continued exportation of rice had so 
much lowered the stock of rice, that it was not available in the bazaar for 
purchase. Hence there was countless starvation deaths in 1866-67, scarcity of 
food and famine condition prevailed in the entire stretch of East Coast from 
Madras to Calcutta. But in the coastal districts of Balasore, Cuttack and Puri 
the famine assumed devastating character. This was mainly because of the 
fact that the British officers had shown total callousness in dealing with famine. 
Although there was painfully insufficient stock of rice, no step was taken to 
import rice till May 1866. Ten lacs of people of Cuttack, Puri and Balasore 
districts perished in this famine. The ghastly nature of the famine displayed 
the serious defects in the Bengal administration in Orissa and lamentable neglect 
of the vital problem of the development of Orissa. This showed wide gulf 
which separated the foreign ruler from Indian subjects. It exposed the 
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fundamental weakness of the theory of laissez faire. It shook the English ruling 
class out of their self-complacency. The famine commission of 1866 pointed 
out that the whole system suffered from the defects of the information available 
on any particular problem and also from the reluctance of the government to 
take direct action. After the famine, the Bengal Government inaugurated a 
policy of adopting a more active system instead of the old laissez-faire, with a 
more direct contact with the people. The practice of holding detailed and 
systematic enquiry as a preliminary to the action by the Government was 
instituted. Comprehensive enquiry and compilation of statistics became the 
basis of subsequent Government. 


The famine of 1866 is an event of great significance in the history of 
Orissa. It turned the course of Orissa’s history. A new era of socio-economic 
development of Orissa was ushered in after the famine and measures were adopted 
for the prevention of famine or recurrence the effect of such a calamity. Rapid 
strides were made in terms of schools, roads and canals. The construction of 
canals was pushed on steadily. 250 miles of canals were excavated under the 
Orissa canal project for the purpose of irrigation. Orissa was provided with vitally 
required roads, both metalled and non-metalled. But the real revolution in 
communication was affected by the opening of the Bengal Nagpur Railway line 
with the extent of 230 miles train line in Orissa, linking Calcutta with Madras 
during the last decade of 19 Century. The development of means of 
communication brought an end to the geographical isolation of Orissa. It led to 
the forging of the social, political and economic link between Orissa and the 
outside world. While the number of primary schools and high schools began to 
grow, foundation of Ravenshaw College was the beginning of the higher western 
learning in Orissa. The spread of western ideas resulted in a gradual transformation 
of the mental horizon of people. In course of time, as everywhere in India, there 
developed a political consciousness based on western ideas. The leading minds 
of Orissa began to think of social charges in the wake of western education. The 
developmental works, the impact of that took place in the post-famine period 
was felt only after 1920. So famine occurred in Orissa till 1920. After 1920 
number and intensity of the famine diminished considerably. Besides, terrible 
famine like that of 1866 did not occur in Orissa again. 


Another significant outcome of the famine of 1866 was that it had sown 
the seeds of the amalgamation of Oriya speaking areas. It was recognized that 
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the disastrous effect of the fragmentation of Oriya-speaking areas and 
consequent extreme backwardness of Orissa in every sphere was the terrible 
cause of famine of 1866 in which 10 lacs people of Cuttack, Puri and Balasore 
districts died due to want of food. The then secretary of state, Sir Stafford 
Northcote traced the causes of the famine and suggested amalgamation of 
Oriya-speaking tracts under one administration as an effective remedial 
measure. After 1866, a new consciousness began to grow in the minds of 
enlightened Oriyas. They began to think of uniting the Oriya-speaking people 
living in three administrative divisions in order to alleviate their sufferings. In 
due course of time, Utkal union movement gained ground and became vigorous. 


Each calamity had its lesson and the lesson of this famine was the 
adoption by the Government of Policy of attention. The opinion expressed by 
Sir Stafford Northcote, then secretary of state for India, in the House of 
Commons, may be regarded as a just conclusion. “This catastrophe must always 
remain a monument of our failure, a humiliation to the people of this country, 
to the Government of this country and to those of our Indian officials of 
whom we had perhaps been a little too proud. At the same time, we must hope 
that we might derive from it lesions which might be of real value to ourselves, 
and that out of this deplorable evil, good of no insignificant kind might 
ultimately arise.” 
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Odisha was the last State to be finally occupied by East India Company 
in the year 1803 A.D. The valiant people of Odisha fought relentlessly against 
the British forces. In 1776 A.D., after concluding a treaty with the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, the East India Company took possession of the Ganjam district 
and the rest of Odisha from the Marathas. However the British conquest and 
the consolidation of its power proved extremely difficult because of the 
famous Paika Rebellion of 1817 A.D, which was spearheaded by Buxi 
Jagabandhu Vidyadhara Mahapatra. The rebellious Buxi had taken the help of 
Dora Bisoi, who had ordered four thousands Kandha militia to fight along with 
him in his fight against British rule. Buxi Jagabandhu was stunned by the bravery 
of the Kandha Paikas. This Paika Rebellion was the first valiant opposition to 
the British power in India, much before the First Indian War of Independence 
of 1857 A.D. By an act of Parliament in the year 1858 A.D. the East India 
Company transferred all its powers to the British Crown to govern India. 


Eight years after, in 1866 A.D., Odisha suffered one of the worst 
calamities in history, which is known as ‘Na Anka Durbhikshya’ (famine of 
1866) which affected three districts; Puri, Cuttack, Balasore and the adjacent 
Princely States. It is to be noted that in the 19 Century, the entire Odia speaking 
territories were not under one administration. While the people of Ganjam 
and Koraput were administered by the Madras Presidency, Sambalpur was a 
part of the Central Provinces. The Odisha division consisted of Puri, Cuttack 
and Balasore districts which were all under the Bengal Presidency. In these 
three districts, the total population was only 37 lakhs. Out of this, the population 
of Cuttack district itself was 15 lakhs. In these three districts, nearly 10 lakhs 
people died in the Great Famine. The eminent Odia writer, Fakir Mohan 
Senapati was a witness to the famine. According to him, nearly 30 lakhs living 
beings, including animals, died due to starvation. The primary cause was the 
severe droughts in the years 1865 and 1866. In fact, the region did not get a 
single drop of rain from September 1865 onwards. 
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The famine relief policy of the British was based on principle of non- 
interference. The authorities relied on private trade to ensure food availability 
when the harvest had failed. Price control or ban on food grain exports were 
never imposed. 


The Government intervened to help the distressed people by undertaking 
public works like building roads and irrigation projects, where relief was 
exchanged for hard work at very low wages. The realisation of the British 
administrators was that they had the capacity to reduce mortality existed, but 
they chose not to do so. They preferred not to interfere in free trade in the face 
of mass mortality. 


More than 10 lakh people died in this famine, crying helplessly for a 
handful of food grain to the authorities. This famine is in reality a genocide 
done by the British Raj represented by T.E. Ravenshaw and his accomplishes. 
Horrifying scenes of hungry people ~ mothers selling their children for food, 
heaps of corpses lying on the road side because the poor relatives were not 
able to perform their last rights, were seen everywhere in the State. Millions of 
lives could have been saved if the officers of the British Raj had bothered 
about doing the right thing at right time. Pathetic voices of screaming millions 
crying for food fell in their deaf ears. T.E. Ravenshaw and Sir Cecil Beadon can 
be called as butchers. 


Reasons for the Odisha Famine of 1866 


It is to be kept in the mind that English rulers were totally unsympathetic 
towards Indians, specially Odias, who were very independent minded, and 
had fought and killed many English men in the Paika Uprising of 1817, the 
first war of independence. They had not forgotten the murders of two of their 
English officers, Lieutenant Bromali and Ensign Gibon and 13 other sepoys at 
the hands of Dora Bisoi. To the ill luck of people of Odisha, nature too dealt 
a cruel blow to them in the year 1865 and subsequently in 1866. In 1865, 
there was not a drop of rain after September, which resulted in a total crop 
failure. In the year 1866, there was failure of the timely rainfall, once again 
resulting in the total loss of the rice crop. Due to uncontrolled and free trade 
system, businessmen exported grains from Odisha to the neighboring States 
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of Bengal, Bihar and Madras Presidency. There was no artificial irrigation like 
canals or tanks which had been built by the by government at that time. There 
was no education patronised by the government and there were only 77 schools 
with 35,000 pupils in a province which has a population of 45,34,813. There 
were Christian Missions operating in Cuttack, Balasore and Pipli. They had 
informed their Church authorities in England about the crop failure. The system 
of administration was totally defective. The executive had no desire to govern. 
Their only interest was collecting taxes and filling the coffers. They avoided 
any interference in the affairs of the common man. 


The suffering humanity had no other way of earning money. It was 
unfortunate that the government had banned salt manufacturing since 1863 
which had thrown 26,000 people of these three coastal districts out of 
employment. They chiefly depended on working for others to earn their bread. 


It has been recorded that, the business community of Madras territory 
known as Telinga (Kumuties) and M/s. Robert Cherriol and Company had 
exported in the year 1864-65, 33,000 tons of food grains. From Balasore alone 
28,000 tons were exported. 


When the crop failure was first noticed in October 1865, the Zamindars 
expressed their inability to collect revenue from the farmers and begged for 
more time. The Commissioner of Odisha, without conducting any enquiry, 
rejected their petitions and adhered to the policy of laissez-fare or non- 
interference in dealing with food crisis. The result was that the factors already 
mentioned, coupled with total absence of timely importation of rice due to 
apathy and lack of interest of the state to look after the common people, 
resulted, in an appalling calamity. The Secretary of State, Sir Stafford Northcote, 
while reviewing the report of the Famine Commission, remarked “there has 
been a most unfortunate want of foresight and energy on the part of those who 
were charged with the administration of the province, where it occurred and 
that some grave errors of judgment have been committed.” 


From mid-October, to be exact from 20® of the month, a panic developed 
as the entire rice trade came to a standstill and not a grain could be purchased 
by the traders from the villages.. These were surely indication of famine. Mr. 
Lessi, the Police Superintendent of Puri and Ramakoy Chatterjee, Deputy 
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Magistrate, after making a field visit, forecasted about the impending famine. 
On 26® October, 1865, Mr. Muspratt, the Collector of Balasore, recommended 
a time petition received from number of Zamindars, where it was clearly stated 
that the Ryots are unable to pay the rent, but the stone hearted Commissioner 
of Odisha, T.E. Ravenshaw, rejected the recommendation of Mr. Muspratt 
and the same line was taken by G.F. Cockburn, member of the Board of 
Revenue, who never tried to make any field enquiry about the severity of the 
drought which had broken the backbone of the poorer classes. 


On the 27® October, 1865 T.E. Ravenshaw submitted to the Bengal 
Government a detailed report on the situation wherein he admitted that not 
only the general public but the military authorities too found it difficult in 
purchasing rice for the forces. However, in spite of this admission, he reiterated 
that there were plenty of grains in the country side which in course of time 
will come to the market. He also denied the truth that there had been a total 
failure of crop. This sort of remark exposes the fact that T.E. Ravenshaw was 
entirely out of touch with the ground reality and needs of the suffering masses. 
The Famine Commission later on observed that Ravenshaw’s opinion “were 
rash and found on wholly insufficient information.” The Collector of Balasore 
again reported that in his district merchants had no stock of grain to meet the 
needs of the people. But the Commissioner cautioned him not to interfere 
with the trade in any manner. In the 2™ week of November 1865, W.J. Money, 
the Collector of Cuttack, requested the authorities of the Board of Revenue 
to set up an enquiry throughout the district to find out the extent of losses 
caused by drought. This was done for considering remission of revenue. He 
even said that a great portion of the crop has been lost due to lack of rain and 
petitions for enquiry and remissions were being received every day in his office. 
But the Board of Revenue blindly believed Ravenshaw’s views, as it was 
unnecessary to conduct any enquiry which may raise the expectations of the 
people that Government may provide some help. Later, the Famine 
Commission has pointed out that the Board of Revenue was entirely wrong in 
passing this order. 


On 3" November 1865, Messrs Gisborne and Co. of Calcutta strongly 
urged the Govt. to import and store grain to meet the impending famine. At 
this juncture, T.E. Ravenshaw left for tour to the Tributary Mahals although 
there was no urgent political matter requiring his presence in the Mahals. 
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Usually, visits to the Tributary Mahals were considered by Commissioners as 
fun and frolic affairs. Therefore, his visit can be compared to that of Nero 
fiddling while Rome was burning. It will not be out of place to mention that 
when Ravenshaw came to join his post at Cuttack, his wife from Calcutta left 
for London. Ravenshaw returned to Cuttack two months after the tour on the 
31* January 1866. By that time, famine relief work had come to standstill in 
every nook and corner of Odisha. Private local charity had stopped as food 
materials was no more available. Ravenshaw sent a telegram to the Board, stating 
that as food is not supplied to the labourers, famine relief has come to a standstill. 
The Board of Revenue, which was unconcerned about the welfare of the people, 
immediately replied that the Government had declined the import of rice and 
ordered that payments to labourers should be made in cash. 


In February 1866, Sir Cecil Beadon, the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, 
along with the Secretary of Public Works, Colonel Nicolls and G.F. Cock, 
Member of the Board of Revenue visited Odisha. On 17® February, they held 
a Darbar at Cuttack where 20 Rajas, 80 Zamindars and other officers were 
present. Sir Beadon was equally heartless and took no steps and rejected the 
considered pleas of Rajas and Zamindars to import rice. Gradually the situation 
was going out of control and rise of price was taking place in a galloping speed. 
In the month of May 1866, Odisha saw the worst scenes of starvation, crime, 
disease and death. Ravenshaw visited Balasore in May 1866, he saw for himself 
the extreme famine stricken people who were wailing. He realized the urgent 
need for Government action. On the 27® May 1866, he found that even the 
troops and inmates of the jail and people of Government establishments were 
on the point of starvation. He recommended the import of rice without any 
further delay. On 29® May, Beadon ordered the Board of Revenue authorities 
to import rice which they complied. In June 1866, people of the entire State 
were crying louder and louder, getting no succor from Government sources in 
spite of their repeated appeals. By the end of June, rice worth 25 lakhs of 
rupees was imported, but it could not reach the coast of Odisha as monsoon 
had set in. There were no harbours in the Odisha coast where ships could be 
anchored. False point was discovered for the first time, which could offer a 
secure anchorage point to get the rice unloaded from the ship and carried to 
the interior points. In the month of June, July and August, the intensity of the 
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famine was greatly felt. The government established 88 centers for distribution 
of cooked food in all the three districts, 43 in Cuttack, 22 in Balasore and 23 in 
Puri. By the middle of August, death rates were at the highest point and 
adding to the miseries of the people due to unavailability of food, heavy rains 
and storms caused panic. Both Mahanadi and Kathajodi rivers were flooded. 
Starving people who had gathered at the feeding centers had no shelters. They 
were at the lowest stage of exhaustion. The people died by suffering from 
fever, diarrhea and all sorts of diseases. 


By this time the Government had woken up and started construction 
of roads and irrigation channels at different places. But the workers were paid 
in cash which was not liked by them. On the other hand the irrigation company 
which was engaging labourers was paying their wages in form of rice. It is 
roughly estimated that they were employing 9,000 people daily. 


The imported rice could reach people only in the months of September 
and October. But by that time at least 10 lakhs people had died due to hunger. 
Odisha’s trouble did not end in 1866. Heavy rains and flooding had destroyed 
their rice crop. But, they depended on the relief operation and large scale 
public works for their survival. The Government had imported 40,000 tons 
of rice and was making generous use to help the people. In 1867 there was a 
good harvest and the people did not depend on anybody for food. Because of 
the new crop which began coming to market in huge quantity it was considered 
that the famine had come to an end. Another great relief given by the 
Government was the settlement of 1837 which was to expire in 1867 was 
allowed to prolong for another term of 30 years. People started returning to 
their villages and taking up their vocations. Only orphans and widows had to 
depend on the mercy of the Government. 


Between 1851 and 1900 there were as many as 24 famines recorded in 
India. From 1830 to 1894, eleven famines occurred in Odisha. Flood and 
drought had always created havoc among the poor working class people of 
Odisha. Like all famines the ‘Odisha Famine-1866’ was preceded by a severe 
drought resulting in crop failure in 1865 and 1866. Every time British officers 
had shown casual and careless attitude in dealing with famine. The deliberate 
neglect which caused 10 lakhs lives was condemned by one and all. 
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Although late, news of the famine and neglect by the officials reached 
the British Government at London. Sir Stafford Northcote, Secretary of State, 
wrote to Govt. of India to institute a commission of enquiry (a) to find out the 
reasons for the occurrence of the famine, (b) whether to help the people at the 
right time adequate steps were taken, if no, is there any reason for not taking 
such steps, (c) what steps should be taken to prevent reoccurrence of such 
misfortune, (d) if misfortune occurs what steps should be taken by Govt to 
meet it. The Governor General of India, Lord Lawrence, appointed a three 
man enquiry commission under the Chairmanship of George Campbell and 
two other members, Mr. Dampier and Col. W.E. Morton of the Royal Engineers. 
Commission started their enquiry after reaching Puri by ship in December 17, 
1866. The Commission took evidences of 130 persons in total at Puri and 
Cuttack. Two persons whose evidences were very important but could not be 
taken were one Mr. Cockburn and the other the former Collector of Puri, Mr. 
Barlow. On 6 April 1867, the commission submitted their report to the Govt. 
of India. On 22" April, Govt. of India while forwarding this report to London 
mentioned (i) T.E. Ravenshaw was not fit for the post of Commissioner, (1) 
Board of Revenue was incapable of handling the situation and therefore guilty 
(iii) Sir Cecil Beadon could not handle the famine situation satisfactory. The 
Odisha famine commission report was discussed on 2” August 1867 in the 
House of Commons. After the hot discussion by members of the Parliament 
at the end Sir Stafford Northcote made the following statement. ‘This 
catastrophe must always remain a monument of our failure, a humiliation to 
the people of this country, to the Government of this country and to those of 
our Indian officials of whom we had perhaps been a little too proud. For all of 
us this is a great insult. At the same time, we must hope that we might derive 
from it lesions which might be of real value to ourselves, and that out of this 
deplorable evil, good of no insignificant kind might ultimately arise.’ 


After examining the report of famine commission the then Secretary of 
State traced the causes of famine and was of view that Odia speaking tracks 
should be amalgamated under one administration. 
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Odisha Famine of 1866: Lessons 
for the 21* Century 


Dr. Manoranjan Mohanty 


I write this essay keeping in mind my experience as a researcher on 
Kalahandi since the 1980s and a participant in the study and public action on 
the aftermath of the Odisha Super Cyclone of 1999. Some reflections also 
come out of my research on China and working in the recent years in the field 
of global studies. 


These experiences confirmed that historical episodes such as the 1866 
Famine must not be looked at as 'events' but as 'processes' even though they 
appeared to be occurrences spanning days or months. The massive toll of lives 
between April and October 1866,mainly due to starvation, amounting to some 
ten lakhs in the Odisha Division must be placed in the context of the processes 
taking place during the preceding years. Equally important is to note how the 
episode regarding the famine and the measures that followed were presented in 
the subsequent years through history-writing and creation of public memory 
during the colonial period and after independence. History-writing and 
presentation of historical episodes always reflect one's political viewpoint. 


Actors of the time, and their successors and observers from a variety of 
vantage points will look back in many different ways. Thus, the first lesson in 
this exercise is a methodological one that historical episodes, including epoch- 
making ones will have multiple interpretations because they were not just events 
but also processes. 


A Methodological Lesson: Event and Process 


Some analysts would emphasise more on the event, in this case the rain 
failure in 1865, the non-availability of rice in the market, the deaths, the 
management of relief centres. Others would not only take serious note of 
them, but also discern the process of how the colonial administration was 
steadily developing a network of mainly British traders who were working 
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with local zamindars for not only revenue extraction but also resource transfer 
from India, the colony to the metropolitan power, England. This was the period 
when ideology of the market economy and free trade was promoted vigorously 
in Europe and its administration in colonies was designed to take concrete 
steps to work with trading companies and Chambers of Commerce. So rice 
trade was left to traders who freely exported rice from Odisha - then a surplus 
producing region- to Burma and elsewhere. 


Making profit was their sole objective and this was a noble one under 
that ideology. 


The local political economy was reorganised accordingly. The zamindars, 
called kings in many areas, estate-owners and big land-owners were given full 
power to manage their estates as long as they paid revenues to the British 
Treasury and ensured the supply of grains to the market. They stored, rather 
hoarded huge quantities of grains to get higher prices at all times. In fact, many 
accounts recorded by the Famine Commission Report indicate that they had 
hoarded food grains in 1866 or were believed to have done so. It is important 
to look at the evolution of this process in Odisha gradually during the 1830s 
and 1840s when British revenue administration got established on the ground 
in coastal Odisha and after 1857 when direct line of authority under the British 
government consolidated this system. This process of operation of the economy 
and political authority must draw our attention while looking at the 1866 Famine. 


Those who take the process more seriously would emphasise on deeper 
causes of the famine while those who pay attention mainly to the event would 
underline administrative failure as the main cause of the calamity. 


The deeper causes would include the flaws of an uncontrolled market, 
limitations of free trade, the land relations under the zamindari system that 
denied adequate returns for the labour of the peasants, the tillers on land. This 
approach would examine the colonial administrative system that serviced free 
market economy and feudal agrarian system and exploited the poor. This 
perspective included looking at the cultural institutions of temples, churches 
and mosques who had been turned subservient to the colonial power. This 
included study of trends such as processes as to how energy and power of the 
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local people to take care of themselves had been sapped by suppression of 
revolts by modern military power of the colonial regimes. It is important to 
see this background to the 1866 Famine. This process did not end with the fall 
in the number of deaths or with Famine Commission Report in 1867. The 
diseases and malnutrition for the succeeding years was a part of the process.’ 


The 150th year of the Great Odisha Famine was followed by the 200th 
anniversary of the Paika Rebellion of 1817. It is important to see in depth the 
socio-political and economic process that evolved during this period (1817 to 
1866) in the coastal regions of direct colonial rule and the princely states of 
indirect rule.’ 


In the same way we must understand the post-independence history of 
Odisha to find out what kind of extractive economy and land relations that 
produced the vulnerability of the people of the Kalahand;i region -later famous 
as the KBK region causing starvation conditions, even deaths, severe 
malnutrition and largescale distress migration. In the coastai region too, despite 
industrialization in the Paradip region, the rural people of the Kujanga-Erasama 
region in Jagatsinghpur district, failed to withstand the fury of the supercyclone. 
Has their vulnerability disappeared uuring the post-cyclone period ? Were the 
‘cyclone shelters' and the housing under the Indira Awas Yojana and the like 
were adequate responses to the crisis? Or was there a need for a structural 
intervention to raise the livelihood and safely level of the population of the 
cyclone-prone region through longterm development measures focusing on 
afforestation and agro-forestry economy and related industrialisation. 


Those who take the episode as an event will focus on good administrators 
and bad administrators. No doubt that is important and we must train and 
produce a cadre of efficient and imaginative civil servants and professionals 
training tin the modern disaster-management technology to handle crisis. But 
they too become victims of the ‘event management' perspective, showing sparks 
in one moment, failing in another moment. It is the understanding of the long 
term processes which must be reflected in the policy-making as well as in the 
training of the civil servants an disaster management experts. The current stress 
on 'techno-managerial efficiency’ in disaster management - with training in 
modern means of communication and weather forecasting, rapid action 
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transport and life-saving- although very important, may still not be enough as a 
response to disasters old or new. 


State, its character, capacity and limitations 


Some important lessons can be drawn on the role of the state in managing 
disasters. 


Firstly, the socio-political character of the state will be necessarily reflected 
in the functioning of the government at all times including in disaster time. 


The claim that state agencies will do their best to save people in times of 
disasters is to be seen in context. The colonial regime at the time of the 1866 
Famine was so committed to the agenda of the traders that instead of directly 
procuring rice and distributing among the needy people, it contracted them to 
the commercial interests who made profit even at the time of distress. In the 
post independence period, there was more direct involvement of the 
government agencies because the nature of the state had undergone significant 
change. Whether it was the Bihar Famine in 1966 or the draught, scarcity and 
distress situation in the Kalahandi region during the peak period of 1980s and 
1990s public distribution of rice and even cooked food was encouraged. 
Government agencies teamed up with voluntary organisations to make it 
possible. 


But as Sainath put it in a dramatic way in his famous book on Kalahandi, 
Everybody Loves a Good Drought’, middle men and vested interests, 
especially contractors and the nexus of politicians, bureaucrats and dealers 
often become the beneficiaries of this system. This is because long term 
measures of land reforms, agricultural development, employment-generation 
schemes through rural and forest industries and above all capacity-building 
through universalization of school education and healthcare are not given 
priority. The main response to famine and drought takes the form of relief. 


It is important to note that as neo-liberal economic reforms proceed, 
such structural reforms which do not give immediate returns to increase 
economic growth become even less urgent in the policy framework. There are 
even suggestions to close down public distribution system and give a cash 
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amount to the affected people, assuming that they would buy their necessities 
from the market. Ironically, at this point of history of independent India, once 
again we see direct convergence between the state and the interests of big 
capital. But still this situation also sees pressures from people's movements 
and political organisations who had struggled to ensure some major support 
initiatives by the state such as MNREGS, Food Security Act and many direct 
welfare steps by the state. But, we cannot help notice the conflict over 
perspectives in contemporary India about the role of the state. The attack on 
the welfare state in India has many votaries among civil servants, intellectuals 
and media who wish to terminate or privatise public health, education and 
most welfare programmes. 


This is where it is important to reaffirm the role of the state in protecting 
the lives of people in a human rights perspective. It is no longer the 'duty of 
the king' as was the concept in the past, nor even the ‘justification for having a 
state' to end insecurity and disorder as in the social contract theory. All modern 
constitutions including the Constitution of India guarantees 'right to life'. This 
right under Article 21 has been interpreted to mean ‘decent livelihood'. All 
functionaries of the state must realize they were obliged to respect this right 
of people and it was not out of charity that the state was offering solace in 
times of disaster. 


Unfortunately, the patrimonial legacy of the colonial state, the notion of 
'Maa Baap Sarkar', pervasive after the 1866 Famine, still continues in most 
parts of India. It is conspicuous in the day-to-day administration in Odisha. 


The civil society organisations have always played a major role in times 
of distress. During the 1866 Famine the temples and Maths opened 'chhatra' 
or food distribution centres. The missionaries not only served food, but also 
adopted many families, took them into their religious fold and provided 
sustained support to them providing education to their children. But all such 
operations also had narrow sectarian impulses guiding them. They were not 
vigilant bodies monitoring the actions of the government agencies. Nor were 
they following universal principles of serving people in distress. 


In contemporary times the NGO sector had expanded to cover every 
aspect of society. It is interesting to note that religious groups were the first to 
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arrive in the super-cyclone region of Erasama in 1999. The RSS, Anand Marg 
and Lutheran Service were on the forefront. In all the distress situations 
international NGOs such as OXFAM and CARE were active. In the KBK 
Action Plan there was a clear role envisaged for partnership of the state with 
NGOs. We have given these examples to make the point that despite the 
presence of vast number of NGOs with vast resources and technological support 
in the twenty first century, their role as a vigilant body monitoring the actions 
of state and corporate agencies in distress situation was still lacking. This was 
partly because the state did not welcome any oversight by the NGOs and the 
NGOs were dependent on the state, in many cases, for their very existence. 
The lesson from 1866 should have been to allow the NGOs and other people's 
organisations full freedom to work in the areas. If they too followed narrow 
sectarian agenda taking advantage of the vulnerable conditions of the affected 
people, then of course the state had to enforce the law. This is where a free 
media played a key role. 


Media prevents much disaster 


Utkal Dipika started its publication in the height of the famine in August 
1866 and played an important role in reporting about the situation on the ground. 
Its reports exposed many weaknesses in the relief operations, delay in 
movement of rice from the ships, high prices, inefficient management in relief 
centres and of course many tales of deaths and distress. Some press reports in 
foreign papers such as The Englishman in London attracted world attention to 
the magnitude of deaths. But the press reports came too late to make a difference 
to the outbreak and the course of the famine. 


Fortunately, 150 years later we can justly claim that we have an alert 
press in India and also in Odisha that files ground level reports very fast. The 
first report on starvation death and child sale in Kalahandi in 1985 by 
Purushottam Thakur in a local paper - Janavani - that attracted the attention of 
BBC brought the attention of Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi and that sparked a 
series of actions on the issue of poverty and starvation in the region. Later 
Journalist P. Sainath landed in the area and made it even more known all over 
the world. 


The role of the press was highlighted by Amartya Sen in his analysis of 
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the millions of famine deaths in China during the 1958-1960 period.’ He stressed 
the fact that had there been a free press, there would have been national and 
international steps and the scarcity of food in certain regions could be 
compensated by supply from other parts from within China or from outside. 
Since every People's Commune was pursuing the policy of producing adequate 
gains for its own consumption they tried to manage the food crisis themselves 
and miserably failed in that. Even though there were disputes over the number 
of famine deaths- ranging from three millions to thirty millions- the fact that 
millions died in the 1950s in a country where an agrarian revolution had succeeded 
was a blemish which cannot be forgotten in history. Subsequent famines in the 
world in Sub-Saharan Africa, especially Ethiopia and Somalia, also war-riven 
regions in other parts such as Sudan have got quick publicity in world press as a 
result of which many voluntary agencies such as the DRI (Disaster Relief 
International) appeared on the scene along with the United nations. 


The press not only publicized scarcity of food grains, but more importantly 
its unavailability to sections of population. Some people were so poor that 
they did not have the capacity to buy food. In fact, Odisha in the 1860s was a 
surplus region in food grins. Its exports and hoarding and wrong policies made 
it unavailable to the masses of mainly poor people,many middle class 
householdsalso suffered from the famine. Utkal Deepika and even the Famine 
Commission Report recorded it in clear terms. Kalahandi in post-independence 
period was also a district which produced more food grains than was needed 
for consumption by the population. But bulk of its adivasi and dalit and other 
backward class population had undergone impoverishment due to deforestation, 
soil erosion and loss of traditional artisan activity. They had become poor and 
hence without purchasing capacity. This fact was responsible for large scale 
distress migration from Kalahandi and similar areas of Odisha. Purushottam 
Thakur publicized this in his pioneering reports, Sainath did this most powerfully 
with explosive details. They showed how many traditional sources of earning 
from animal husbandry, forest produce, weaving and pottery had disappeared 
with the onset of the modern commercial economy. Thus poverty was the 
main cause of famines. This was the important thesis in Amartya Sen's book 
on the Bengal Famine of 1943 - a man-made famine where over two million 
people died not finding food to eat even though the stores were full of rice. It is 
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a matter of satisfaction that research and press reporting on Kalahandi have kept 
the issue of poverty and distress alive in Odisha leading to the launching of the 
major administrative programme Long Term Action Plan for the KBK Region 
in 1995. The extent of its success on the ground remains a debated issue.’ 


Even though India can take pride in the operation of a free and vibrant 
press there are many trends to control and influence the press and direct the 
reporting of events by using money, governmental pressure and many kinds of 
intimidation. In a situation where many newspapers and television channels 
are owned by corporate houses or politicians the reporting on news such as 
famine deaths or starvation deaths gets constrained.® 


In Odisha, acknowledgement of starvation deaths by a government has 
not been made since the 1970s. Chief Ministers take it as a blot on their 
administration if a starvation death is reported. The famous statement by Chief 
Minister J B Patnaik in 1985 that adivasis in Koraput loved to eat ants as 
delicacies and not as a substitute for rice was referred often by people. The 
reluctance to admit the existence of starvation conditions continued throughout 
till today. Ironically, when the government opened free distribution of cooked 
food on the orders of the Supreme Court in the 1990s in KBK on writ petitions 
filed by Kishan Patnaik and Rabi Das or the schemes such as selling rice in 
one rupee per kg or a five rupee Aahar meal during the BJD regime are clear 
signs that starvation conditions caused by the lack of purchasing capacity 
persisted in case of a vast population of Odisha. The dogged refusal to admit 
the occurrence of farmers’ suicides - nearly 300 in 2015- was a part of the 
same governmentality.” Many other States of India such as Maharashtra, 
Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka and Punjab grankly admitted the cases of farmers' 
suicides and launched remedial action programmes. When this gets reported 
by fearless reporters or by social activists approaching the National Human 
Rights Commission or the Supreme Court the ruling parties should not grudge. 
As democratic leaders they must welcome such reporting, admit undesirable 
happenings and take action on them, rather than feeling offended and penalizing 
the newspaper and the reporter. In case of the Odisha Super Cyclone, Prime 
Minister Vajpayee while providing central support, declined to declare it as a 
‘national calamity' and together with the Odisha government refused to invite 
international assistance. Historically, as well as today, disasters are human 
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tragedies that shocked the entire world and invited support from the entre globe. 
In twenty first century disaster relief is a matter of global responsibility. Support 
from everywhere should be welcomed. It is noteworthy that BRICS countries 
have a special programme on disaster mitigation. 


If only Utkal Deepika had started publishing in 1864 and warned against 
the export of rice in 1865-66 and alerted about the growing scarcity as Puri 
Collector Barlow did in 1866 things might have been perhaps different and less 
tragic. Of course, one must also remember the political character of the press 
and not exaggerate its capacity. But in a situation of competing interests and 
people's mobilization truth about a situation did get out sooner or later. In the 
new information age of social media, satellite camera and satellite television 
the attempts by rulers anywhere to curb press freedom may not succeed. In 
any case, the unambiguous lesson from 1866 is that afree press can help prevent 
disasters and alleviate people's sufferings in a significant measure. 


Famines and Famine by another name 


In post-independence India rarely has any government used the term 
‘famine’ to describe a situation of starvation-related mass deaths. It is not my 
intention to engage here in a definitional exercise. The idea is to highlight a 
political problem of representation of the phenomenon. Leaders of 
democracies in many countries hesitate to admit the occurrence of this 
phenomenon of mass deaths due to lack of food.But several aspects of the 
mass tragedy cannot be ignored. 


First of all, the famine process consists of starvation as well as 
malnutrition and diseases all of which may lead to large scale deaths in a quick 
pace and also over a longer period. Precarious living due to either inadequate 
food or eating unhealthy food or due to prolonged malnutrition is also a part of 
the famine process. Equally important is the phenomenon of diseases caused 
by eating unhealthy food or lack of sanitation. Hence it is important revisit the 
notion of ‘famine mortality' as the total number of deaths may be much higher 
than the mass deaths during the peak period or even the ‘notified’ period of the 
famine.’ In case of the 1866 Famine, there was failure of rain in 1865, but 
heavy rains and floods in 1866. The combination of the drought and flood in a 
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situation of non-availability of rice and serious misjudgement by the British 
officials created a distress situation where many people died of epidemics such 
as cholera. These deaths and health crisis continued for the next several years. 
It is important to note this lesson from 1866 for the contemporary period. In 
KBK region and elsewhere relief food and even guaranteed wage income under 
MNREGS after 2005 in rural areas are inadequate responses to the distress 
situation. They must be supplemented by healthcare. But most important need 
is to enable the local people to earn a living and support themselves. This 
where the hazards of a centralized state system become obvious. Centre as a 
mobiliser of resources must share such resources among States, the States must 
devolve them into districts and then to Panchayats. We still do not trust people 
at the panchayat level to make plans for their living conditions as well as 
emergencies. Panchayats must be empowered to plan for their safety in the 
face of possible drought, floods, cyclones, epidemics and earthquakes. Using 
local knowledge together with the help of most advanced technology provided 
by the civil society and the state Panchayat can play a key role in disaster 
mitigation. They are more likely to treat disaster as a process and not merely 
as n event as they can capture signals early and learn from the past. 


Another issue is to regard famine as a natural calamity rather than a 
man-made one. The Famine Commission Report of 1866-1867 is a good 
reference point to treat it otherwise. Famines, in fact all disasters have to be 
seen not only as natural disasters, but also as human failures.!! No one can 
deny the occurrence of unexpected events such as earthquakes, cyclones, floods 
and draughts. But the lack of anticipation and preparedness and an 
understanding of such phenomenon in the right perspective and developing a 
machinery to meet such contingencies cannot be forgiven. The global 
knowledge system has now enabled meteorologists to track weather through 
satellites and can predict the trend of rains. Water experts know the reasons 
behind floods and have reduced frequency and fury of floods. Even causes of 
cyclones are partly located in deforestation and global warming. Disaster 
management has emerged as an interdisciplinary field with natural scientists 
and social scientists coming together to use modern technology to not only 
intervene in affected areas but also to prevent disasters. 
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It is also true that the industrial revolution that has unfolded into new 
modes of development, especially of modern life style and urbanization have 
caused new forms of disasters. Green Revolution agriculture depleted ground 
water. Deforestation caused drying up of rivers. Dams caused changes in river 
systems and floods appeared in new areas. Irrigation systems helped upto a 
point but the soil had been so eroded that the production cycle was not normal 
any more. Climate change produced more cyclones. 


So famines, or disasters are mainly man-made. Even for those who 
believed that they were mainly natural calamities should note that the damage 
can be much reduced if the socio-political system and its personnel worked in 
the right manner to protect people. 


Another issue relating to the conceptual discourse on famine which arises 
from the experience of the 1866 Famine is to treat it as an administrative 
failure or in the modern parlance a ‘governance’ question or a 'management' 
issue. The field of studies called 'Disaster Management’ has that view. There is 
much in the 1866 Famine Commission Report to put the blame on officials 
for wrong assessments and decisions. Indeed, T E Ravenshaw's refusal to take 
the field reports from Puri and Ganjam seriously, was very costly and he was 
squarely blamed for that error of judgement by the Commission. No doubt 
the Commission also recommended many measures to develop connectivity 
by building canals and roads and improve ports etc. But they too were analyzing 
the crisis within the broad framework of the colonial policy to develop free 
market economy. Therefore, the basic structure of land relations through 
Zamindarn settlement and commercial operations by British traders continued 
unhindered. Despite all the developments to promote Odia language and English 
Schools and the College - ironically named after Ravenshaw on the suggestion 
of the Maharaja of Mayurbhanj - the basic causes of poverty persisted in 
Odisha. The tradition of having a Commission of Enquiry to admit failures or 
whitewash them one way or the other, evident in 1866 became much too 
frequent after Independence. Thus the basis character of the political economy 
of famine was not altered, as a result of which Odisha remained vulnerable to 
famine or famine-like conditions for another one hundred and fifty years. 


In one respect however, there has been considerable improvement, namely, 
communications and transportation facilities. The experience of 1866 when 
the crisis was accentuated due to the lack of communications taught an 
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important lesson to posterity. At that time rice could not be transported from 
the ships to the affected towns and villages on time causing mass starvation 
and deaths. Today a network of roads connects the whole state and helicopters 
can reach supplies to the remote areas in crisis situations. However, it should 
be noted that even though swift relief was possible in times of crisis, there 
were many remote areas which still lacked communication facilities and in the 
normal times suffer from poverty and neglect. 


This was so even though governance had improved substantially. 
Government of India had a Disaster Management Authority and each State 
had a similar unit with a Special Relief Commissioner. There were smart civil 
servants managing food crisis in the Kalahandi region, administering relief in 
the post-super-cyclone period in Erasama and making sure that the cyclone 
Phailin did not cause any harm to human life in 2013. High tech tools were 
used to manage the situation. But child malnutrition, distress migration and 
poverty-related distress continued in Odisha. 


So the lesson from 1866 is that famine must not be seen only as a 
management issue, but one which had to be managed based on an understanding 
of the long term causes of vulnerability of people and the region.’ The 
temporary measures to provide relief must be a part of a long term strategy to 
reduce poverty and develop the region. 


Unfortunately, both Kalahandi and Jagatsinghpur illustrate the lack of such 
a perspective. The KBK plan was essentially a conglomerate of existing or similar 
development plans with a component of irrigation in them stressing on 
governance.” But the reason behind the high magnitude of poverty among the 
adivasis is shrinking access to forest and land and other productive assets and 
opportunities. Ensuring land rights to them, making inputs available easily, creating 
adequate market for their products, providing employment in rural and forest- 
based industries in the region and serious effort to provide education and 
healthcare did not get priority in this plan. As a result distress migration and 
near starvation conditions still continued in the region even though there were 
better roads and many commercial outlets mainly to extract raw materials from 
the area.’* Jagatsinghpur, in the east coast saw more industrial enterprises in and 
around Paradip. But agriculture remained neglected. More importantly, the 
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suggestion to have protective forestry along the coast did not find much favour 
with the policy-makers. Same was the case for ensuring concrete housing structures 
for all and adequate earning sources which remained still a far cry for many. 


Disaster strikes a region and a large population as was the case in 1866. 
But people are real entities, men and women, rich and poor, belonging to different 
classes, castes and religious groups. Famine relief must have special 
programmes keeping this in mind. More important the structural programs 
such as land reforms, forest rights, employment policies must be geared to 
address agrarian classes, artisans, women, dalits, adivasis and religious minorities. 
There are many lessons on this front also from the 1866 episode which produced 
new stratification such as ' chhatarkhia' as a low caste, promoted patriarchy by 
occupational choices, consolidated the hold of religious establishments over 
society among other things. Relief and long term disaster-mitigation measures 
must be a part of the overall development strategy and process of democratic 
transformation. 


Whether you call it a famine or not when masses are deprived of their 
right to life, the spectre of the 1866 Famine haunts us even in the twenty first 
century.After all, large scale child deaths due to malnutrition in Nagada and 
due to so-called Japanese Enciphailitis in Malkangiri also took place in 2016 as 
we were remembering 1866.’ 
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(Ganatantrik Adhikar Suraksha Sangathan), Nagada Child Deaths -Intention Doubtful, Frontier 
(February 14, 2017) 
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A Victim’s Version: The tragic experience of 
Ananta Dash during Na’ Anka 


Ramesh Chandra Mohapatra 


Ananta Dash was a victim of (Na’ Anka) the Great Famine of Odisha in 
1865-66. He wrote the tragic story about what he had to undergo during those 
days of calamity in the form of a poem, which could be read in Raag 
“Chakrakelibani”. 


Dr. Mayadhar Mansingh, writing about the autobiography of Ananta 
Dash had said, “One day I was informed by my poet-friend Sri Prana Krushna 
Samal that a man named Ananta Dash who was a victim of the Na-Anka 
accepted Christianity at that time and had written his experience in the form 
of a poem in Odia. I was then staying at Athagarh. After a lot of search, 1 got 
that book. That book was published in “Prabhat” which was the mouth-piece 
of the Utkal Christian Community. By that time the publication of “Prabhat” 
had been closed”. 


“Prabhat” a monthly paper edited by Dr. Issac Santra, August 1937 issue, 
first published this version of Ananta Dash. Dr. Mayadhar Mansingh in his 
drama “Durbhikshya” published in 1955 had mentioned this autobiography 
in his preface to the book. 


The Mission Press was established by the Christian Missionaries in 
Cuttack during 1838. The missionaries were mostly publishing newspapers 
relating to Christian religion. Their first Odia periodical paper was named as 
“Jnanaruna”, which appeared in 1849. After that, many other papers like 
Arunodaya, Chrisitan Mitra, Baptist Missionary Review, Swadeshi, Prabhat- 
Tara, Prabodha Chandrika were published. Very few of them carried the news 
of the sufferings of the people in Na-Anka. It was “Utkal Dipika”, which 
started its publication on 4 August 1866, that first started publishing the news 
of the sufferings of the people in the famine. 


Ananta represents one among the victims of the Great Famine. Even 
though the autobiography of Ananta Das is almost unknown to the present 
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generation, it is a valuable document in the history of the Na-Anka Famine. 
Ananta Dash unhesitatingly wrote in his autobiography, the tragic period he 
had spent during the calamity. He had given a true picture of the famine and 
the circumstances he had passed. As a staunch Christian, he had narrated the 
unforgettable period of his life which is a grim record of the plight of the 
starving lots. 


Ananta Dash was a unlettered man. It is assumed that he got no education 
in his village where he had stayed up to the age of eight, but it is assumed that 
after he had accepted Christianity, he might have studied the Odia alphabets 
in one of the Mission schools and could have been in a position to read and 
write Odia. 


In the first 23 lines of his autobiography, Ananta Dash pays adoration 
and tributes to Jesus Christ on whose blessings, he feels, saved his life from the 
great famine. He is extremely submissive and seeks the Lord’s blessings for 
writing the autobiography. 


Narrating the general scenario of the famine 


He starts his work with the sentence: “There was scant rain for three 
years resulting in a drought situation in the state. Countless people lost their 
lives for want of food.” 


Ananta Dash paints a grim and desolate picture in his narration. Due to 
drought there was no agricultural produce in the state and the rich and well off 
people did not part with their grain stock. Everybody in the villages emptied 
their home-stock. People started eating various inedible roots, leaves and plants. 
As a result, many of them suffered from unknown diseases. Cattle could not 
get fodder and water and died in numbers. Dogs, jackals, hyenas and vultures 
became healthy by eating human flesh. At places, vultures dug the eyes of the 
sick and suffering people. Families were scattered in search of food for survival. 
Mothers abandoned their children. In many places, even husbands left his wives 
and children and went forth in search of food for his own survival. 


Sufferings of my own family 


Ananta Dash writes: In the year 1866, I was a child, aged about eight 
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years. I was born in the village Talahatti Ambapada of Kakatpur of Puri District. 
Our family consisted of nine members — my father, mother, three sisters and 
four brothers. My father’s name was Ekadashi and my mother’s name was 
Sunari. My eldest brother Basudeva was born in the year 1848. After him, 
Dasharathi born in the year 1850. My elder sister Jamuna was the third child 
of my parents and I was the fourth child born in the year 1858. Next to me was 
my sister named Nila and Nidhi was my younger brother who was the sixth 
child of my parents. My youngest sister was Neta who was born in the famine 
stricken year of 1866. My maternal uncle’s house was in the Erabanga village 
near Gop. All of us lived together in a thatched hut built under the shade of a 


mango grove. 


My father Ekadashi was a landless daily wager and my mother used to 
work for different families in the village, husking rice from paddy. My father 
used to get five ‘seer’ paddy as his daily wages and my mother earned two 
‘mana’ rice in the evening after a full days processing of paddy. With this little 
earnings, they managed our large family. Both my elder brothers Basu and 
Dasharathi were very irresponsible and wayward. They did nothing to support 
our family even though they shared food with us. My parents were very much 
upset with the attitude of both my elder brothers. At times, my parents had to 
starve as both my brothers ate the entire rice cooked for the family. My parents 
used to curse their fate for having given birth to such wayward children. 


Gradually the situation became worse and there was no rice available in 
the area, not even to be bought. One day, my father brought some tubers from 
the jungle and my mother boiled them without salt and oil and gave the gruel 
to us to eat. My father became sick and bedridden for want of food. There 
was no work, no food and no water. After a few days, when nothing was 
available to eat in the area, my father left the house in the night and there was 
no news about his whereabouts for several days. My mother searched for him 
at several places but failed to get any news. Finally, my mother concluded that 


he might have lost his life somewhere due to starvation and resigned herself to 
a helpless fate. 


| After a couple of days, my mother called us together and told us about 
her inability to feed all of us. The situation was pathetic, we could only weep 
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and pray to god. Putting her hands on my shoulders, she told me to go to my 
uncle’s house at Erabanga to save myself from starvation. As I had not seen 
my uncle’s house, I asked her, how I could go there and who could show me the 
way. She told me that my two uncle’s names were as Bula and Kartika Nayak 
and showed me the cart track leading to Gop. She told me to go and meet them 
and tell them of our plight. 


Hearing this from my mother, I was very much energetic and agreed to 
go to my uncle’s house at Gop. After showing me the path she turned her face 
with tearful eyes and bade goodbye to me. I started my slow journey to Erabanga 
to meet my uncles. On the way, I asked several people for directions to 
Erabanga. I rested after short whiles, and cried remembering my mother. Some 
kind hearted persons, on seeing me weeping, called me and assured me that 
they would take me till Gop. I followed them up to Gop but could not locate 
my uncle’s village. As night approached, I took rest underneath a tree. The 
next morning I woke up and walked towards the village and tried to locate my 
uncle’s house. I could not find them in spite of all my efforts. I was thirsty and 
hungry. I saw some people wandering with earthen pots, begging for food. I too 
picked up one earthen pot and joined with them in search of food. At places, if 
someone offered some rice, many people gathered there and finally the donor 
would close his door. I decided not to move in a group but beg alone. Whenever 
I got some food somewhere, I immediately ate that in fear of others who might 
snatch it from me. In this manner, I passed a few days in the vicinity till 
policeman agreed to give me two square meals a day in return of watching his 
house. But after reaching his house, he ordered me to do several menial jobs, 
most of which I was unable to do due to my weak physique. The policeman 
was a Muslim and he abused me in filthy language and kept me hungry till the 
evening. A little while later, he gave me orders and left for the village, leaving 
me alone in the house. I searched the house for food but could find nothing. 
While searching for food, I saw a betel-purse and found eleven and half annas 
inside it. With the purse in hand, I immediately left the house of the policeman 
and purchased some flat rice from the shop located in the village. On his return 
from the village, the police man searched his betel-purse to eat betel. But finding 
it no where he searched for me. Many villagers joined with in the search, but 
they could not find me as I had hidden myself in the nearby forest. 
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I overheard them talking to killing me if they caught me. They abandoned 
the search as the night approached. After they had left, I walked in the darkness 
and reached a place that happened to be a burial ground. There I saw several 
dead bodies surrounded by dogs and jackals. I removed a mat from under a 
dead body and slept nearby. Early in the morning I woke up and walked towards 
Puri. On the way I saw several houses in a village which were abandoned and 
there was no one there. In many houses in the village, dead bodies had not 
been removed and foul smell was pervading. I kept walking and reached Puri 
town. I saw thousands of people begging for food. They would beg the whole 
day and at night they rested underneath some trees. I too joined the same 
group and begged food regularly. I spent several days praving Lord Jagannath 
but the situation got worse day by day and most of us went hungry. 


My life at Puri 


Due to non-availability of food in the villages, the number of paupers in 
Puri increased daily. Many people from the nearby villages came to Puri town 
for begging as it is the temple town of Lord Jagannath and pilgrims visited the 
temple. The death toll increased daily. Many men, women and children died 
due to starvation and some of them cven died due to disease. The British India 
Government engaged low caste people called “Hadi” to remove the dead bodies 
from the township area. These “Hadis”, sixty to seventy in number had a 
heyday during that time. For removing one dead body they used to get two 
annas. Some of the “Hadis” even went to the extent of killing the suffering 
and on the verge of death persons by putting their leg on their necks. This was 
a regular scene which I witnessed. The destitute called these “Hadis” as the 
messenger of “Yam Raj”, the death god. At the time of removing one dead 
body if they saw another sleeping alone in a serious condition, they killed him 
by putting a stick on his neck. It was a time when no one could ask the “Hadis” 


how the person died, because the well-known answer was that death occurred 
due to starvation. 


Another group of people after the “Hadis” were the “Pandas” of Puri 
town. They used to mix water in a rice pot and called the paupers to eat. 
Hearing their call, paupers used to crowd near the place. Very cleverly, the 
Pandas watched the necks and ears of the beggars and called them to their 
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house. Once inside, they showed sympathy to the destitutes and their plight. 
They asked the hungry paupers to part with their silver and gold ornaments, as 
there were looters around and that they, the Pandas, would keep them in safe 
custody. They convinced the beggars that there were many thieves among the 
thousands wandering in the street who would snatch away the ornaments from 
them. They even assured some of the beggars who deposited the ornaments at 
their custody to come daily at that time to eat food. But the very next day if 
the said persons came for food, they shut their doors and even threw hot water 
on them to disperse them. 


Ananta writes, “I have seen in my own eyes some of the attacks and 
organised loots made by the paupers on the group who carried the cooked rice 
“Mahaprasad” inside the Jagannath temple. Sometimes after such incident, 
Pandas looked helplessly and sometimes they beat the attacking paupers 
seriously.” 


Making a note of the death toll rising daily and the incidents of loots 
and attacks increasing regularly the district administration took some preventive 
measures. At three to four places of the town, the administration arranged 
some free meal centre called “Anna Chhatra” to give free food to the paupers. 
The name of such free-food centre (Anna Chhatra) was given as Rani Victoria 
Anna Chhatra. One such “Chhatra” was operating near the court, close to the 
seashore. There, the distribution of food was regulated by identity of a tin 
token given by the district administration to each individual beggar. The 
representative of the administration entered the name in a register and issued 
tokens to each individual beggar. 


One day I got the news of free food distribution centre operating near 
the Court. I came and saw thousands of people eating food in the free kitchen. 
But I could not enter inside it as I had no tin and the gate keeper did not allow 
me. I waited there when the crowd came out of the kitchen. I made friendship 
with a boy and asked him how to get a tin. At night we slept together and I 
stole the tin from his neck. Next day when the bell rang, calling the paupers for 
entry into the free kitchen, I went and joined the queue. When one person's 
name was called and no one responded, I took the opportunity and entered the 
kitchen telling a fake name. I saw people of different castes dining in the same 
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kitchen and sitting in the same place. I sat in the same row where others were 
eating and took a stomach full meal. In the free kitchen, salt and chilly were 
also distributed along with the meal. While I was taking rice I took a chilly and 
could not bear it as it was too hot. 


I felt extremely thirsty after eating the chilly. When all the people left 
the kitchen, I got up from my seat and started searching for water. I saw a lady 
standing near the kitchen who happened to be a cook in the free kitchen. I 
requested her for a little water to drink but the lady was so furious that she 
went inside the kitchen and brought a stick and gave me one stroke on my 
back. I fell on the ground. The lady warned me to leave the place immediately 
or she would beat further. Helplessly I sat on the ground. After a few minutes 
she again came with a stick and threatened me to leave the place. I ran from 
there and came out of the dining place. 


With this experience, I decided not to come to the free kitchen anymore. 
While coming out of the kitchen I brought some rice in an earthen pot. When 
I was taking rest due to pain on my back another pauper saw the rice in the 
earthen pot and immediately snatched it. Many people shouted at him but he 
ran away. Some people came to me and consoled me. 


At that time 1 saw my elder brother Basu. He could not believe that I 
was Ananta, his younger brother. When I recognized him from his voice, he 
embraced me and enquired about other members of our family and asked how 
I came there. In a tearful eye I narrated him of the situation under which I 
came to Puri “Bada Danda”. 


I narrated the plight of our father and the helplessness of our mother to 
manage the family. 1 requested my brother to go back to our home and meet 
our mother and others. After listening everything from me, my brother Basudeva 
forbade me to go home as in his belief, mother and other three might have lost 
their lives due to starvation. He suggested me to get prepared to go to Cuttack 
along with him where there was plenty of work on the Mahanadi embankment. 
Apart from that, canal work and other construction work were also going on. 
The daily wage was two annas with half a ‘seer’ rice given to each labour in the 
evening. One Muslim man was the labour contractor with whom I had agreed 
to go to Cuttack the next day. He suggested that we should go to Cuttack for 
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work. After saving some money, we might decide to return back to our village 
to see our mother and others. I agreed with his suggestion and both of us 
walked to the contractor. 


After meeting the contractor my brother told him, “It was a chance that 
I got my brother and we both will go to Cuttack tomorrow”. The contractor 
said, “How will you go along with my luggage and your brother? Well, it is up 
to you how you go with my luggage. But you should not be late on the way. By 
evening I want you to reach Cuttack”. Next morning we started for Cuttack. 
My brother tagged all the luggage one side and on the other he tagged a basket 
and asked me to sit. He carried that on his shoulder and walked. 


My days at Cuttack 


We reached Cuttack on the very next day. The Muslim contractor gave 
my brother his wage and told him to search for work on our own. We were 
very much disappointed with the betrayal of the contractor. Because at Pun, 
he assured my brother that he would engage him in some work at Cuttack as 
he was known to some contractors. 


My brother Basu and I started begging for food in the streets of Cuttack. 
There I saw thousands of destitute and orphans staying in groups underneath 
the trees. Some people were seen burning shell fish and aquatic animals and 
eating those. Another group was seen burning some goat and sheep meat and 
eating. Some people were seen begging for rice-water and drinking water to 
quench their thirst and hunger. Here some free kitchens had been opened by 
the Christian missionaries. People were going to the free kitchen and taking 
food regularly. 


Seeing the condition of thousands of people, my brother advised me not 
to go to free kitchen (“Anna Chhatra”) opened at different places by the British 
government for food. He believed that people who took food in the free kitchen 
lost their caste. He even warned me that, if I went to the “Anna Chhatra” and 
ate there, he would think that I was dead for him. 


In the meantime, while searching for work, we reached Tinikonia Bazar 
where there was a church. One person agreed to engage my brother as a labourer 
to clean the drain. His daily wages was fixed at two annas with one quarter 
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‘seer’ of rice. My brother joined the work. With the income of my brother, we 
cooked some rice in the evening and ate and stayed underneath a mango tree. 
A few days passed peacefully, but one night someone stole our rice pot where 
we kept the rice for the next day’s lunch. The next day my brother left for his 
work, I was very much upset because the whole day I would have to stay in 
empty stomach. I heard the drum beat (Nagara) calling all the paupers to the 
free kitchen. I saw many people walking towards the free kitchen hearing the 
drum beat. I could not control my hunger and went to the “Chhatra” along 
with the others. After reaching there I recalled the days I had spent at Pun. 
Here too, I saw people with their utensils sitting in a queue for food. I was there 
empty handed as the rice pot was stolen by someone in the previous night. 
People showed their utensils for taking the food. As I had no utensil with me I 
showed a piece of cloth for taking rice which I had with me. After rice when 
‘dal’ was distributed it was full of water and it did not remain with the rice. I 
started eating the rice. 


A little while later, two persons came to me and enquired about my 
name and about other members of my famuily. I told them my name was Ananta 
and I that I was all alone. They told me, if I was alone, they would take me to 
a place where I would get free food and education. I was very happy and gave 
them my consent. They also called other children wandering there and told 
them to sit with me. We were thirteen children in total out of which one was a 
girl and the rest all boys. 


1 was sitting along with others to go with the two persons to the new 
place. There I heard someone saying that we were being taken near the Mahanadi 
embankment where they would use us as human sacrifice. I was shocked. In 
the meantime my brother came. He saw me along with others sitting in a queue. 
My brother wept and requested the two persons to release me as he would take 
care of me as my guardian. He told the two persons that I was not a destitute 
child and my name was Ananta and he was my elder brother. After hearing 
this from my brother, the two persons asked me if it was true. I flatly refused 
that and told he was not my brother and he was telling a lie. The two persons 
told my brother that “if I was his brother he could come with him and stay 
with him.” We all started along with the two persons. On the way my brother 
whispered to me that he was apprehending all of us to be used as human 
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sacrifice. He told me to leave the group and go out. I refused him telling “if 
I was to die for want of food, there was no wrong to die as sacrifice”. My 
brother was finally convinced and told me whatever might happen only death 
would separate them from each other. We were escorted by another two 
persons to a school. 


We reached the school where a letter was handed over to a foreigner. 
Again we were counted and the girl was separated from us and she was sent to 
another place. The foreigner instructed the caretaker Ruben to give us food 
and show us the shelter. 


There I came to know that it was a Christian missionary School and 
people staying there were all Christians. Within a short time we were given 
food and everybody working with the missionaries introduced themselves 
with their name and native place. There, two people named Bhagabat Das 
and Ushia Pal told us that they were from Pipili which was a few ‘kos’ 
distance from Kakatpur. 


I slept in the school along with others. Early in the morning when the 
caretaker came, he saw very dirty surrounding all around. He asked who had 
openly defecated around the school premises. He started beating all of us 
and told that he would give half the quantity of meal to each one of us from 
the next day. In the meantime the in-charge of the school Mr. Brook came 
out and advised the warden not to beat us lest we might leave the school. 
Further he instructed to have our hair cut and gave us soap and oil for bath. 
After that we were asked to change the clothes we were wearing and new 
dresses were given to us. 


Life in the mission school 


Our painful days were over. The missionaries gave us food, cloth, shelter 
and imparted us primary education on a daily basis. During the period of our 
stay in the mission school, some children died of diseases. A few also left the 
school of their own choice. Some elderly boys also became lazy and started 
avoiding work. The missionaries then decided to separate the elders from the 
youngsters and sent them for work elsewhere. In that process my elder brother 
Basu’s name was announced and he was asked to leave the school. Hearing this 
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news my brother started crying and wanted to stay there with me. At that time 
Mr. Brook came and consoled my brother saying “your brother will be here 
and as and when you feel, you may come and meet him”. But my brother 
started crying loudly. Hearing our cry some members in the school asked one 
Ruben Samal, another employee of the school, to allow both of us to meet. 
We were allowed to meet each other. My brother told me when opportunity 
comes; I could meet him in the pretext of some work outside the school. 


My brother Basu was removed from the school and stayed underneath a 
tree. One day Ruben Samal met him and asked him to come to his residence 
and look after the work of the kitchen garden. My brother agreed and stayed at 
his residence. 


After a few days Ruben’s brother-in-law Madhu Sahu from Athagarh 
came to him. Seeing my brother he requested Ruben to send Basu with him to 
do agriculture work at his residence. Madhu was a Christian and had some 
agricultural land. My brother also agreed to go with him to Athagarh. 


My brother's life changed at Athagarh. After staying a few years in the 
house of Madhu, he decided to marry. He left Madhu and took shelter in the 
house of one Lokei Jena. Jena had a daughter named Draupadi. She was young 
but little dark in complexion with pox marks on her face. My brother finally 
married Drupad;i as per the prevailing custom. He stayed happily with his wife 
at Athagarh and was blessed with four children. 


Ananta Dash completed his autobiography with the information of his 
brother’s marriage and settlement. But he did not write anything about him 
after the famine was over. Perhaps he wanted to express the condition of the 
people during the famine representing him as one amongst the suffering millions. 


Reference 


Odisha Famine (Na’Anka) pp. 909-939, Odisha State Archives, Bhubaneswar 
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Amiya Bhusan Tripathy 


The most calamitous disaster within a decade of Her Majesty’s 
Government in Britain taking over the Indian administration from the East 
India Company in 1858 for its misrule leading to the great Sepoy Mutiny 
which is regarded as the first Indian struggle for independence was the Orissa 
famine in which more than a million people died. This was in the face of 
Queen Victoria’s Proclamation that the British would govern in pursuit of “that 
prosperity and that social advancement which can only be secured by internal 
peace and good government”. The Queen expressed her “earmest desire to 
stimulate the peaceful industry of India, to promote works in public utility 
and improvement for the benefit of all our subjects’ resident therein. In their 
prosperity will be our strength, in their contentment our security and in their 
gratitude our reward”. And in less than 8 years more than a million people 
were dying in Orissa. The province after being taken over by the East India 
Company in 1805 was suffering from abject neglect with no developmental 
activity in the fields of communication, education, health and other vital sectors, 
thanks to the whiteman’s contempt and the Bengali apathy. 


After the British victory in 1803 Orissa was literally trifurcated, the 
southern districts of Ganjam and Koraput became a part of Madras Presidency, 
Sambalpur and some princely states went to Central province, what remained 
of Orissa were the three districts of Balasore, Cuttack and Puri and 19 princely 
states. Orissa became a division of the unwieldy Bengal Presidency that 
stretched from Bihar in the west to Burma and Singapore in the east and Orissa 
down south. In the absence of Western education, the division was administered 
by the British through Bengali and Muslim officers, predominantly Bengalis, 
who had the advantage of exposure to Western education when the British 
came to Bengal and established the imperial capital in Calcutta. While discussing 
about the famine I will also highlight how education was neglected with a certain 
deliberateness to wipe out the Oriya identity. 
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The famine in 1866 was knocking at the door of the Oriyas due to failure 
of rains. The Collectors of the three districts had sent warnings to T.E. 
Ravenshaw, who had joined as Commissioner of the Orissa division in July 
1865. Ravenshaw in turn had sent warning letters to the Bengal Governor and 
the Board of Revenue which was supreme in matters of Revenue 
administration. The Board ignored the letters on the ground that market would 
take care of the situation and that the traders and the people must have stored 
sufficient rice. Governor, Sir Cecil Beadon, duly briefed by the Board, remained 
silent. By end of the year people were dying by hundreds and reports were 
pouring in. Barlow, Collector Puri reported that the crop would not be 1/8th 
of the normal produce .He also reported to Ravenshaw about the representation 
of the land lords for remission of land rent seeking his permission to investigate 
which Ravenshaw gave and kept the Board informed. He was reprimanded by 
the Board for giving such permission and was asked to withdraw it. Ravenshaw 
complied with the order. Sir Cecil, perhaps realising that the Board’s assessment 
was incorrect visited Orissa in February 1866. Strangely he did not find anything 
wrong, returned to Calcutta and then to the cooler clime of Shimla. Tongue 
in cheek, he pontificated “Such visitations of Providence as these no 
government can do much either to prevent or alleviate”. In 1866, the situation 
worsened in Balasore not far away from Calcutta. Ravenshaw wrote that money 
was not needed, the need was food. The Govt finally realised the gravity and 
arranged import of 10000 tons of rice from Burma. In 1866 there was heavy 
flood which completely dislocated the poor communication facilities .Food 
did not reach the destinations. Cholera broke out and the famished died without 
count. The efforts of Ravenshaw to form a Famine Relief Fund were initially 
cold shouldered by the Governor and the Board. In fact, only when public 
opinion was built up in England and many people including former Governor 
Generals came out with donation did the Bengal Government relent. 


The famine which a section of the British Press described as “the most 
important and calamitous event after the Sepoy Mutiny” displaying the “moral 
and intellectual incapacity” of the British administration compelled Her 
Majesty’s Govt to constitute a Famine Commission to look into all aspects of 
the matter. The Commission headed by George Campbell noted that 
Commissioner Ravenshaw described the unhappy calamity in the fullest and 
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frankest manner. The Commission did not put the entire blame on Ravenshaw 
and questioned the role played by the Governor and the Board of Revenue. A 
section of the Press made scathing comments on Sir Cecil Beadon and the 
Board Members. While “The Times” held the Governor most responsible, 
the Spectator named four civilians, the Governor and the three members of 
the Board as the culprits highlighting their indifference and callousness. After 
the discussion of the report in the House of Commons, Sir Stafford Northcote 
Secretary, India affairs in his report to the Governor General distributed the 
blame on the Governor, the Board of Revenue and also the Governor General 
stating that the visit of Governor Cecil Beadon “Should have inaugurated a 
more effective system of action”. 


This shocking tragedy of Orissa brings out in bold relief many a salient 
point. First, the attitude of the officers of the Imperial Govt had remained the 
same as that of the East India Company which came to India to trade and 
through a series of acts of chicanery ,deception and betrayals became the rulers. 
The Times wrote “When the broad fact is placed before the people that the 
fourth of the population of a British province has perished for the want of a 
grain which existed in abundance at a few days’ distance and for this 
unparalleled calamity, a British Governor and his subordinates are almost 
without doubt responsible, pity traverses continent and ocean—.” 


“But had Englishmen never set foot in India the Orissa famine could not 
have been worse. This unhappy province has gained nothing in the hour of trial 
by being included under the chief administration of the conquering nation or 
by its propinquity to the capital from which India is virtually ruled”. 


Secondly, when people were dying the Board members and the Governor 
instead of providing succour preferred to go by the principles of the prevailing 
British economy i.e. (a) market would take care (b) the Malthusian doctrine 
of self correction of the level of population through deaths and disasters, and 
(c) financial prudence. To this, the Times would say “But this is libel upon 
science for we know of no rule of political economy that declares it right to let 
man perish for lack of food when by no effort of their own they can obtain it.” 


Thirdly, the Bengalis who were running the administration in Orissa totally 
failed to show empathy and concern for the Oriyas as a design was already in 
the offing to kill Oriya language and replace it with Bengali. 
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This tragic and unfortunate incident did spawn a few good things that 
would profoundly influence the future of the Oriyas. The very fact that the 
Orissa famine attracted the notice of the Imperial Government in London 
and the fourth estate, set in motion a chain of developmental activities in the 
areas of road communication, health ,education and other services. The 
rapid growth in the field of education in the two decades following the famine 
deserves a mention. 


As stated earlier there was no worthwhile programme or plan to spread 
Western education after 1803 that would have benefitted the Oriya youth 
immensely by bringing them upto a comparatively better level . But that was 
not to be. The Christian missionaries took some initiative in starting schools. 
The Government played a marginal role. The conscience of T.E Ravenshaw 
who was the Commissioner during the famine was stricken and he played a 
decisive role in spreading higher education in Orissa and preserving the identity 
of the Oriya language during his 12 year stay in the state. 


By 1868 there were only 63 schools and 4073 students. By 1875 ie 10 
years into his Commissionership the number had gone up to 539 schools with 
more than a lakh of students. What is significant was Ravenshaw’s 
comprehensive perspective that included education for girls, training Oriya 
teachers who were critically in shortage and starting a Medical institution. He 
also persisted in his effort to introduce Oriya as the medium of instruction in 
the schools. Schools were opening and the Bengal Government made Bengali 
as the medium of instruction on the ground that Oriya text books and teachers 
were not available. R.L Martin Inspector of Schools wrote in 1868 ‘ It would 


require another 20 years for a Vidyasagar to develop Oorya’.To this Ravenshaw 
spiritedly replied 


“There will be, if option is permitted a constant leaning towards Bengalee, 
which will be detrimental to the fundamental point to be kept in view viz. the 
education of Ooryas. So long as Oorya is not recognised as the language of all 
and every grade of Oorya schools, it is not to be expected that very material 
improvement be made in Oorya literature.This being once decided on, books 
will be translated from Bengalee and new works in Oorya prepared and time 
need not be long before the language will be as rich in literature as in Bengalee. 
I would leave Bengalee as an extra language if preferred to be taken up in 
addition to Oorya, but in no case in supersession of it. The Bengalees have 
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usurped the lucrative employment in the country which would have fallen to 
the indigenous Ooryas had they been afforded an opportunity of advanced 
education in their own language. So far the Ooryas have not received fair play 
and have been kept in the background. I think nothing is so likely to encourage 
the progress of education in Orissa as adoption of its national language in all 
classes of schools”. 


Sensing the unhelpful attitude of Martin who was duly supported by the 
DPI he sent a proposal to Bengal Govt for creation of a separate Inspectorate 
for Orissa which the DPI! delayed in spite of support from the Secretary. The 
Asst Secretary Education wrote in 1873 that Bengali could be replaced by 
Oriya .Ravenshaw promptly wrote to the Collectors-” Persistent and potent 
exclusion of the Bengalee language and of teachers who are not familiar with 
Oorya vernacular is expected for the popularity and progress of education in 
Orissa”. He also introduced FA class in the Cuttack Zilla School and 
subsequently the Cuttack College, the first college in Orissa which later became 
the Ravenshaw College. 


The insistence of the officers of the education department in Calcutta 
many of whom were Bengalis to continue Bengali as the medium of instruction 
was well designed. Many wellknown Bengali authors and writers including 
Historian Rajendra Lala Mitra started a campaign that Oriya was not a separate 
language but a part of Bengali in spite of the fact and their knowledge thereof 
that Oriya language had a rich tradition. In this hour of grave crisis some 
literary giants appeared, famous among them were Fakir Mohan Senapati, Gouri 
Sankar Ray ,Radhanath Ray, Gangadhar Meher who wrote Onya prose and 
poetry with a vengeance. Civilian John Beams who was Collector in the districts 
of Cuttack and Balasore and a scholar with deep study went to the Asiatic 
Society in Calcutta to establish the separate identity of Oriya.Ravenshaw's 
instructions to the Collectors to ensure adoption of Oriya as the medium of 
instruction in the growing number of schools also worked and Oriya language 
triumphed. This certainly was a moment of glory as it heralded an age of 
renaissance in Orissa. 
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Foot Prints of Na’ Anka 
A Case Study of Pipli in Puri District 


Er. Jitendriya Pattnaik 


Odisha witnessed several famines during the early period of thel9™® 
century. There were famines during the years 1806, 1808, 1809, 1817, 1828 
and 1836. However, the magnitude of the famine of 1866 was very severe, 
in which more than one third of the population died due to starvation. Sir 
George Campbell, the chairman of the famine commission, referring to the 
extreme severity had remarked, “We were shocked by the human remains 
we saw all around, from an Indian point of view, the area of very intense 
famine was rather small, being confined to a few millions of people; and the 
period of intensity was short, being no more than a single half year. But 
within these limits, it was, I think, by far the most acute famine experienced 
in any part of India in the present (19) century.” The Famine Commission 
of 1880 had further remarked; “It is a melancholy reflection that while a 
large sum of money was spent on this famine than had ever been spent before, 
it should be associated in history only with the memory of a greater mortality 
than had ever been recorded.” 


Orissa, then had only three districts; Puri, Cuttack and Balasore. All these 
three districts were in the coastal area and were affected by the famine. Puri 
district was the first to be affected by the famine due to scant rain in the year 
1865 and 1866. Key places of the district affected in the famine were Malud, 
Parikud, Khurda, Astaranga, Gop and Pipli. 


Pipili occupied a key position in Puri district for its geographical existence. 
It was the centre of communication between Cuttack and Puri, Ganjam and 
Puri, Khurda and Konark. It was the pilgrims’ road called the Jagannath Road, 
which was the link. This only road was the sole communication that passes 
through Pipili. The place was equally distanced from Puri, Astaranga and 
Khurda by road communication. The geographical boundary of Pipili was 
extended from Dhauli near Daya river to Basukera near Sakhigopal. River Daya 
and Bhargavi hold Pipli on west and east direction. The land was fertile and it 
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rested in the cross-roads between Khurda and Cuttack. Geographical existence 
was perhaps one of the important reasons for which the Afghans, Mughals and 
Marahattas had given importance to Pipili before the British entered Puri. 


Unlike other districts, Puri was more prone to natural calamities. Flood, 
cyclone and drought were a regular feature in the district. The Jagannath 
Road was a non-metalled road connecting Cuttack and Puri. For more than 
half a century before the British came to Puri the road remained at places 
with heap of mud, clay and sand, making impossible for any wheeled vehicle 
to pass. On the Jagannath road when one had to proceed to Puri, had to cross 
the river Bhargavi near Sardiepur. There was no bridge across the river. There 
used to be a fair-weather road on the river bed opened for men and vehicles 
from January to May. Rest of the year only foot passengers could cross the 
river with the help of country boat. The other road connecting Ganjam via 
Khurda with Puri was also a non-metalled road. On this road one had to 
cross the river Daya at Kanti-Kakudia. Here also there was no bridge. The 
fair-weather road on the river bed normally opened from January to May of 
the year. To reach Pipili, these two rivers were the barriers. Other than the 
hurdles of unmetalled road and un-bridged rivers, there were dense forests 
and wild bushes on both sides of the Jagannath Road. Due to the fear of wild 
animals and threat from robbers, the pilgrims coming to Puri on their carts 
rested before the evening at Pipili. 


In the midst of nineteenth century, Pipili was popular for trade and 
commerce but agriculture was the principal business of the people. Taking 
advantage of the location of the place, Afghans, Moghuls and Marahattas rulers 
identified the place most suitable for their revenue collection. British 
administration also gave importance to the place for revenue collection and 
military operation. British administration had divided Puri district into 36 
paraganas. Pipili revenue division was under four paraganas namely Kothdesh, 
Kothrahang, Limbei and Khasmahal. Each paraganas was further sub-divided 
into several Tauzi. Pipili area was under Tauzi No. 61. But later on it was 
divided into two parts and a new Tauzi No. 62 was created. The total number 
of revenue villages under both the Tauzis was 57. 
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There were no native zamindars looking after the revenue collection. 
Pipili was under three zamindars by whom land revenue was collected. They 
were Chaudhury Jagannath Dash, Santosh Kumar Bandhopadhaya and Purna 
Chandra Adhya. All these zamindars were Bengalis and they regularly deposited 
their land revenue at Calcutta as their collected rent was more than 5000 rupees 
annually. These zamindars had only offices at Pipili but had no granary to store 
grain. During the famine, the people of the nearby villages greatly suffered for 
food grain as the zamindars had no paddy stock with them at Pipili. The main 
crop of the people was paddy, harvested in the winter season. Some people 
were also dependent on livestock and horticulture crop. When there was no 
rain and no fodder was available for the cattle, people left open their cattle to 
move freely. After some days, the cattle died due to want of fodder and water. 
The district administration took no remedial measures to save the starving 
people and animals. As the zamindars were not natives and there was no private 
charity to help the starving mass, people became more dependent on the 
government help and missionary help. This helped the missionaries to grow 
their strength and spread their work. 


Entry of Missionaries to Pipili 


Before the outbreak of the famine in Odisha, the Christian 
Missionaries had their centre at Cuttack, Baleswar, Jaleswar and Pipili. In 
the year 1836, one missionary named Bampton came to Pipili to extend 
health aid to pilgrims who were going to attend the car festival at Puri. 
During that time government had opened one small hospital to look after 
the health and hygiene of the pilgrims. The missionaries could not venture 
to open the health aid centre at Puri apprehending disturbances from other 
religious community. They found Pipili to be the most suitable place for 
the work. In the year 1839, another missionary named Charles Lessi came 
to Pipili and established a centre (Susamachar Kendra) to propagate 
Christianity. Due to his propagation some people of the area were influenced 
and converted into Christians. The first man to accept Christianity in Pipli 
was one Maguni Pal followed by Shiva Padhi, Banamali Jena, Arta Das, 
Kanhei Das, Bhuban Singh and Daulat Singh. Up to the year 1848 there 
was no Christian village in Pipili. As there was no objection by the locals to 
the Christian missionary activities, they continued their work. 
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Establishment of Church and School 


The Baptist missionaries opened a church at Pipili in the year 1850. The 
first missionary to come to Pipili was Charles Lessi. After him another eight 
missionaries came to Pipili. They were William Belli, George Teller, John Gadvi, 
William Brooks, William Miller, W. Hill, Tomas Belli and R.L. Lessi, who was 
the son of Charles Lessi. In the year 1806 one police station was opened at Pipili 
along with other six places in Puri district. Before the outbreak of the famine a 
Britisher named Chimana G Jachuk was posted as the inspector of police at 
Pipili. He liked the place for its geographical existence and environment and 
constructed a bungalow at Pipili. But after he retired from police service, he 
handed over the bungalow to the Baptist missionaries for their use. In this campus 
the first Christian village was established. Mr. Jachuk was the family member of 
RG Jachuk, the noted person from Christian community in Odisha. Miss Paker 
William Bell brought a bell all the way from England to place it in the church. It 
was in use till it was damaged in the year 1990. 


During the year 1866 when the famine broke out and thousands of 
children became orphan and homeless, the missionaries brought some of the 
boys and girls and kept them in their relief camp. To educate these destitute 
children and to give them primary education they were admitted in the school, 
and for their livelihood, handloom work was also taught to them simultaneously. 
At that time 200 orphan children were staying in the home for destitute here 
and there were as many as 12 handloom units operative here. 


z A 
The Baptist Church, Pipil, Estb: 1840 
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The Bahilipada Primary School set up by the Missionaries in 1873 


The missionaries surveyed the socio-economic condition of the locals 
and perhaps concluded that unless literacy improved, people may not change 
their existing thought on religion. In the year 1840 the missionaries constituted 
their block under the guidance of Charles Lessi. It was the mother block in 
Puri district. In the year 1848, one senior government employee named G 
Hap, on his own efforts, got a piece of land allotted from the government for 
the missionary work. He also donated 1500 rupees out of which four rooms 
were constructed. Here, at first a Sunday school was opened to literate the 
boys and girls. In the year 1849 this school was converted to a co-education 
primary school. It was the first school in the area and stood as a premier institute 
for spreading education in the locality. 


Establishment of Christian villages 


After 1840, when more number of families had accepted Christianity, 
they thought of staying together for their safety and progress. Bharasapur was 
the first Christian village established in Pipili. After the famine, four more 
villages named Adarshpur, Pratyashapur, Kalyanpur and Anugrahapur were 
established to settle the destitute and orphan children. All these villages were 
established near the church and it was just beside Jagannath Road. 


The orphan children, when they were grown up, were allowed to settle 
at Bahilipada, a place about (four ‘kos’) seven miles from Pipili. Free land 
was provided by the government to the people who wanted to settle here, It 
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is presumed that the name Bahilipada was given by the missionaries as the 
place was outside Pipili area. Another village named Ashrayapur was 
established by the missionaries near Jamukoli village, a village situated in an 
isolated area between Bhubaneswar-Jatni and Pipili. The village Bahilipada 
was a fully Christian village established by the missionaries. It was situated 
on a non-fertile and barren land. At first the village had only four houses and 
after some years more number of grown up destitute children came and settled 
there. Missionaries had opened a primary school here in the year 1870. 
Simultaneously, a church was established at the end of the village in a thatched 
house. People who were settled here had the title of Nayak, Parmanik, Das 
and Patshani. All the people settled here were engaged in agricultural work 
as they had no formal education. 


In the month of November 1866 the situation of the famine gradually 
improved. The relief operation which was continuing was brought down. But 
closure of some of the relief camps embraced the feeding paupers. These 
emaciated paupers were unwilling to leave the place. Those capable of doing 
light work were encouraged and assisted by the government to settle at places. 
The settlers were provided with land and some financial help. In that process, 
some of the destitute were settled at Bahilipada village. 


The orphans and left destitute by the famine were given Rs.2/-(two 
rupees) per month for each children till some permanent arrangement could be 
made for their settlement. The number of famine orphans was estimated at 
1553 in the state and a monthly allowance of Rs.3/- for each was given to 
their custodians or guardians by the famine committee on the understanding 
that the payment would be continued to the age of 17 for boys and 16 for girls. 
It was also decided that a marriage amount would be granted to the girls and a 
small bonus to the boys to start them in life on the allowance being discontinued. 
The missionaries who were engaged in settling the orphans were given this 
amount as their custodian. 


Conclusion 


Na’ Anka has gone and situation in the state improved subsequently. But 
the foot-prints of the famine could be well seen now. The Jagannath Sadak, the 
mission school and the Christian villages in and around Pipili, bear a testimony 
of the famine. 
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The British government took several measures to tackle the starvation 
deaths. One form of relief measure taken by the government was settling the 
people by way of engagement in public works. In that process, Jagannath Sadak 
was a life saver. When a million people died, life of few thousand survivors 
could be saved by engaging them on repair work of the Jagannath Sadak. The 
work was carried out on principle that the people engaged for the work should 
be paid in cash and not by grain. People, who survived the catastrophe of 
famine and were able to work, were engaged. To engage more number of people 
in public works, other than on the Jagannath Sadak, a good number of ponds 
were constructed on either side of the Jagannath Road. Many of the ponds 
had no embankments. Perhaps, it was so done with a purpose of using the 
water for agricultural work and secondly to allow the cattle to use the water on 
easy entrance. 


What was Jagannath Sadak in 1866 came under a great change after 
independence. It was brought under the State Public Works Department and 
became State Highway No. 8. Now the same Jagannath Sadak is under the 
National Highway Authorities and is known as NH 316. 


The mission school at Pipili stands another silent witness to the famine. 
It was Charles Lessi, the first Christian missionary who came to Pipli in the 
year 1839 and opened a Sunday School to impart non-formal education to the 
children of the locality. The same school was converted to a Girls’ School and 
subsequently became a Co-education School in the year 1849 by Miss Paker 
William Belli. It continued for a pretty long period of 94 years and became an 
Upper Primary School in 1943. On 19" January 1944, the school was upgraded 
to a Middle English School and given the name as “Mission M.E. School.” 
Now there is a Co-education High School with the name of “Pipili High School” 
in the same campus established by the locals in the year 1973. As the Mission 
School was the first school in Pipli, thousands have been educated from this 
school during the last 150 years. 


A number of Mahima Dharma Ashrams were established around Pipli 
after the famine. The oldest Ashram was in the village Panidol, believed to be 
established in the year 1842. But after the famine there were as many as six to 
seven Ashrams established around Pipili. Now also these Ashrams exist in the 
village Bhailo, Madhipur, Godimala of Nimapara Block and another near the 
Dhauli hill, bearing the testimony of Na’ Anka. It was learnt from the 
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octogenarians that people who took food in the relief camps to save their lives 
during Na’ Anka and refused re-entry to their original religion became the 
followers of the Mahima Dharma. For that reason, so many Mahima Dharma 
Ashrams were seen established in and around Pipili. 


Settling the destitute and orphans and bringing them under a social system 
were another welfare work done by the missionaries in Pipili area. During the 
rule of Ganga Dynasty and Gajapati rulers several villages were established in 
Puri district. Those villages were either named after the king or an occasion 
associated with king’s rule or battle. But the villages established by the 
missionaries do not bear any personal name. These villages were virtuously 
named as Ashrayapur, Kalyanpur and Bharasapur. All these villages were 
established with a modern touch. A School, Church, marriage mandaps and 
wells for drinking water now can be seen in those villages. 


To sum up, the famine of 1866 (Na’Anka) and the entry of the 
missionaries to Pipil was rather a blessing in disguise for the succeeding 
generations. 
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Puri during the Famine of 1866 
Dr Lalatendu Das Mohapatra 


The devastating Odisha famine of 1866 was perhaps the worst natural 
calamity in its history in the modern period. It was also perhaps one of the 
worst natural calamities in the recorded history of mankind when more than 
ten lakhs population of the state perished. The intensity of the famine was felt 
most in the three coastal districts i.e. Cuttack, Puri and Balasore, but out of 
these three districts, Puri bore the brunt of the fury where more than 35% of 
its population died!. 


In the nineteenth century the district of Puri occupied a prominent place 
in the revenue map of Odisha. Besides comprising the present district of Puri, 
it also included the Khurda district, another rich revenue yielding tract. The 
areas such as Nayagarh, Khandapara and Dasapalla in the west, each of which 
also formed a part of the district after independence were then ruled by semi- 
independent feudatory rulers. The district on the north was separated from 
Cuttack mainly by Devi river and Prachi belt whereas in the south Chilka 
occupied three-fourth of the district. According to an estimate of 1865, its 
total population was 5,88,841.The district, since antiquity derived its importance 
from the pilgrim centres like Jagannath in Puri town and Lingaraj and other 
temples in Bhubaneswar, the pilgrimage to which formed a considerable source 
of income to the government during the Mughals and the Marathas. Though 
the main occupation of its people like other districts of Odisha was agriculture, 
salt industry and its trade supported a considerable number of the people before 
the famine. The main rivers of the district are Devi, Daya, Bhargavi and 
Kusabhadra all of them have been bifurcated from Mahanadi.But except the 
areas in Chilka, the district was not known to have driven any major grain 
trade in its rivers during the British period. 


The causes of the famine of 1866 were many folded. Besides scanty 
rainfalls in preceding two years which resulted severe drought and an inundation 
in 1866, it was the faulty economic policy pursued by the colonial rulers and 
their short-sightedness which were largely responsible for its catastrophic 
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effects’. We have numerous instances of famine and scarcity of food 
occurred during the Gajapati rulers of the state recorded in Madalapan]ji.But 
as they do not record such magnitude of the damage, administrative failure 
and indifferent attitude of the colonial rulers may be perceived as the major 
cause of the famine of 1866 .Phakirmohan Senapati, who was an eye-witness 
of the sufferings of the people has recorded a vivid description of its causes 
and horrifying effects in his autobiography. Though he mostly delineates 
the condition in Balasore, the description may be accepted as a typical 
situation of Odisha, 


“In August there had been one good downpour, which lasted for four 
days. Then from mid-September onwards people were anxiously looking at 
the skies for clouds. Rain had become their sole topic of conversation. From 
mid-October their despondency became extreme. It is no good now, even if it 
did rain. The paddy crop was perishing...It had gone shrivelled and straw-like. 
Some was half-grown and some fully grown, waved in the wind like slender 
white whisks. People left the cattle to graze on it, but the cattle just sniffed it a 
few times; then went away without touching it.”3As per the contemporary 
report the average annual rainfall in Puri was about 55 inches, though in 1865 it 
was only 36.3.inches of which only 5.2 inches fell in September, and none at 
all subsequently, when it was required most. In October, the prices were reported 
to be two and a half times their ordinary rate. Of course in 1864, the rice crop 
was considerably below an average one. Ordinary rice which in July 1864 was 
selling at 35 standard seers per rupee, was 18 34 seers per rupee just after one 
year i.e. July 1865, thus rising to almost double. Thus by October of the same 
year the local administration brought to the notice of the government the 
prevalence of great distress in which the people were subsisting on fruits and 
roots and that the rice was selling at famine rate. Thus famine was impending 
by that time. On 25 October, the Deputy Magistrate of Puri in his report to the 
collector wrote*, 


“ In many places in the mofussil the inhabitants, I have been well informed, 
not getting rice, are obliged to live on fruits and roots, and many of the poorer 
classes are leaving their houses with their wives and children for Cuttack, with 
the hopes of being employed in the Irrigation Department....At the station 
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though there is a large quantity of rice in the gunyjes, and though the supply 
from some parts in the mofussil is daily coming, still the exorbitant rate at 
which the rice is has put the people into greatest inconvenience and trouble...If 
there be no rains in the course of three or four days more they will enhance the 
rate more arbitrarily, and famine will undoubtedly rage in the district. This 
state of things loudly calls for an interference from Authorities... The 
muttuwallahs and many zemindars, I am informed, have immense quantity of 
rice in their stores, so much so that they can supply the whole district with rice 
for two years, but they would not do so unless urged by the authorities”. 


The subsequent reports from the Collector to the Commissioner of 
Odisha show much more gloomy pictures and fast deterioration of the situation. 
On 8 November he states that, as at Cuttack the shopkeepers had closed their 
shops and except from some imnuths rice was not procurable. The condition in 
Nubbah, Gope and around the edge of the Chilka food was altogether not 
procurable, and people were either living on roots or emigrating to Cuttack and 
elsewhere. On the same day the rice was reported to be sold at 7 seers per rupee 
and Dal and Moong 6 and 7 rupees respectively’.Further, T.E. Ravenshaw, the 
Commissioner in his report of 14 November to the Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal states that the greatest distress of the district was being felt in Parikud 
and Malud, the two zemindary estates in Chilka.Since the people of this part 
were immensely dependent on salt manufacture, this being ceased, they in 
large part had no income and a total crop failure in the region had reduced the 
people to the “greatest misery, living on leaves and roots after having expended 
every pie they possessed, and selling their movable property for food”. The 
report in the end states, “ The accounts from Pooree are decidedly of a less 
hopeful character than from other parts of the division, and it would appear 
that the loss of the rice crop has been most general in Piplee, Kote Rahang 
towards Pooree, and round the borders of Chilka®” Again, the District 
Superintendent of Police, reporting about Banapur and lower part of Chilka 
says, “ I went through some villages, where half the male inhabitants had fled, 
leaving their wives and children to starve. I went into several houses, where 1] 
found one or two unfortunate women clothed in rags with two or more children 
with pot -bellies and legs and arms reduced almost to the bone. In one village 
several deaths had taken place from starvation. I saw two female children 
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reduced to the last extremity and confined to the house; visited one house 
deserted by its master, where three children had died two days ago of 
starvation...a crowd of beggars mobbing you wherever you go, and the poor 
domestic animals, cats and dogs, reduced to that state of weakness that you 
may observe them crawl about with a shakey gait, indicative of the last stage 
of starvation”.’ 


G.N. Barlow, the collector of Puri was the most experienced among all 
the top ranking British officials in Odisha who knew the ground reality in his 
district. By the end of 1865 he had completed the enquiry almost in the entire 
district and submitted the report to the government .He realized that the 
cessation of the salt industry was the most pertinent issue which threw majority 
of the distressed out of employment. This left them with innumerable 
difficulties to purchase the rice in exorbitant rate. Of course the need of the 
hour was inter alia the intervention by the government in grain trade and regulates 
the prices. This was first suggested by the Deputy Magistrate of Puri. But the 
official British policy which was sufficiently influenced by the views of Adam 
Smith’s political economy was against any such principle of state’s intervention 
in market mechanism. Though Barlow spared no stone unturned to provide 
best possible relief to the people, he also opposed any such move. In his letter 
dated 30 October he wrote to the Deputy Magistrate “...While you do every 
thing in your power to assist people by advising people to help themselves, and 
by trying to persuade the muthdars to sell from their stores, you must on no 
account whatever exercise any other interference. If you do, the results will be 
most serious, seeing that orders have already been received from Government 
that we are to be very careful not to interfere with the bazaar rates.”® The 
officials feared that intervention in market and regulation of prices may force 
the grain traders to close the market and dissuade them to bring rice to the 
town.°Instead Barlow suggested to the Deputy Magistrate to find any source 
where rice could be got at cheap rate, so that the people could follow him 
without soliciting any intervention from the government. But the Deputy 
Magistrate could not get any rice in spite of his best effort. However some 
muths in Puri came forward to sell the rice to the people. They sold at the rate 
of 6 gaunis per rupee. A large quantity was sold from the muths of Mohan Das, 
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who liberally came forward to assist people at such dreadful time. But soon 
they also faced difficulty in selling them, as large number of people came 
from mofussil to purchase rice. Because of large assemblage of people, the 
muthdars could not manage the sale without the assistance of the police. But 
soon the police also became helpless in controlling the buyers. As the Deputy 
Magistrate reports, “ The assembly is so great everyday that even the police 
cannot properly manage the affair without any pressure, so that I have not 
only to co-operate with them in keeping peace. The sale continues generally 
from 6 to 10 A.M., but the people are lying down whole day and night near 
the muths and follow me wherever I go...The poorer classes are suffering 
most, and I may say that everyone is a prey to the want. The Amlahs, the 
schoolmasters, the peons, Messrs, Hanay and Lewis are now asking from me 
with earnest solicitation for a supply but I regret I see no means to provide 
for them”.!° Even though the government did not meddle with the market 
mechanism, the unscrupulous traders themselves created artificial scarcity 
to make the matter worse. It was reported on 2 November that the supply 
from mofussil had been stopped following the spread of false information by 
Puri dandidars that whoever would bring rice into the town would be obliged 
to sell at 12 seers per rupee, though the market price was 8 seers on an average. 
By spreading such false information they purchased all rice on the way and 
brought them to Puri secretly and sold at exorbitant rate. 


T.E. Ravenshaw, the Commissioner who had assumed office just a few 
months before had no idea about the ground reality of the state. He was 
advised by the amlas that the food stock in the state was adequate to justify 
not importing any rice." Though he anticipated famine, he never thought of 
any starvation death due to acute shortage of food grain. In spite of the 
gloomy report from Barlow, he felt that the situation in Parikud and Malud 
were exceptional and no where in the district rice was expected to be less 
than 8 seers per rupee. Relying on a report from a zemindar of the Cuttack 
district he advised that on the lower part of the Delta between Mahanadi 
and Kathjuri, the estate had a full crop, from where supply could be had. 
Further, he also advised Barlow to persuade the zemindars of Parikud and 
Malud to do some duty for their ryots, to use the “ Unnochutter” (Anna 
chhatra) fund for feeding the people in those two estates!?, 
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Meanwhile Barlow received numerous petitions from the zemindars for 
remission of revenue. He therefore sought the permission of Board of Revenue 
to conduct enquiry in the estates regarding the extent of the crop failure. Though 
Ravenshaw did not object the enquiry, his action was disapproved by the Board 
on the ground that since the last settlement, prices of agricultural product had 
immensely increased and the profit of Zemindars and people were far greater 
on the average than they were originally”. 


Thus after being rebuffed by the Board on the question of remission, 
Ravenshaw on 3 December asked all the collectors of the three districts to 
start an “Unnochutter Relief Committee with special Public subscription. On 
sufficient fund being raised their branches could also be opened in each locality 
where intensity was felt more. He himself also offered a subscription of rupees 
50 to each Committee. Though the appeal for public subscription was met 
with some success in Balasore and Cuttack the response was not so encouraging 
in Puri. Burlow therefore suggested to the Deputy Magistrate to raise a 
subscription of Rs 30,000/- for repairing the holy Narendra Tank of Puri for 
which many prominent people of the town had the earnestness. By engaging 
the distressed people in the digging and repairing work and paying them in 
grain he hoped to provide relief to them.**On 9 December reporting on the 
situation in Satpara, the Deputy Magistrate said that destitution was general 
there where death was occurring. He therefore sought sanction of Rs 5,000/- 
from the Improvement Fund for construction of substantial tank in Khas 
Mehal, Sataparah which will provide work to the destitutes. This proposal was 
accorded approval by the Board.” Along with above proposals Barlow also 
proposed importation of grain from Chittagong in lieu of salt of Parikud. The 
Board also agreed to the proposal and decided to send 250 bags of rice to Puri 
through Metacooah from Chittagong which was to be sold in Puri at its cost 
price of 12 seers per rupee. The price of rice was to be deducted from the local 
Relief Committee Fund.Alongwith above Barlow had also suggested few more 
steps which would provide employment and relief to the affected people. 


1. Proposal to revive the salt manufacture in the distressed districts under 
the old system. 


2. Proposal to extend the operations by Department Public Works for that 
season upon the imperial roads in the district. 
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3. Proposal on part to the Board to afford employment to distressed population 
by chullaning salt to Chittagong. 

4. Proposal to extend the works on the Ferry Fund Road of Piplee and Khurda 
throughout its length on the khas Mahal. 

5. Similar operations on works of improvement in any Khas Mehal to be 
undertaken under the Commissioner 


6. Raising a relief fund. 


The engagement of the distressed for construction and repair works 
was a major operation for providing relief to them. The P.W.D. was also 
suggested that the employment on the works should be paid by daily labour 
instead of the contract system.!’® Further, the wage should also be paid in 
grain than in money. 


But the above measures though laudable did not attain much desired 
result in the long-run. The proposal for the revival of salt industry around Chilka 
was rejected outright by the government. Before 1858 when the administration 
was under East India Company the salt industry was extended patronage. But 
in 1862 the British government abandoned the policy to pave the way for 
Liverpool salt. So any such economic policy which was against imperial interest 
was expected to be rejected. The Board of Revenue instead suggested assisting 
the Panikud and Malud population to some employment by promoting a trade 
in salt with Chittagong. But the effort met with no practical result as no trader 
appeared with ship. So this measure was virtually abandoned. 


With regard to the proposal by giving construction work to the people 
by the P.W.D., the scheme also did not yield the targeted result. When the 
work was started in December 1865 it was arranged by the collector with the 
Executive Engineer that the people engaged in the work should be paid in daily 
wages and not by pieces and secondly they should be paid in grain. When it 
began it speedily brought 500 men into action in a week. With a view of obtaining 
a better return for money, a change to piece work system was carried out. But 
when this system began many workmen departed. Barlow on 30 March 1866 
reported that only 100 were found in the piece work system. In the construction 
work of Cuttack - Ganjam road, few miles from Barkul where considerable 
earth work was executed, 1200 to 1800 were employed on piecework at rates 
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Was it Absolute Ignorance or Absolute Apathy? 
Anil Dhir 


It was not sheer apathy; rather it was an intelligent disinterest in the 
affairs of the State. The enormity of the fore-coming doom was just not 
comprehended by the officials. A stark example of the lack of empathy is an 
incident that occurred in Puri in the early days of the famine. 


The first scarcity of food was felt in the entire Puri district in the middle 
of September 1865. By the end of October, most of the shops selling rice had 
closed down, there were no stocks. Many people were leaving the place for 
Cuttack, where the Irrigation Department was employing people. Collector 
Barlow had already written to Commissioner Ravenshaw about the situation, 
but to no avail. 


In this midst, an event that has been either forgotten or ignored by 
historians occurred in Puri. It is generally not known that Puri too was used as 
a seaport by merchant mariners, even though there was no harbour and the low 
sandy ridge made anchoring difficult. It was a fair weather port, operational 
only during the non-monsoon months of November to February. Loading and 
unloading was difficult due to the surf, but ships would weigh anchor a few 
hundred metres off the beach, and passengers and goods would be carried by 
the surf boats. Many ships would bring rice and other goods from Kolkata, 
and even though it was risky, they would offload part of their cargo at Puri. 
This continued till the early part of the twentieth century. 


On the December 11, 1865, the French cargo ship 'Phileneme',carrying 
6000 bags of rice from Calcutta to Gopalpore and Madras, had faced bad 
weather and took shelter at Puri. The ship came 300 mts off the beach and 
dropped anchor during high tide. The Captain and mistimed the docking, and 
the ship got struck on the sandbar. The only way it could float away was by 
jettisoning the cargo. The ship belonged to M/s Robert Charriol & Co, the 
cargo was not theirs. The Captain came ashore and sent word to the owners at 
Kolkata, seeking permission to dispose the cargo at Puri itself. The ship owners, 
transporters and insurers asked the captain to sell the rice to traders at Puri. 
They did not agree to jettison the load, as it would have meant huge losses. 
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varying according to the soil to be worked from Rs 2-3 to Rs 2-13 per 1,000 
cubic feet. The workforce engaged in this scheme was mostly from Malud, the 
village which was the most affected area. Though the labourers had no complain 
against wages their main difficulty was to purchase the rice by going from 
village to village. This loss of time would have given them more opportunity 
to work and fetched more wages. The collector’s attempt to induce the mahajans 
to open shop nearby also did not yield any result.’”’Similarly the arrangement 
with the Executive Engineer for payment in grain also failed as this measure 
was not approved by the Board who instructed that all payments should be 
made in cash. What the Board failed to realize was that the money value had 
declined considerably due to abnormal rise of prices of food grain and what 
the workforce actually needed was food, not money for survival. Though the 
Executive Engineer was prepared to give an advance of Rs 20,000/7- to collector 
for purchase of rice, this was also not approved by the Superintending Engineer 
and Chief Engineer who opined that advance should be made by the Civil 
Department only.'°After this was rejected Ravenshaw sought permission from 
the Board to authorise the collector to enable him to import rice. But this 
was again rejected by the Board to whom “if the market favours importers, 
rice will find its way to Pooree without Government interference which can 
only do harm”.”’Again the collector’s effort to obtain a salaried retailer of 
grain to sell grain to the workforce to save their time in searching them did 
not meet with any response from any one. The commissioner’s suggestion to 
him “to give a monthly salary to a moodee or grain dealer to sell at current 
market rates to coolies, opening a temporary shop near their work, paying 
the moodee from the subscribed relief fund” proved to be failure possibly due 
to the fear by the retailer or moodee “of a crush of purchasers, and inability to 
satisfy them which might lead to loss, and certainly to some confusion and 
annoyance.” Notwithstanding these difficulties the proposal of extension 
of Ferry Fund Road of Pipli and Khurda and restoration of Narendra Tank 
met with few successes.?! 


Meanwhile from the beginning of 1866 with further intensification of 
distress the zemindars, sarbakars and middlemen of the district sent a series of 
petitions to the Lieutenant Governor for remission of revenues. But not a 
single case was considered and the Lieutenant Governor forwarded all petitions 
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to the Commissioner without any action and all such petitions were ordered to 
be filed in the office of the Commissioner as the order for remission was to be 
given only by the Board of Revenue.”The Lieutenant Governor Cecil Beadon 
visited Odisha in February 1866 from whom there was great expectation by 
the people. But his speech in the durbar on 17 February found everyone in 
disappointment. Instead of assuring any concrete measure he said that if he 
was to attempt to mitigate the prevailing scarcity and dearness of food by 
compelling the dealers of grain to sell their stores at fixed prices, he should 
consider himself “no better than a dacoit or thief,who plunders his neighbour’s 
property for his own use.” Instead he said that the “duty of relieving individual 
distress in times of great scarcity is one which devolves on all who enjoy the 
superfluities of like and is pecularly incumbent on zemindars and landed 
proprietors, whose prosperity depends so entirely on the strength of the 
labouring poor”. 


Criticising his speech Hindu Patriot in an editorial on 5 March writes, 
“Instead of assisting in some general project for the mitigation of the distress, 
he simply reminded the Zemindars of their duty to the tenantry, who according 
to his own testimony had been doing all that lay in their power. But who were 
the zemindars on whom the Lieutenant- Governor would throw the whole 
responsibility of saving the starving millions? They were not proprietors of the 
soil as their namesakes in the permanently-settled districts were; they were 
merely tax gatherers, and in that sense the agents of the Government. The 
State was the real landlord in Orissa, and yet Mr Beadon totally repudiated its 
obligation to care of its tenantry...Mr Beadon told the people of Orissa that if 
he attempted to compel the dealers in grain to sell their stores at fixed prices 
with a view to mitigate the prevailing scarcity , he would be a ‘dacoit or thief”. 
No sane or righteous man would wish him to be either, but have not the people 
of Odisha a right to ask him to act as a man and a brother??4 


As stated the longrun impact of the steps taken by the government to 
provide relief to the people in the form of engaging them in various construction 
works was not met with desired success, the distress of the people after February 
increased to a great extent. In the same month the district Superintendent of 
Police sounded alarm by announcing the spread of cholera resulting due to 
eating of roots. The government therefore desired to stop pilgrimage to 
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Puri.” Meanwhile though Barlow’s request for a sanction of Rs,10,000/- to 
continue the scheme of Khurda- Pipli road was approved by the government, 
in the absence of importation of rice the total misery continued to intensify. 
As a result the people also did not hesitate to steal or snatch food from others. 
The District Superintendent of Police’s diary of 30 April records this situation 
and their misery as per following description, 


“No steps are being taken that I am aware of by the Government in the 
matter of the famine in this district. I cannot doubt that scores of men, women, 
and children have died of absolute want, and many more must die; for matters 
are proceeding from bad to worse day by day. In the town there are few hundred 
beggars of both sexes who have come here as a last resort. They got supplied 
with a small pittance now and then by the muth people and ate out a belly full, 
by snatching at shops and passengers with any thing eatable. One, two, and 
three of these wretched specimens of humanity are now and then picked up 
dead in the streets-dead of starvation. Can nothing be done? A few ships loads 
of rice landed at Pooree would work wonders, and interfere with no one’s trading 
operations, as we have next to none. It would make rice cheap at Pooree and 
stop the drain to supply Pooree from the mofussi/. When it is said the poor 
people are fast consuming their seed rice, to ensure beggary for another season, 
dacoity and thefts by large...are increasing, and altogether, I think, a very gloomy 
time is coming, and that if there is any failure of crop this year a dreadful 
famine will depopulate the district”. 


On 9 May the collector, as Secretary to the Famine Relief Committee 
made an appeal to Public charity through newspapers. The distress reached 
such a height that it was no longer possible to leave it to the unorganized charity 
of the mahants or head of religious houses. A sum of £100 was sent to Pun, 
partly from a fund which had been set on foot by a mercantile firm, and partly 
from private subscriptions. With this aid a relief house was opened in the 
town, at which cooked food was supplied. It is said that by the end of the 
month everyday 300 paupers were fed. Then an aid of £1,000 was made by 
the North-Western Provinces Famine Relief Fund. First, the Committee worked 
by giving out-door money relief. But thereafter it started giving to those who 
were really incapable of work. All others should be required to work according 
to their powers.” 
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During this time some private traders were seen to be importing rice 
from south. At the end of May, the collector reported to the Commissioner 
that during previous four months nearly a lakh of rupees worth or £10,000 of 
rice had been imported by way of Chilka from Gopalpur. He also expected 
further import through Mahanadi as soon as it should be open for navigation. 
Until then the selling price of rice was 6 seers of 80 tola weight to the rupee. But 
at the end of June the situation was eased by the renewal of the supply from 
south when it fell to 74 seers per rupee. In this month some more relief centres 
were also opened in the District. In July two were added followed by four in 
August and thirteen in September. 


In June, the government also departed from its policy of not to import 
rice. On 30® of the month 2549 bags were imported which was sold to the 
public at the rate of 6 seers.” On the 7*® of July the steamer 7.A. Gibb brought 
12,476 bags of rice which the Relief Committee sold at cheap rates to those 
who could not afford to buy at the prevailing excessive price, “and who yet 
were not so utterly reduced to pauperism as to have a claim to gratuitous support; 
the sales were to be made at the rate of 8 seers for the rupee.” About the works 
of the Relief Committee, the newly launched Utkal Dipika writes®, 


“ We understand from the last meeting convened on 30 July by the Puri 
District Relief Committee that the relief work is being better managed there 
than Cuttack. Till the last date of that week 23,256 people were given relief 
and it was also arranged that the distressed should receive clothes. The rich 
were not averse to help. The day before the formation of the Committee, four 
highly classed persons distributed clothes to many distressed. Mahanta Shri 
Mohan Das, alone distributed 280 clothes.” 


Tull the end of July uncooked rice were given, but as in other districts, it 
was found that paupers, having no facility for cooking it, and famishing with 
hunger, devoured the rice raw, which brought on fatal bowel complaints.It was 
also observed that raw rice was taken away from the weak by the strong.This 
led to the distribution of rations of cooked rice. 23 


However, due to lack of natural harbour there was still difficulty in 
maintaining the proper supply of grain. Puri harbour was simply an open 
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roadstead and for many months in the year it was almost impossible for ships 
to discharge or receive cargo. Hence when the ship came the weather was not 
conducive for allowing its safe passage to the store for which the relief operation 
had to be suspended for some days. On 31 August another vessel arrived with 
7453 bags of rice and during September operation was rapidly extended. The 
shopkeepers were employed as agents for the sale of the government rice 
throughout the district. Though the supply system was in much more improved 
scale, distress was at its height. On 10 September, the Committee recorded 
that the “class whom they had hitherto allowed to purchase rice at 16 seers for 
the rupee, had now merged into the pauper population, having sold all that 
they possessed.”?! 


The situation was further improved with import of more rice in October 
and November. This had the effect of further reduction of rice. Course rice 
which on 1 November was sold at 7 7/16 seers per rupee rapidly fell to 21 seers 
on 23 November.”At the end of this month, the collector visited the interior 
of the district and found the condition of the people much more improved on 
which the committee directed the officer in charge of the relief operations to 
close the centres cautiously and to centralize the paupers in Smaller numbers. 
It was also observed that although the condition of the rural population was 
improving fast, there was still much distress among the poor. Distress was also 
continued with respectable families in the town of the Puri, who depended on 
widows for support. A system of giving out cotton to be spun by these women 
in their own houses was introduced by the Relief Committee who brought the 
thread and gave to them. In special cases it was determined to give house relief 
in money. In certain tracts which had suffered more severely than others, it 
was found necessary to continue gratuitous relief for many months longer. 
Another notable observation during the period was the role of Christian 
Missionaries who played a very commendable role in spotting and identifying 
the orphans and sending them to the orphanages of Baptist Mission though 
these moves were criticised by the conservative Hindu elements. 


Though the situation at the end of 1866 looked improved, according to 
the statement of the District Police in October 1866, out of an estimated 
population of 5, 88,841 in the district, 2,100,866 had died during the famine.”’It 
is true that much of the disaster could have been averted if the authority had 
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acted with farsightedness and wisdom. But due to their casual and superfluous 
attitude the number of toll was so high. The Famine Commissioner which was 
appointed to enquire into the causes of the famine submitted its report on 6 
April 1867 after it had visited Odisha and Midnapur and recorded the statements 
of 130 persons. It observed that had timely and adequate measures been taken 
up, much of the damage could have been avoided. It therefore blamed the 
highest officials of Bengal including Commissioner Ravenshaw, but absolved 
of the responsibility of G.N. Barlow, the district collector of Puri. He won special 
commendation who throughout the famine period kept his eyes open and did 
his best to provide maximum relief and avert the damage. When he brought to 
the notice of his superiors the real picture they never realized the seriousness 
and instead foolishly talked about the prudence of non-interference in grain 
trade.*In 1865, Ravenshaw had just joined as Commissioner of Odisha. He 
“obstinately adhered to the views imbibed from his discussion with the 
zamindars that the store of grain was sufficient for the year’s food and the 
cessation of trade was due to nefarious combination of grain dealers to raise 
their profit and was not moved by the report of collectors.” Even his 
confidence of sufficient stock of paddy was not altered when on 28 May 
1866 he telegraphed Governmen: of Bengal for importation of grain. Of 
course he recommended for importation of rice in December, 1865 and 
January, 1866 for the starving population of Parikud and Malud, but his views 
were not concurred by the Board. Similarly his request, on the 
recommendation of Barlow for enquiring about the claims of his zemindars 
for remission of revenue and revival of salt industry in Parikud and Malud 
was also turned down by the Board. 


The famine in many respect awakened the government and the people. 
The Commission in their report also felt that had there been proper irrigation 
facility, the drought could have been averted. This observation of the 
Commission led to the Government of Bengal to take up certain irrigation 
projects for the agricultural land of Odisha. The road to Calcutta and intra- 
province roads in many respects were also completed. The famine also indirectly 
contributed for the growth of Odia nationalism. The educated young man like 
Gourishankar Ray, Bichitrananda Das felt the need of launching a vernacular 
newspaper to highlight the problems of the people. Thus with their efforts 
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Utkal Dipika was launched in August 1866 when the famine was at its peak. 
This newspaper later played a very important role in arousing the nationalism 
of the educated Odias and Language Agitation in Odisha. 
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This was a god sent opportunity for the administration to get rice and 
sell it to the people. Collector Barlowe did not give permission, but wrote to 
the Commissioner at Cuttack, asking his consent for buying the rice at the 
prevailing rate and selling it. It was the early days of the famine, the people 
still had the money to buy rice, only, it was not to be found anywhere. 
Ravenshaw had already left for his two month tour to the Tributary Mahals in 
late November, no correspondence happened for two months. The absence 
of the administrative head for a prolonged period during the hour of crisis was 
one of the triggers of the Famine. 


The ship's Captain, with great difficulty managed to get a major portion 
of the cargo unloaded and got on shore. The surf boats were unsteady and a 
few hundred bags were damaged. The bags were kept under Police Guard while 
the Captain made repeated pleas to the Collector to buy the 6000 bags of rice. 
There was a dispute between the owners and the insurers over the price offered 
by the Collector. Barlow offered to buy the rice at 13 Calcutta seers per rupee, 
a rate much below the prevailing rate at Puri. 


During this time, the impact of the Famine had fully set in, people 
were dying of hunger. The residents of the temple town could see the ship 
on the horizon, and the unloaded rice in a beach house, guarded by the police. 
The ship's Captain did manage to sell of a few hundred bags surreptitiously, 
as he and the crew was practically abandoned by the ship owners and the 
cargo owners. 


The sheer irony was when Cecil Beadon, the Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal, reached Puri on the 13th February 1866, he was shown the ship, 
anchored a few hundred metres away and told about the cargo of rice that was 
lying near the beach. Even Beadon could not gauge the scale and enormity of 
the situation; he did not give permission to Collector Barlow to buy the rice. 


In the statement recorded before the Famine Commission on 6th March 
1867 at Calcutta, Beadon had been specifically asked: "Was it brought to your 
Honors knowledge that the cargo of the ship Philamene was then on the Strand 
in Pooree, and that the agents would not or could not sell the rice?" Beadon 
had replied in the affirmative: “Yes, I heard of it." 
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It was not sheer apathy; rather it was an intelligent disinterest in the 
affairs of the State. The enormity of the fore-coming doom was just not 
comprehended by the officials. A stark example of the lack of empathy is an 
incident that occurred in Puri in the early days of the famine. 


The first scarcity of food was felt in the entire Puri district in the middle 
of September 1865. By the end of October, most of the shops selling rice had 
closed down, there were no stocks. Many people were leaving the place for 
Cuttack, where the Irrigation Department was employing people. Collector 
Barlow had already written to Commissioner Ravenshaw about the situation, 
but to no avail. 


In this midst, an event that has been either forgotten or ignored by 
historians occurred in Puri. It is generally not known that Puri too was used as 
a seaport by merchant mariners, even though there was no harbour and the low 
sandy ridge made anchoring difficult. It was a fair weather port, operational 
only during the non-monsoon months of November to February. Loading and 
unloading was difficult due to the surf, but ships would weigh anchor a few 
hundred metres off the beach, and passengers and goods would be carried by 
the surf boats. Many ships would bring rice and other goods from Kolkata, 
and even though it was risky, they would offload part of their cargo at Puri. 
This continued till the early part of the twentieth century. 


On the December 11, 1865, the French cargo ship 'Phileneme',carrying 
6000 bags of rice from Calcutta to Gopalpore and Madras, had faced bad 
weather and took shelter at Puri. The ship came 300 mts off the beach and 
dropped anchor during high tide. The Captain and mistimed the docking, and 
the ship got struck on the sandbar. The only way it could float away was by 
jettisoning the cargo. The ship belonged to M/s Robert Charriol & Co, the 
cargo was not theirs. The Captain came ashore and sent word to the owners at 
Kolkata, seeking permission to dispose the cargo at Puri itself. The ship owners, 
transporters and insurers asked the captain to sell the rice to traders at Pun. 
They did not agree to jettison the load, as it would have meant huge losses. 
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Beadon's trip was the first for any Lieutenant Governor of the then 
British Empire to Odisha. During his four day trip from the 13th to 19th 
February, Beadon had seen hundreds of half dead famine stricken people 
clamouring for food in Balasore, Cuttack and Puri.His strong adherence to the 
belief that the markets would self-correct themselves and that governmental 
interference was not required proved disasterous. He left Odisha without a 
clear idea of the extremity of the situation. 


For a full three months, the ship remained struck on the sandbar, and the 
rice on the shore. Eventually, in the end of February, the owners of the cargo 
carried the remaining bags of rice on a steamer to Madras, incurring a huge 
loss. What could have been a win-win situation for all became a fiasco. Had 
the government decided otherwise, the 6,000 bags of rice would have certainly 
saved many lives. 


On the 16th March 1866, a very high tide set the abandoned ship afloat. 
It floundered of the beach for a few days, dragging its anchor, and then capsized 
near the shore. The wreck of the ‘Philamene' still lies off the Puri beach; local 
fishermen avoid casting their nets in the particular area where it sank as they 
get entangled in the wreck. 
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The Chhatarkhais 


The Emergence of a New Caste 
Anil Dhir 


“ There exists now in Orissa a caste, called Chattarkhai , recorded in 
the lists of 1881,which is made up of people who lost their caste in 1866 for 
eating in relief-kitchens (chattras). The Chattarkhai caste, as it may properly 
be called, is divided into an upper and a lower sub-~caste, the former comprising 
Brahmans, Karans, Khandaits, and Gop-Goalas; the latter of the castes 
ranking below these in the social scale. Members of each sub-caste marry 
within that group, irrespective of the caste to which they originally belonged; 
but no inter marriage is possible between members of the two sub castes. It 
can hardly be doubted that much social misery must have been endured 
before these people adopted a solution so entirely at variance with the principles 
in which they had been brought up, and for that one who became a 
chhatrakhai many died of want.” - The Tribes and Castes of Bengal by 
H.H. Risley, 1891. 


They were first reported in the 1891 Census and continued to be reported 
as a separate caste till the 1941 Census. The Great Famine was to have a 
lasting socio-political impact on events in Odisha. In many ways, the Famine 
of 1866 had brought about fundamental changes in the social structure of the 
region, mainly in the caste prejudices. The famine affected people had to 
undergo upheavals like discrimination, abandonment of children, wives and 
the elderly, migration, breakdown of the family structure etc. all of which 
have far reaching social consequences. 


A distinct caste called the chhatrakhai or chhatrakhia was created. The 
word roughly translates as ‘free kitchen eater’. They comprised of those persons 
who had taken food from the relief kitchens that were set up by the 
administration during the famine years. People from all castes were subsumed 
under this caste. They comprised of Brahmins, Karanas, Khandayats and other 
lower castes. Even today, the word is colloquially used for freebooters or 
freeloaders. It had crept into the Odia vocabulary after the Famine and has 


remained firmly entrenched, plenty of references are found in Odia literary 
works during the period and after. 
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Initially, British relief efforts proved inadequate to the magnitude of the 
severe drought. By the time assistance from the British authorities arrived, 
nearly a million people had died. Efforts to transport food by ship to the affected 
province were hampered by bad weather, and when shipments did reach the 
coast of Odisha, they could not be transported inland. 


The acute shortage of food resulted in looting and riots. The hungry 
poor, who could not tolerate their hunger any more, would raid the houses and 
granaries of the landed classes. They would forcibly enter the houses and take 
away grain and other stuff. The jail inmates too were not getting adequate food 
and many of them escaped and started indulging in dacoity and looting. In a 
few places, policemen deserted their posts due to insufficient food. 


The initial relief provided was in the form of raw grain. The hungry 
would often devour the uncooked rice and get sick. Money was given to the 
hungry, but there was no food to buy. It was for the first time in the history of 
Odisha that free kitchens were set up. The officials started the relief operations 
as soon as they could get rice from Bengal. By July 1866, centres for the 
distribution of cooked food were established in all the three affected districts; 
more were started in August and in September. The numbers of these centres 
were 43 in Cuttack, 22 in Balasore and 23 in Puri. 


One of the British Famine administrators had made an assessment in 
1866: “... the explanation (for the unpopularity of poor houses) lies in the reluctance 
to take food prepared under the government auspices. We think it sufficient to provide a 
Brahmin cook, but this is a great mistake. Brahmins of one family will not eat food 
cooked by another Brahmin, unless they know that he is a man of good family and 
good moral character.” 


Initially many of the destitute refused to come to the centres. They 
preferred raw grains to the cooked food. The caste prejudices were manifested 
in a dual manner, the reluctance to accept cooked food and the refusal to 
participate in the relief work. The superstition of castes was intense, the hungry 
preferred death rather than sitting in rows for a multi caste communal meal. 
For the upper caste it was undignified, the lower castes were just too frightened 
and terrified. For instance, the Santals starved in large numbers, because they 
refused to touch food cooked by Brahmans. What was significant was that the 
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reluctance to accept the food from the free kitchens took place irrespective of 
the social positions. The attendance at the free kitchens was far from satisfactory. 
In the initial days, there were many instances of food going waste. 


However, in sheer desperation, people from the villages started coming 
to these centres. The distribution of food was very difficult; the hungry crowds 
were unruly and undisciplined. The physically stronger among them would 
push through the hungry crowds and collect the food, the weak women and 
children were incapable of fighting the melee. The starving people fought over 
morsels, behaving like animals. One of the methods the authorities devised for 
the starving people who wanted to get relief was the ‘distance test’. They would 
be made to walk over ten miles to and from the relief works. 


The present day Chhatra Bazaar, which is the biggest and most prominent 
vegetable market of the State, was the site where the relief food grains were 
stored. There were a series of pucca rooms built for the relief kitchens, which 
has big ventilation openings. There were also some halls where the cooked 
food was distributed. Most of these structures were later converted as godowns 
by the traders, a few of them still exist. Sanjib Hota, the former bureaucrat of 
the State, recalls that during his days as a student in the Ravenshaw College, he 
had seen these structures which were identified as the Famine years "Chattras", 
and after which the market was named. 


Gouri Shankar Ray of the Utkal Deepika wrote an account of the free 
ikatchens in the August 1866 issue of his magazine. He said “ We had been to the 
Lalbag free kitchen in the last Sunday and seen that the Cook and scavenger behaving 
as masters. Some people having tickets with them had to return disappointed without 
getting anything. One of the servants of the free kitchen said to us that they were asked 
to come after three hours, but as they came late, there was no rice for them, it was 
exhausted by then. Where could we give them from? But we saw two mendicants carried 
rice for them. We heard from an old woman that it had been painful for her skeleton 


shaped body to bear the beatings of the free kitchen servants. A Jew of the hungry died 
due to the beatings.” 


The Inverness Courier, a biweekly published from Scotland, had given 
an interesting account of the relief kitchens in its 11® April 1867 issue. In a 
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piece titled The Famine In Orissa it wrote “......... the Famine still rages in 
Orissa. Here is the Commissioner’s picture of the country in the last six weeks of 1866, 
when, besides 25,000 employed by the Irrigation Company, no less than 20,000 were 
being fed daily at 36 centres of relief. In one district of Cuttack 40 were dying every 
day ‘within the relief Committee’s own observation.’ The Commissioner says: 


‘He is aware that numbers of the natives pinch themselves through many days 
of slow starvation struggling to avail the horror of losing caste, and of thereby entailing 
on themselves, and their forefathers and descendants, the imagined terror of the 
Chandala’s fate in this and the other world. Thus, on religious grounds, they defer 
resorting as casuals to the relief houses, until all the feelings are swallowed up in the 
animal craving for food, and most of them who surrender even to this, the last of all 
the instincts, are too much emaciated to receive much benefit from the food distributed to 
them. The Commissioner knows and records with much pain that, however the committee 
might deal with hunger, they are comparatively powerless to contend with these 
superstitions. And so he urges Government henceforth to attend to education.” The 
Commissioner was Ravenshaw, and the measures he took for the advancement 
of education in the later years is recorded in history. 


In their Report, their Famine Commissioners had said: "Caste seems not 
to have been the only feeling which had deterred people from seeking relief, 
for we are told that in this district the casteless Santals would not come to the 
feeding places. They looked on begging and receiving alms as more disgraceful 
that man-stealing, and specially objected to be in any way associated with 
Hindoos." 


It was decided to wind up the free kitchens from the month of September 
1867. By the end of December, there were only 600 destitute people left in the 
Free Kitchens. Thus the caste of the Chhatarkhais was formed from the 
descendants of Hindus who were out casted for having taken food at relief 
kitchens (arna-chhattra) during the famine of 1866. After the famine, the 
destitute returned to their villages. Many of them lost their statuses and were 
entirely cut off from their original castes. They formed a separate community 
and were looked down upon by others as untouchables. A section of the 
Chhatarkhais also joined Alekh movement founded by the Kandh mystic poet 
Bhima Bhoi to overcome their social disability. 


1 I 
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The Utkal Dipika wrote during that time that many of the Chhatarkhais 
were kept as servants but they were treated as untouchables and not allowed to 
touch the food or water of the masters. Some social reformers tried to ‘purify’ 
those people and wanted to readmit them into their former castes. In Cuttack, 
they settled had on the sides of the government canals, seeking work at the 
canal site after the famine period. The numbers were small; the 1891 Census 
recorded 488 males and 775 females as Chhatarkhais in Cuttack city. 


Fakir Mohan Senapati wrote, “Nothing was permanent. The famine was 
over. The year after that some children as well as some people were wandering here and 
there. The Hindu ‘society boycotted them as chhatrakhia. But the missionaries recruited 


them and eagerly made them educated.” 


Bichitrananda Das, a prominent Zamindar and social reformer of Cuttack 
convened a meeting at the Cuttack Printing Company office for the problems 
faced by the Chhatarkhais. They were being ostracised by the villagers and 
most were thrown out of the villages. They were not allowed to draw water 
from the communal wells and were debarred from participating in social 
functions of the Hindus. Most of them were forced to live in ghettoes outside 
the village areas. 


The meeting was attended by Pundits and other Zamindars. The gathered 
wise men gave their mixed opinions. The Pundits of Cuttack were of the opinion 
that these people had committed sin by eating in the communal kitchens and 
should atone for the sacrilege. The pundits of Puri too were against the re- 
entry of the Chhatarkhais into the orginal castes. The other liberal minded 
Brahmins quoted the Parasar Sanhita in which it was clearly mentioned : 
“During the time of national unrest, in foreign lands, in diseases, famines and in grave 
natural calamities one can give up his religion for his survival and after reviving from 
that can act according to his religious commitment and profession.” 


Bichitrananda Das brought out a booklet in which the positive opinions 
of the Pundits who were for admitting the Chhatarkhais were written. He 
distributed this all over the State and appealed to the people not to treat the 
Chhatarkhais as outcastes. The Utkal Dipika of April 11, 1868 reported that 
as a result of the efforts of Bichitrananda Das, many zamindars resettled the 
chhatrakhias and readmitted them to their respective castes. Punitive measures 
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were enforced; the chhatrakhias were asked to give a feast to the villagers and 
make some offerings to the goddess of the village in order to be readmitted in 
their respective castes. 


After the famine, a large number of Chhatarkhais, mostly agricultural 
laborers and craftsmen, immigrated to British tropical colonies to work as 
indentured laborers in railways, sugarcane and rubber plantations. By the end 
of the Famine century, Odia labourers were found in all parts of South East 
Asia, Mauritius, Burma, Guyana and Fiji in fact wherever there were British 
traders. Most of them probably left their villages for the first time in their 
lives, and they were not fully aware of the hardships involved in long voyages 
and in living abroad. Diseases like cholera, typhoid and dysentery were rampant 
and the mortality among these emigrants was very high. The stigma of being 
outcastes was carried with them; they could not shake away the shame of 
being Chhatarkhais even after leaving their homes. 


In the Ganjam Famine of 1888-89, the lessons learnt from the Famine 
of 1866 were taken into view. C.A.Galton, the Secretary to the Government 
of Madras under which Ganjam came, commented “the people of the affected 
areas are for the most part Uriyas, a race of poor physique but stronger prejudices then 
the Telegus. They have violent prejudices against accepting relief in the form of cooked 
food even when cooked by Brahmins.” 


The starving people of Ganjam, who had eaten at the relief kitchens in 
1866 were labeled with the abusive epithet of “chotrokiya”. Foster, the acting 
Collector of Ganjam had written: ‘the word chotrokiya (one who had eaten in a 
chatram) is an epithet which has a most opprobrious significance and sufficient reason 
Jor enduring any extremities rather than give a handle for the epithet. All who did so in 
the Famine of 1866 were outcasted, and rather than incur their penalty the Uriya 
castemen will starve to death.” The Deputy Collector even added: ‘Those of even 
low castes who were fed in the Government kitchens in 1866 were excommunicated and 
received the abominable epithet of Chotrokiya.” 


The Madras government, aware of the consequences of a mixed 
and common kitchen established separate relief centres for the higher 
and lower castes. Special cooking arrangements were made for the 
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Brahmins; the separation was maintained to the extent that there was a 
one mile distance between these caste kitchens. A separate kitchen was 


made for the Muslims. 


Carr, the Additional Collector had written in his report that the free 
kitchen established in the Dharaka estate did not see even a single caste person 
come; only a few orphans were fed there. Horsfall, the Collector of Ganjam 
used force to get the starving people to the kitchens. In Russellkonda, the low 
caste “Panos” demanded money in lieu of food, but they were forcibly made 
to accept the cooked food. There were many instances when no efforts of the 
government worked. The hungry left the kitchens forcibly. In Soroda, the arrival 
of the Collector resulted in most of the people deserted their homes and hid in 
the nearby jungles. A suggestion by the Collector to distribute raw grains to 
the caste people and people unable to leave their homes and giving cooked 
food to the lower caste people was turned down by Madras. 


In the Ganjam District Manual published in 1882, its editor T.J.Maltby 
had written about the 1866 Famine. He wrote: “the reluctance of the better classes 
to take relief in the shape of cooked food was sadly apparent in the Famine and there 
was no doubt that a great many held out to their death. Out of the fear of caste, people 
in 1866, did not go to the nearest kitchen to take the free food rather they preferred to go 
to the far off kitchens, which led to their death on the way. It seems that people wanted 
to conceal their caste identity.” 


The Commissioner of the Famine Commission report too stated: I do 
not think that any of the respectable classes would eat food cooked by a Brahman of 
notoriously bad livelihood. Some castes, the Gwalas or Ahirs. For instance, will take 
Jood cooked by a Brahman and Gararas will throw away food cooked by themselves if 
a Brahman has come into contact with it .....the Hindus Jeel that they have no security, 
that any scoundrel may have been selected to cook.” 


The Census of India stopped taking a separate count of the Chhatarkhais 
from 1951. Today, the word exists in the colloquial vocabulary to describe 
social parasites, Scroungers and uninvited guests. 
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Reportage of the Orissa Famine 1866 in the English Press 

Anil Dhir 

The Great Orissa Famine was the worst humanitarian disaster of the 

19th century and its reportage, both by the Indian and English press established 

many of the norms of disaster reporting to this day. Had the Orissa Famine 

not occurred, both British and Indian newspapers would still have gone through 

massive changes, as the period was precipitated by technology, industrialization 

and urbanisation, but it was a certainly a trigger that changed reportage style 
and methods. 


In the 1860s, the English journalists’ armory was a limited one. Reporting 
consisted mainly of listening to judges and lawyers in court and reporting the 
judgments, listening and reporting the parliamentary debates, taking down the 
words of men of respect and standing, and reporting them. The affairs of the 
British colonies, trade and commerce, arrival and departure of ships, society 
scandals etc. formed special pages of the newspapers of the time. 


Newspapers and periodicals of that period did not deal in human- 
interest stories and did not write us about the poor, except in the most 
general terms. They had a limited circulation and were generally read by 
the Victorian middle classes. The stories that appeared in local London 
newspapers were often reprinted in the newspapers of Dublin and Belfast. 
Newspapers in America, Australia and New Zealand too carried these 
stories, albeit after a gap of few days. 


The Irish Potato Famine between 1845 and 1852 was a precursor of 
the Orissa Famine. After the Irish Famine, English journalism had developed 
speedily, the number of newspapers increased hugely. It was the first major 
disaster to be covered by the press and practices developed during the years 
of the famine remained part of the disaster coverage to this day. The Irish 
Famine was complex in many forms. The educated English class did not 
know whom to blame for the tragedy. The English journalists found ways 
to tell the story of unprecedented horror. Many subscribed to a 
Providentialist explanation, suggesting that it was the will of God. Others 
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considered it the fault of the lazy and primitive Irish. The scale and 
complexity of the catastrophe forced journalists to find new ways of 
reporting news, to develop new techniques of interrogation, including the 
narration of the stories of ordinary people, rather than just reporting the 
speeches of important men. 


In the early months of the Orissa Famine, the coverage of the impending 
catastrophe was carried both by the vernacular and the English press in India. 
They carried reports of rising prices, dwindling grain reserves, and the desperation 
of peasants no longer able to afford rice. “It can, we fear, no longer be concealed 
that we are on the eve of a period of general scarcity,” announced The Englishman, 
a Calcutta newspaper, in late 1865. The journalists did not exactly know the 
extent of the calamity they were reporting- as the magnitude and horrors 
escalated; it became increasingly clear to them that the traditional ways of 
reporting were not adequate. The reportage acquired a narrative form, full of 
detail and first hand observations. 


Worldwide too, rapid changes were taking place in the newspaper industry. 
The international news agencies like Reuters and Associated Press had been 
set up. Paul Julius Reuter had star.ed Reuters in 1851 at the London Royal 
Exchange while the New York Associated Press was formed in May 1846. In 
1866, Henry Collins had set up a Reuter’s office in India. However the real 
major changes were philosophical, the growth of what the cultural historian, 
James Vernon, calls humanitarianism, or maybe empathy, and how this new 


idea of a concern for one’s fellow human beings started being reported by the 
newspapers. 


In the early months of the famine, when the magnitude and tragedy of 
the Bengal famine starting unfolding, relatively little was being written about 
it in the British press. Only a few accounts appeared in the newspapers 
and often the same accounts were repeated by other papers. These accounts 
of the scale and potential repercussions of the famine were sketchy and 
contradictory. The prime concern was fiscal and mercantile in nature- how the 
famine would affect the value of East India Company stocks. Interestingly, 
very little discussion of the famine as a humanitarian crisis occurred 
initially. The famine was seen largely as a natural disaster. 
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The reporting of the Great Orissa Famine by the vernacular and English 
journalists in India attracted other journalists from around the world. They 
wanted to see for themselves how such a calamity could take place in a country 
ruled by the world’s greatest empire. Most of the British reports drew parallels 
between the two famines (the Irish Potato Famine of the 1840s and the Orissa 
Famine of the 1866) as the two events occurred just 25 years apart. 


The reports in the British newspapers were a change from the previous 
reports whose sole objective had been the criticism of India’s alleged social 
structure and the underlying notion that everything good in India resulted from 
British colonialism. The papers were blatant about the causes of the Orissa 
Famine. They wrote that not food shortage, but bad administration was the 
real reason. Many British journalists courageously published details of 
starvation in the villages of Odisha, so as to inform Britain and the world of 
the plight of the Odias. The enormous political consequences of this reporting 
have possibly not yet been realised. 


Six months into the famine, the British Press shifted its emphasis to the 
role of the East India Company in the famine and whether or not the East 
India Company needed more oversight and regulation. Many of the reporters 
wrote of the famine being a humanitarian crisis resulting from the 
Company’s greedy business practices and mismanagement. 


The Paisley Herald and Renfrewshire Advertiser of 14® July 1866 
reported: “......... the Calcutta papers still dwell upon the terrible famine which prevails 
at Orissa. The Hurkura says: More and more deplorable are the tidings that reach us 
Jrom the famine stricken provinces. The Government has at length recognised the urgency 
of the case by assigning 10,000 rupees to each of the Collectors of Pooree, Cuttack and 
Balasore to meet the immediate distress.” 


The Nelson Examiner and New Zealand Chronicle published from 
Christchurch reported on the 26 July 1866: “Most heartrending accounts continue 
to be received of the famine in Orissa. One man is reported to have destroyed his own 
Jamily and those of his two brothers, to save them from dying of hunger; and it is even 
said that cases of cannibalism have occurred. An urgent appeal has been made on 
behalf of the fund for relieving the famine which prevails in these districts.” 
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Southern Reporter and Cork Commercial Courier of 5th October 1866 
carried a despatch from The Bombay Overland Mail: “......... the Famine of 
Orissa was fearful. The board of Revenue had ceased to publish the number of reported 
deaths. The Calcutta correspondent of The Times says that a cry has gone up for Sir 
John Lawrence to supersede Sir C. Beadon or at least to send the Sanitary Commission 
to Orissa. No near to Calcutta has the famine approached, that a missionary has 
received a large grant for the southern villages. He says that it will be impossible to 
relieve even one-fiftieth part of the suffering around Calcutta, for the next two months.” 


At the height of the famine, the editor of Calcutta Review had candidly 
written in his editorial of October 1866 “......... through the famine, Orissa has 
attained the turning point and crisis of her destiny. Every caiamity has its moral and 
the moral of the famine is the adoption of the government of a policy of progress, and 
of moral and material improvement of Orissa”. 


The Yorkshire Gazette of 10th Nov 1866 wrote of the lack of 
understanding of the average Englishman and European about India and its 
problems “......... intimate as most averagely educated English people pretend to be 
with all that concerns India, we believe that there are hundreds who pnde themselves 
upon possessing more than ordinary information on most topics who are fearfully 
ignorant with regard to most things concerning the Indian empire. They may know 
that Calcutta id the seat of the Government, that the Governor General retires to Shimla 
when Calcutta ts too hot to be pleasant, that the Punjab is beyond the Indus, that 
Bombay has been the seat of the most gigantic speculations and frauds of modern 
times, that some of the natives of Hindostan are Mohammedans and some followers 
of Brahma, that the Ganges rises in the Himalayas, and that India used to be a fine 
place for making a large fortune in a little time when the servants of the “Company” 
were allowed to shake the Pagoda tree without let or hindrance of any kind; but beyond 
these few facts, and a dim hazy notion that India is an immense country, ever So much 
larger that the three kingdoms, and with a population six times as great as that contained 
within these islands ,the information possessed about India by the average Englishman 
is most indistinct and ill arranged. Both man and nature work on the most gigantic 
scale in India. Indian numbers and Indian area and Indian incomes are overwhelming 
to Europeans. They present facts and figures which half shake our creduility, and it is 
only by having doubtful statements repeated and confirmed by the best authorities that 
we gradually bring our minds down to Place any reliance on them. 
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Describing the famine stricken people, the report gave a horrid account of the 
ravages and death. “....... what indescribable scenes of agony, of terror, of hope and 
fear must have taken place every day and hour in that ill-fated province! It is almost 
impossible for us in Europe to conceive such a multitude cut off solely from the want 
of food. The Irish famine ts the nearest approach we have of anything of the kind near 
our own shores, and taking the highest estimate of the actual deaths from sheer 
starvation, we do not think the deaths in Ireland could number more than a few 
thousands. But in India we have a population almost equal to that of Scotland, Belgium, 
Switzerland ort London entirely annihilated. The people could do nothing to help 
themselves. They hoped against hope. They stretched out their hands to the Imperial 
Government for assistance, just as in days gone by, is a similar calamity has assailed 
them, they would have stretched out their hands to their own Rajahs for aid.” 


The Newcastle Daily Chronicle of 3rd August 1867 described the public 
notions in England about India being the land of milk and honey. It wrote 
er the popular notion of India is that of the land of wealth and luxury. Poets 
and romanticists have fed us of fables of the glories of the Orient. Lovely in appearance, 
fertile in production, rich in precious things, India has for centuries captivated the 
imagination of the Northern and Western populace. To this day that vast empire, 
which the conquerors have hardly explored, is regarded as a region of perpetual delights. 
ବିତ and yet the frequent occurrence of frightful famines in India- famines which 
destroy not tens but hundreds of thousands at a time-ought to dissipate our delusions. 


Since England came into possession of her Orient Empire, calamities of awful 
extent have occasionally depopulated vast districts of her territory. Three disasters in 
less than a Century have alone swept away at irregular intervals an estimated number 
of more than two million people. The last, and the most fatal of these disasters, fell 
upon a comparatively unknown district of Bengal during the spring and summer of 
last year. Who that remembers Orissa can cling to the old and mistaken conception of 
the glory and greatness of India?” 


The Devizes & Wiltshire Gazette of 8th August 1867 wrote a scathing 
piece on the Orissa Famine. It was a virtual indictment of the Government 
and the British Parliament. “.......secvcereees the Debate on the Orissa Famine will 
prove to the Queen's Indian subjects that Englishmen have at least that scientific curiosity 
about the disaster which prompted the doctors to consult as to what ought to have been 
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done to save the dead man. We at home who know how little interest is excited by a 
land of strange names, of complicated geography, of almost unknown history, can 
appreciate that shock which the famine had given to English indifference and self 
complacency by observing the unusual vigour of discussion. There is strength in numbers, 
and they can compel attention even to a tale of Indian misfortune. What had roused 
the flagging energies of the House of Commons in the month of August in the statement 
that six or seven hundred thousand persons out of a population of less than three 


million perished of hunger in the spring and summer if last year. 


It matters little that the Indian authorities are exonerated by a telegram which 
declares the calamity “inevitable”. Humanity has asserted its claims; policy and national 
pride have comes to its aid. No little time is required to make the conception of such 
distant events percolate through English society; very often those grossest mistakes, or 
the most questionable acts of authority, are never seized by public opinion in England, 
in spite of all the eloquence and zeal of experts. But when the broad fact is placed 
before the people that the fourth of the population of a British province has perished 
Jor the want of a grain which existed in abundance at a few day’s distance, and for this 
unparalleled calamity a British Governor and his subordinates are, almost without 
doubt, responsible, traverses continent and ocean, and the society of this country feels 
almost as much as if sufferers were of its own race, and had starved and died within 
the limits of the island. To this may be added that most Englishmen feel a pride in the 
Empire which their countrymen have founded in the East, and regret that history should 
have to record how on a great occasion British rule has not shown itself superior to 


that of the pettiest local despot. Has the Englishmen not set foot in India, The Orissa 
Famine could not have been worse.” 


The horrors and travails were described in detail. Reports of cannibalism, 
necrophilia, skeletons and carrions were carried in great detail. The Glasgow 
Herald of 9th August 1867 gave this following horrendous account: “.......... the 
pictures drawn by Dr. Jackson and Judge Wauchope of Balasore, of the crowds of 
starvelings, the 300 bodies a day in the streets, the pestilential stench, the filth of the 
hospitals, the starving falling into the water when they went to drink from sheer debility, 
and the skeletons which the Commissioners themselves Saw, combined to make this 
Orissa Famine more horrible than all of which we have a record. Nor, is the last 
element of horror wanting - cannibalism. The hasty allusions in the evidence to this 
are irresistible. We find the Commissioner Ravenshaw telling a subordinate, in a letter 
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avowedly written to prevent alarm that one man had been eating a dead body, but he 
was ‘said to be an idiot”. The native deputy magistrate of Pooree had a case reported to 
him by a subordinate; a Hindoo had cooked the body of a child he had found in the 
river. Most important of all, however, is the testimony of Rev. Miller, a missionary of 
Balasore. He says — ‘nothing that I have ever read has enabled me to conceive anything 
equal to this famine. I had known no instance of the Hindus eating dogs or cats, or 
cows, but they did eat their own children when they were dead. I heard a well 
authenticated instance in which a mother and son were found eating a dead child. I 
know of nothing to surpass this famine either as to extend or severity.” 


The Illustrated Times published from London carried an interesting 
editorial on August 10, 1867. A soul searching write up which was scathingly 
honest about the British attitude towards India was written in the piece 
Re until within a comparatively recent period people in England took much 
interest in Indian affairs, and even now it is difficult to obtain attention to the concerns 
of our oriental empire either from parliament or the general public. An Indian debate is 
pretty sure to empty the benches of the House of Commons, and newspaper articles on 
India are generally skipped by the readers. The indifference is much to be deplored, 
because, for good or for evil, we wield enormous power over the destinies of the teeming 
millions of India, and because events are continually occurring in that region calculated 
to compromise the character and prestige of Great Britain. Passing over the Great 
Mutiny of 1857, which, one would have thought, might well have permanently pitched 
attention on affairs in theta country, military and administrative scandals are of such 
Jrequent recurrence that, for our own credit’s sake, it is indispensably needful a watchful 
eye should be kept by the British Parliament and the people upon the affairs of India 
and the manner in which they are conducted.” 


It is true that, also, that Cecil Beadon and his subordinates may have been 
misled to some extent by the fact that, famines being of periodic occurrence in some part 
or other of India, the cry of Wolf! Wolf! Had sometimes been raised when there was 
real justification for it, we know how such a cry operates among ourselves, and ought, 
therefore, to make some allowance for the incredulity- even supiness - of Indian officials. 
Some years ago, tales of agricultural distress were So dinned into the public ear without 
real cause that no one paid heed to them.” 


The Dundee Courier of 12® August 1867 reported “...........cvllvles. a 
native deputy magistrate of Balasore, Mohammad Abdullia says- Large establishments 
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of men and carts were kept up in the town for collecting the dead bodies, at first they 
were cast into a pit, but subsequently they were thrown into the river and floated out to 
sea. It was a remarkable fact that jackals, vultures and dogs did not eat the bodies of the 
paupers. Baboo Charan Dass states ....... for months no one could drink the water of 
this river. Several witnesses state that the people were like walking skeletons. Many died 
from eating rice uncooked, they were so ravenous that they would not wait to cook it; it 


was gone in two minutes.” 


Reynolds Newspaper of 18th August 1867 carried a scathing 
commentary on the English ruling class in the article titled - The Orissa Famine 
and Aristocratic Rule : “.....llcsieveeeeeeers the history of the Orissa Famine constitutes 
one of the blackest spots on the character of the great British aristocracy as statesmen 
and administrators. We are almost to incline to say “impossible!”. It cannot be true, 
that , British subjects in number more than half the population of London or Scotland, 
died of hunger- when the British monarch and her nobles are rolling in untold wealth- 
when abundance of food was near at hand and when, it need be, hundreds of millions 
of sterling could be procured to purchase food for the miserable people.! 


In order to have capable rulers, it is necessary that we should have men train to 
rule by dint of hard brain-work. But the sort of training given to our aristocracy only 
fits them for ostlers, jockeys, game-keepers, billiard markers, or court panders. Beyond a 
smattering of Greek and Latin, and perhaps, enough French to make themselves 
nidiculous, the great majority of our hereditary rulers receive no intellectual education 
of any kind. When they have left the University, or the public School, where the 
toadyism of tutors combines with natural incapacity to turn out noble dumb skulls, 
their training is taken in hand by jockeys, stable boys, dog fanciers, book markers , and 
the managers of gambling saloons. Then, if it should happen- as it frequently does- 
that the noble young man has run through his patrimony , and brought disgrace upon 
a high sounding name, he ts forthwith made a colonial governor, or Pro-Consul of a 
province in India- that ts, if nothing equally lucrative should be found for him at 
home. Or it may be that he is made Commander-in-chief of the East India Army, and 
that his incapacity is never noticed until some great war or rebellion has broken out, 
and at the expense of thousands of British lives, and the sacrifice of an immense 


amount of national prestige, illustrated the inborn imbecility of the noble rulers or 
generals, as the case may be. 
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Surely it is high time that such a system as this should be abolished. Indeed 
there are those who think that unless England abolishes her privilege rulers, her privileged 
rulers will abolish England. Certainly, in this matter, the people of England are either 
powerless slaves, or confounded fools. Men do no except grapes from thorns, or figs 
from thistles, yet Englishmen act as if they expected foresight, energy, promptitude, 
and humanity from the organised ignorance, heartlessness, and sluggardiasm, known 
as peerage and hereditary law-makers and rulers of the British Empire. 


The Morning Herald of 1* Sept 1866 reported : “............ difficult as it 
is for us to realise a fact so appalling , it is nevertheless literally true that in large 
districts of British India, not so very far removed from the seat of Government, men , 
women and children are dying by thousands a week. Our nature shrinks with the 
compassion, with which horror and disgust are not unmingled, from a state of things 
in which human beings perish of inanition before the jackals which are waiting to 
devour their attenuated bodies, the brutes preserving just sufficient reverneve for ‘the 
human form divine’ to refrain from attacking the dying, but nevertheless feeding 
themselves upon the dead before the eyes of the unfortumate, who knows only too well 
that he must soon furnish s fresh meal for the ravening animals. Not less shocking are 
the well attested instances of children taken alive from the breaqsts of mothers who 
have been two days dead, or thte oft repeated, ever varying, but still uniform story of 
woe and want, of dirth and doom, of wretchedness and misery spreading far and 
wide through territories the whole staff of bread has been broken.” 


The Dublin Evening Mail of 6th October 1966 carried this sarcasm 
loaded piece, comparing Cecil Beadon with Lord Napier: “.......... turning to 
Madras, we find that Lord Napier has the famine thoroughly in hand, and the 
explanation is not far to seek. While the Government of Bengal was delighting itself 
with the magnificent views of the snow clad hills and the giant peak of Kanchenjunga 
which are to be had from the pleasant mountain retreat of Darjeeling, Lord Napier 
was on his mission of mercy in Ganjam, making a rapid but effective tour through the 
distressed parts of the districts, visiting all the relief houses, establishing dispensaries, 
and obtaining the immediate sanction of the Government of India to sanction work 
Jor providing employment for a large number of poor.” 


The New York Times of October 28, 1867 captioned a story as 
“ORPHANS OF THE ORISSA FAMINE.” The piece said “......... there are, 
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says a correspondent, 2,673 orphans by this time in Orissa and Midnapore alone. Of 
these, 282 have died, 183 have been claimed or have absconded, and 1,450—now 
increased to 1,700—were left on the 18th of July last.” 


The strident call for a Commission of Enquiry and to pin those 
responsible and for suitable punishment to be meted out to them was the tone 
of many of the papers. The Yorkshire Gazette wrote “...... whether the manner 
in which the officers of the Indian Government have acted in this matter is such as will 
reflect any credit on our administration is a question which we believe will be decided 
by a special commission of enquiry. Whether there has or has not been many instances 
of gross neglect and utter carelessness in taking cognizance of events which affected the 
lives and happiness of so many of millions are other questions which public indignation 
must insist upon having answered. 


If we take the part of providence in India, and teach the natives in all cases of 
this kind to look up to us for assistance, we must see that they are no remissness or 
laxity or want of zeal on the part of those officials who represent the interests and 
authority of the Imperial Government. The Indian Government had timely warning 
of the state of affairs in Orissa. Reports were repeatedly made of the destruction of the 
crops, and, first of the probability then of the progress of the famine. But such little 
heed was paid to those reports that as far as appears they might as well have been thrust 
into the Council’s waste paper basket and it was only when the famine in Orissa 
assumed the most gigantic proportions that some puny attempts were made to turn 
aside or mitigate a disaster which had been so long foreseen. 


If there has been a criminal neglect of duty for the first duty of all rulers is to 
care for the people. It will be the task of Parliament to see that the offenders are properly 
punished. We have sins enough to answer for in our Indian administration without 
adding the culpable neglect of our subjects to our charge. We must not boast of our 
beauty of our Indian system if, in an emergency like this, the system is found as 
grievously at fault as if it had been the product of some Chinese mandarin who looked 
upon the populace as rabble or dogs. Our character is at stake. It is too late now to 
repair the errors that have been committed-the dead cannot be brought to life again-the 
dismantled villages and hunger stricken towns cannot easily be repopulated, but we can 
take such steps for punishing and making an example of the offending officials as to be 


a warning to those gentlemen who may feel tempted to repeat the gross incapacity 
which has brought such disgrace upon us. 
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The newspapers were also critical of the press and how little reportage 
had happened “......... a long howl of anger and disgust should have risen from all 
parties in the English Press and we should have found no words strong enough to 
express our disgust at the inhumanity, barbarity, and neglect of those who were no 
worse than ourselves. It is said that a subscription is to be organised to raise a relief 
fund for Orissa “ 


The Belfast Morning News of 5th November 1866 wrote: “.....it fs 
impossible, inconceivable, incredible, that so transcendental a horror, one utterly without 
precedent, so nearly beyond imagination, should actually have occurred, that as 
inexplicable a disgrace should have fallen upon the British name.” 


Even in the third year of the Famine, the reporting continued of the 
aftermath and the efficacy of the measures taken. The Hastings and St. 
Leonard’s Observer of 19® March 1869 commented on Cecil Beadon’s 
excessively long defence of his conduct on the Orissa Famine. “,........ it 
amounts to this, that he did not believe in the famine at all, but only in the inability of 
people to buy food, which he had hoped to relieve by opening public works. As to the 
charge of not going himself to the spot, he admits it, and argues he would thereby have 
neglected other duties. That is to say, the Lt. Governor admits that he nothing about the 
conditions of his finest province, that he disbelieved every warning he received, and that 
when the calamity arrived he still thought it an unimportant affair compared with his 
routine duties.” 


The fallout of the reporting on the Famine resulted in the enactment of 
the Vernacular Press Act in 1878 to curtail the freedom of the Indian (i.e.,Non- 
English) press, proposed by Lord Lytton, then Viceroy of India (governed 
1876-80). The act excluded English-language publications and was intended 
to prevent the vernacular press from expressing criticism of British policies, 
both of the Orissa Famine and the the opposition that had grown with the 
outset of the Second Anglo-Afghan War (1878-80). While introducing the 
Bill the Law Member of the Council narrated how the vernacular newspapers 
and periodicals were spreading seditious propaganda against the government. 
Lytton strongly denounced vernacular newspapers as “mischievous scribblers 
preaching open sedition”. He remarked that the avowed purpose of most of 
the vernacular newspapers was an end to the British raj. The Act provided for 
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submitting to police all the proof sheets of contents of papers before 
publication. What was seditious news was to be determined by the police, and 
not by the judiciary and many papers were fined and their editors jailed. 


The Act and its repressive measure came under severe criticism and 
strong and sustained protests were raised by the Indian Press. The prominent 
leaders of Bengal and of India condemned the Act as unwarranted and 
unjustified, and demanded for its immediate withdrawal, while the vernacular 
newspapers continued criticising it relentlessly. The succeeding administration 
of Lord Ripon reviewed the developments, consequently the Act and finally 
withdrew it a couple of years later. 
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Na’ Anka Durvikshya — Utkal Dipika and 
Renaissance of Odia Nationalism 


Prof. Baishnab Charan Samal 


Crisises come to every individual's 
life, so also to a nation.There might be 
several reasons for crisis in an individual's 
life but collectively for a nation, it comes 
due to war or some other natural calamities. 
In the face of a crisis situation, the nation 
is united. The affected nation, with the 
unity of its citizens, does not feel itself 
weak but a courageous one. 


During the 3 century B.C., a crisis 
situation came to Kalinga, the present 
Odisha, due to the invasion of Magadha 
emperor Ashok. The sole purpose of the 
invasion was annexing Kalinga, a rich 
empire with Magadha. In the war, more 
than one lakh people were killed; several 
thousands were injured and many taken prisoners. Ashoka won the war, 
but the aftermath of the war was an empty nation, a nation which he could 
not rule. 


Gouri Shankar Ray 
Editor, Utkal Dipika 


After a gap of seventy to eighty years, the annihilated nation rejuvenated 
under the leadership of Kharavela. The course of history changed. With the 
help of a mighty army, the kingdom of Kharavela was extended from the 
Ganges in the north to Godavari in the south. Again, another crises situation 
came to Odisha during the year 1568. After the death of King Mukunda Deva, 
Odisha lost its independence. One after the other, Odisha came under the rule 
of Afghans, Mughals, Naib-Nizam, Marahattas and Britishers. During these 
rules, Odisha was time and again plundered and became a poor nation. Its 
geographical boundary was squeezed and it became a part of the north and 
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south neighbouring states. During the year 1803, when the East India Company 
took Odisha under their control, it had only three districts, namely Puri, Cuttack 


and Balasore. 


The administrative control of the East India Company first demoralized 
the farming community and Paikas of Odisha. Whenever the atrocities of the 
East India Company were revolted by the people, it was crushed with iron 
hands. Such situations continued up to the first half of nineteenth century and 
Odisha remained a voiceless nation. 


Surpassing all these crisises, the nation faced a devastating famine during 
the year 1866. This famine was called “Na’Anka” as it occurred in the ninth 
year of the reign of Gajapati King of Puri. The negligence of the British — 
India administration to handle the famine, the sycophancy of the local 
zamindars to the British administration, multiplied the sufferings of the people 
of Odisha several times. Odisha became a crematorium. 


Na-anka was an extreme expression of negligence on the part of British- 
India administration to handle the situation. By the time of the outbreak of 
the famine, the backbone of the people was broken. The feudatory kings, local 
zamindars and money lenders were great supporters of the colonial rulers. The 
non-Odia and Bengali employees were very much opposed to the interest of 
the natives. During the year 1865, there was scant rain and the rice crop was 
badly damaged. Local markets were almost empty. At that time, T.E. Ravenshaw 
came as the new commissioner of Odisha. He had no knowledge about Odisha 
and was too much dependent on the administration. Mr. G.N. Barlowe was the 
collector of Puri. He reported the occurrence of famine at Parikood and Malood 
to the Bengal Board of Revenue and asked for immediate assistance. The Board 
of Revenue rejected the report of Mr. Barlowe and replied that there could be 
no famine as enough food grain was available in the state to meet the situation. 


In the month of December 1865, Commissioner Ravenshaw constituted 
a Relief Committee and went on a long leave. During this period, the situation 
became alarming. Mr. Barlow, the Collector of Puri, made several requests to 
the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal and the Board of Revenue for import of 
food grain, but all his efforts became futile. The Board of Revenue reiterated 


that there was no famine in the state and sufficient food grain was available to 
tackle the situation. 
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In the month of February 1866, Sir Cecil Beadon, the Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal, came to Odisha and visited Puri. From Puri he went to 
Calcutta via Cuttack without taking anv step to import foodgrains for the 
famine affected starving people of the state. Balasore, Cuttack and Puri 
witnessed severe famine and starvation death. Everywhere dead bodies were 
seen. Even, there was report of cannibalism from one part of Cuttack district. 
More than ten lakhs people died in the famine. Instead of taking immediate 
remedial measures, the British-India Government took more time to assess 
the situation. 


The news of famine and starvation death crossed the boundary of Odisha 
and went to other parts of India. It stormed the British Parliament and the 
government finally accepted the famine in 1867. Sir John Lawrence, the Viceroy 
of India, took some preventive steps to control the famine. He pointed out the 
lapses of the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal to tackle the situation. Sir Stafford 
Northcote declared “This catastrophe must always remain a monument of 
our failure, a humiliation to the people of this country, to the government of 
this country and to those of our Indian officials of whom we had perhaps been 
a little too proud.” 


A commission of inquiry was set up in the month of December 1866 
and Sir John Campbell was designated as the commissioner. He wrote “We 
are shocked by the human remains we saw all around.” He collected evidences 
from the feudatory kings, zamindars and government servants. He categorically 
wrote the failure of the administration and the negligence of the commissioner 
T.E. Ravenshaw to tackle the situation. 


At this critical juncture, the first newspaper of Odisha, “Utkal Dipika” 
was born on 4*® August 1866. This newspaper took immediate steps in publishing 
the famine news and the starvation deaths. It regularly reported the social 
changes due to famine, conspiracy of the Bengalis to establish Bengali language 
in the state and need for establishment of educational institutions to educate 
the masses. 


Before the outcome of the famine there were several papers published 
by the Christian missionaries. Amongst them ‘Gyanaruna” published by Charles 
Lessi (1849), “Prabodha Chandrika” by William Lessi (1856), “Arunadwya” 
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by Christian Vernacular Literature Society (1861) was prominent. All these 
papers were published to propagate Christian values. The tyranny of the British 
administration, the apathy of the Bengali employees towards Odia language 
and the conspiracy of the Bengalis to promote their own language in Odisha 
found prominent place in Utkal Dipika. 


From the ashes of the famine, came out a new awakening, the renaissance 
of Odisha. A conscious group with staunch faith in Odia nationalism and 
dedication for Odisha nation, Odia language and Odia literature took the 
cradle. The architect was Gauri Sankar Ray and his newspaper Utkal Dipika. 
It was considered to be the voice of the suffering mass. It was the mouth 
piece and mirror of social, cultural, religious and national life of Odia speaking 
people. 


In the beginning, Gauri Sankar established Cuttack Printing Company 
with a purpose to publish ancient Odia literature. For that he took the help of 
several well-wishers and friends. It was established with a total cost of seven 
thousand five hundred rupees and there were as many as three hundred 
shareholders of the company. On 1* July 1865, Utkal Dipika was published 
experimentally on the wood carved letters in a rudimentary form. But its first 
issue came out of a treadle machine on 4® August 1866. The enthusiastic 
Odia lovers were so happy that they called this publication of Utkal Dipika as 
the “Morning star of a new era”. Many people even term this as the “Fortune 
writer of Odisha”. Gouri Sankar took the responsibility of editing the newspaper. 


Utkal Dipika first started publishing the news of famine and dragged the 
attention of the government. In one of its issues dated 18 August 1866, it 
advocated its views against the wrong notion of the government regarding 
food stock availability in the villages. It wrote “when three-fourth of the 
population of the state depend upon agriculture and one-fourth on business 
and if three-fourth people starve for food, how could the government believe 
that there was enough food grain available in the state?”. It emphatically 
stated,” No one had shops in the villages to sell paddy. Only people exchange 
paddy to buy other items of their need. Local Zamindars keep some paddy 
stock with them to advance to their labourers with the condition of getting it 
back on one and half time higher than the paddy so advanced. That too, 
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zamindars advance it with the anticipation of forth coming good harvest. 
Government should now realize that people preferred to go to jail by committing 
crime than starving for food.” (Utkal Dipika 3" issue dt. 18.08.1866)! 


Dipika wrote about the unsystematic way of functioning of the relief 
camps and the evil intentions of the missionaries. The missionaries were helping 
the destitute but at places their motive of conversion to Christianity was clearly 
seen. Dipika appreciated the work of the Christian missionaries but it opposed 
the missionaries if they forcefully converted any Hindu to Christian. Further, 
it objected to the manner in which the famine commissioner was collecting the 
information about the famine from the feudatory kings, the zamindars and the 
government servants. In Dipika’s opinion, the information collected from those 
people was not a true picture but a concocted version. 


On its issue dated 1* June 1867, Dipika wrote about the social changes 
occurred during and after the famine. Dipika reported the rapid growth of 
“Mahima Dharma” which had a follower strength of around twenty to thirty 
thousand. People who took food in the relief camps to save their lives during 
the famine were called “Chatar-khia.” Those people were not allowed by the 
conservative Hindus to re-enter to their original caste after the famine. The 
same lot who were not allowed their re-entry to their original Hindu caste 
followed Mahima faith. The faith was easily accepted because it was a 
casteless religion and it had no rituals and idol worship. The followers were a 
class of people who lived on begging and led a nomadic life. Their only asset 
was a begging bowl. The followers of Mahima Dharma do not even eat on 
metal plates, they take food on banana leaf or earthen pots. For all these 
simplicity, people followed this faith and it became a “Peoples Religion.” 
Dipika criticized the attitude of the conservative Hindus for such act. 


Protection of the Odia language and literature was another important 
aspect taken by Utkal Dipika. It was rightly told by several contemporaries 
that “Utkal Dipika was born when Odia language and Odia literature was in 
a critical condition.” Due to the famine, the economic condition of the people 
was miserable. Taking this opportunity, persons who were running the 
administration and controlling the economy of the state, took advantage of 
imposing Bengali as the State language of Odisha. With a fighting spirit, 
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Dipika took the issue and published regular news exposing the evil intention 
of the conspirators. When Kranti Chandra Bhattacharya, a teacher of 
Balasore School, wrote a book “Odia not an independent language” (Odia- 
eka-Swatantra-Bhasha-na-ye) and it originated from Bengali language, Dipika 
severely criticized the book and the attempt of Kranti Chandra Bhattacharya 
along with Rajendra Lala Mitra, a noted archaeologist, who supported the 
views of Kranti Chandra. Many Bengali zamindars and their supporters made 
a signature campaign and sent it to the education department for introducing 
Bengali in the schools of Odisha. Some of the influential Bengalis put their 
argument on the introduction of Bengali language in the schools of Odisha 
taking the plea of the fewer number of books published annually in Odia in 
comparison to Bengali books published in Calcutta. Dipika wrote on its issue 
dated 3" January 1868 that “When formal education started in Bengal and 
government schools were opened in that state, how many text books were 
published there? At that time no one had given the proposal to introduce 
other language in Bengal. Then why should such uncalled for proposal come 
from the Bengalis staying in Odisha? Dipika courageously gave its view points 
as the mouthpiece of Odias.’ 


The department finally did not agree to impose Bengali in the schools of 
Odisha. On this issue, another newspaper “Sambad Bahika” published from 
Balasore joined its voice with Dipika. 


When the British government rejected the proposal of introducing Bengali 
as the medium of teaching in Odisha and declared that Odia should be the 
medium of teaching in Odisha schools, several writers came forward with their 
books and writings to strengthen Odia language. Prominent among them was 
Radhanath Ray, Fakir Mohan Senapati, Pyari Mohan Acharya, Jagan Mohan 
Lal, Nanda Kishore Bal, Gopal Chandra Praharaj, Chandra Mohan Moharana 
and others. For uniting the Odias towards a new awakening, the whole credit 
goes to Gouri Sankar and Utkal Dipika. 


Utkal Dipika regularly offered its comments after reviewing newly 
published books in Odia language. One such comment was offered by Dipika 
on its issue dated 24 February 1867 in the autobiography written by Fakir 
Mohan Senapati. Dipika commented “Fakir Mohan has used several words 
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and syllables from Bengali language. Even the construction of sentences 
had a greater influence of the Bengali language. When the book is written 
in Odia, use of Odia words should have been preferred more than the Bengali 
words.” After that Fakir Mohan corrected his writing style and avoided the 
use of Bengali words and syllables in his books. The book review style of 
Utkal Dipika was followed by other newspapers like Sambad Bahika, Utkal 
Putra and Odia Naba Sambad in the future days.* 


Utkal Dipika, on its issues, several times wrote the need for establishing 
schools and colleges in the state. Along with Gouri Sankar, Bichitrananda Das 
and Maharaja Bhagirath Mahendra Bahadur demanded the same and met the 
Commissioner, T.E. Ravenshaw, who discussed with them and took initiatives 
to establish schools to educate the people. With his efforts, Cuttack College 
was established in 1868 which was later named as Ravenshaw College and it 
became the fortune maker of Odisha. 


After the publication of Utkal Dipika, several newspapers were published 
in Odisha. Prominent among them was Baleswar Sambad Bahika, Utkal Putra, 
Odia and Naba Sambad, Sambalpur Hitaishini and Praja Bandhu. Many Odia 
magazines like Utkal Darpan, Utkal Madhupa, Pradeepa, Utkal Prava, Mukura 
was published. All these publications helped in strengthening the Odia language 
and literature. 


Utkal Dipika was the flame that enlightened Odisha when it was in its 
dark days, the days of a mass suffering. Its beginning was in a national crises 
and it could built in the mind of the suffering masses a sense of Odia 
nationalism. From the ashes of the famine, the nation could rise to establish 
its identity. Dipika was closed after half a century of its publication. Gouri 
Sankar passed away but it created a new chapter in the history of Orissa. His 
role for bringing Odisha from the ashes of the famine to the present day progress 
will be remembered for generation to come. 
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The Relevance of the Jagannath Sadak 
during and after Na’ Anka 


Anil Dhir 


The Orissa Famine Commission Report was submitted on the 6th April 
1867. It was an empirical analysis of how the Famine developed and the causes 
and the response of the administration. It detailed the relationship between 
the State and the peasantry, the internal workings of the colonial hierarchy and 
its treatment of the neglected population. The Famine was not an event, but a 
process involving the economic, social and political marginalisation of the 
poorest subjects. 


On the 2nd August 1867, Sir Stafford Henry Northcote, Secretary of 
State for India, winding up a debate on the Famine in the House of Commons 
said “This catastrophe must always remain a monument of our failure, a 
humiliation to the people of this country, to the Govermnunent of this country 
and to those of our Indian officials of whom we had perhaps been a little too 
proud. At the same time, we must hope that we might derive fium it lessons 
which might be of real value to ow selves, and that out of this deplorable evil 
good of no insignificant kind might ultimately arise.” The Commission’s report 
constituted an important landmark in the economic history of Odisha. 


The Commissioners, in their report had blamed the lack of proper roads 
and communications as one of the principal causes for the Famine. It made 
strong recommendations to improve the roads network not only as insurance 
against future famines, but also for the resurgence of the crippled economy.It 
acknowledged the isolation of the state from the rest of India, how inaccessible 
it was for trade and commerce, and the terrible consequences of this 
inaccessibility during the famine. 


Before the outbreak of the famine in 1866, the road network in the three 
districts was just around 250 miles. Of this, there was just over 99 miles of 
unmetalled roads in the Balasore district, 80 miles in Cuttack district and 75 
miles in the Puri district. These roads were mere strips of a solid path, made by 
pounded bricks laid on a stratum of baked bricks. They began as a leveled dirt 
road upon which small stones and mortar were laid. The road was crested in 
the middle for water runoff and had ditches on either side. 
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The Commission, in its report, gave the utmost priority to the 
development of roads in the State in Orissa, recommending that imperial and 
local roads be surveyed as early as possible and funds be assigned for their 
maintenance and repair. With these facts in mind, the commission suggested 
the early execution of a trunk road from Calcutta to Cuttack. 


The Jagannath Sadak, which traversed the three districts, was the old 
pilgrim road from Calcutta to Puri. It had taken form sometime in the late 
1700’s and was the lifeline for all pilgrims who came to the Lord’s abode at 
Puri. It followed a dangerous path which passed through the forests of Nilagiri 
and Mayurbhanj, which were infested by tigers and other wild animals. Many 
a pilgrim or the pack bullocks fell prey to the predators. 


In March 1813, Captain Frederick Sackville was appointed as the 
Superintendent of the New Juggernaut Road from Calcutta to Puri. He worked 
on the road for five years and was relieved in March 1818 on health grounds, 
the job being handed over to Captain E. R. Broughton. The extent of his 
efforts can be summarized by the following report that was made by the Survey 
Committee before relieving him. It said: 


“On consideration of the duty performed by Captain Sackville, in the 
superintendence of work on a long extended line of a hundred and eighty 
miles, both in regard to the labourers employed, organising and controlling 
their numbers, supplies and exertions, and with respect to the variety of bridges, 
in realising materials, fixing their sites and dimensions and when the committee 
further considers the nature of the soils, rock, sand, and clay over which the 
road is constructed and carried, the inclined plane over which it passes, the 
deep flats which intersect it, and which must have impeded the work 
considerably, and also the violence of the rainy seasons and the short intervals 
of the dry weather and dry grounds for carrying on operations, the Committee 
has no objection in declaring that Captain merits, and they hope he will be 
honoured with, same very satisfactory mark of approbation of government 
for the zeal, activity and ability displayed and which alone could have brought 
so difficult and arduous an undertaking to its present state.” 


In 1820, Raja Sukhmay Ray, a rich Zamindar of Calcutta offered a 
donation of Rs 1,50,000 for the construction of a proper road to Puri. His 
only condition was that his name should be inscribed on stone on all the 
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bridges of the highway. The Court of Directors in London agreed to have his 
name transmitted to posterity and the construction was re-commenced. 


The stone block was embedded in the wall of the Atharanala in which 
his contribution was inscribed in Persian, Sanskrit, Hindi and Bengali. “The 
Late Maharaj Sukhmay Ray of Calcutta having presented a lakh of and a half 
of rupees towards the construction of this road and the bridges on it, the 
Governor General in Council has ordered these inscriptions on stone to be set 
up to mark his generosity and renown. Date 1826 A.D.” The stone tablet 
was removed in 1999, when repair works were undertaken and never replaced. 


It has since disappeared and is not traceable. 


The Sadak was, from 1830, known as the Orissa Trunk Road, but for 
the devotees who descended on this path and made the slow way to Puri, it 
had always been the Jagannath Sadak. The road wound its way from Calcutta, 
starting at the Jagannath Ghat on the Hooghly River touching Midnapore, 
Belda, Dantan, Jaleswar, Basta, Balasore, Niligiri, Bhadrak, Jajpur, 
Dharamshala, Chhatia, Cuttack, Bhubaneswar and Pipili before reaching Puri. 


The Jagannath Sadak was the only means of communication, and it 
passed through the three affected districts. Prior to the Famine, the road was 
without bridges, and was hence a fair weather road which could not be used 
during the monsoons. The road was intersected by a number of unbridged 
rivers that discouraged the traders of Odisha to have any trade link with Calcutta. 
There were eight major rivers on the route, besides many smaller ones. Rivers 
like to Rupnarayan, Subarnarekha, Budhabalanga, Baitarani, Brahmini and 
Mahanadi were broad rivers which were usually in spate during the monsoons. 
Many subsidiary rivers like Jalka, Salandi, Kansabansa too were difficult to 
cross in the rains. 


The travelers and traders would not have taken the road in large numbers 
without basic facilities like resting places, drinking water, safe transit, fooding 
etc. The transportation was mainly by animal haulage. There were a variety 
of carts and cattle in use. Bullock carts were the chief means of transport. 
They had different carrying capacities and were used for both goods and 
passengers.The traders would take salt, rice, cloth, coconuts etc. in bullock 
carts which moved in convoys of hundreds. All levels of society adjoining 
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the road involved themselves in providing logistics for the travellers. Landed 
proprietors, small rulers, zamindars, religious establishments, house owners 
and ordinary villagers were all part of the supporting network. 


Most of the people who took the road were pilgrims on their way to 
Puri. They travelled by bullock carts, hackneys, palanquins, horses, camels 
and elephants, but most of them trudged on foot. The pilgrims from the north 
of India used horse drawn carriages like the tonga, ekka and shikram, a box- 
like four wheeler. Carriages on the European pattern also came into use such 
as the landau, buggy, trap, phaeton or Victoria. The palanquin and dolie carried 
by men were also used as transport for people. 


Provisions were distributed free to the Brahmins and mendicants. 
Travellers could halt in the night near the wells, temples, mutts and mosques. 
Many of the ruling class had earmarked villages and lands free of revenue for 
the specific purpose of supplying travellers with necessities. 


There was always fear of wild animals and robbers. The local rulers 
were concerned about the safety of the travellers, specially the merchants, 
and ensured that no harm came to them in their territory. During the period 
1830-37, the thugs were rampant and many cases were reported. About 200 
thugs were captured in the period, and put to death. Major Sleeman wrote in 
1840: “The thugee murders along the coast, extending from Jaggurnath to 
Vizagapatnam, were, we find, perpetrated by a small community of thugs, 
which had been formed, as no one yet knows how, in Orissa. They had not 
time to spread beyond two three villages, and had never been connected with 
any other association. By the exertions of Captain Vallancey and Mt. Etwart, 
the Magistrate of Pooree, the whole of the adults of this newly discovered 
class of thugs are in arrest.” 


The road was a low lying one, and was prone to flooding for nearly half 
the year. The well-travelled road had many amenities for the pilgrims and 
travelers. There were Serais, dharamshalas, wells, tanks, culverts, bridges, 
temples, rest sheds, ghats, orchards etc. Many remnants of these are still visible 
on the isolated stretches of this once grand road. 


The significance and importance of this road can be gauged by the 
following which is an extract from a letter of 27th February 1877, written by 
Father G. de Clercx, a French priest of The Company of Jesus. This letter 
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was written from Balasore where the French had a mission where Jesuit 
missionaries used to be stationed. He gives a vivid account of the road and 
pilgrims. 

“It is at Jaggenauth, towards the south of Orissa, that one finds the place 
of pilgrimage the most visited in the whole of India. People come here from 
hundreds of miles away and even from the districts located on the foothills of 
the Himalayas. Balasore, which is situated on the route of the pilgrims coming 
from the north-east of the peninsula, is continuously crossed by a crowd of 
pagans of all ages; of both the sexes and of all social levels, who visit or return 
to this place. The largest number comes on foot; some come on horsebacks, on 
the backs of camels or of elephants, or in carts of all types. When, in January 
last, I was on the route from Midnapore to Balasore, the number of pilgrims 
was so -large that it looked like a procession as far as the eye could see. Most 
of them were full of tiredness; they moved forward painfully; quite a few had 
blood on their feet.” 


The Famine Commissioners had opined that even if the government 
had desired to import food grains from Calcutta, it would have failed miserably 
due to monsoon. Had there been a good communication facility between Orissa 
and Calcutta, the government would have easily brought food grains to meet 
the demand of the people of Orissa during the time of famine. Even the 
shiploads of rice that arrived in Balasore, False Point and Chandbali during the 
peak period of the Famine, could not send their cargoes to Cuttack because of 
the bad road conditions. 


With the advent of the railways in 1898, the Jagannath Sadak fell into 
disuse and over the next few years was lost forever. The railways shortened the 
travel time from three weeks to fifteen hours. Many stretches of the road just 
vanished with time, it was encroached upon by villages and some lengths now 


form the NH-5. Today, only 168 km out of the original 510 km of the old road 
still exists. 


The oral history of the Jagannath Sadak is still rich and varied. There are 
many tales, fables and episodes which are still prevalent in the villages that 
were on the path of the old road. Popular ditties and limericks (called dhagas) 
are still sung. The Jagannath Sadak, the ancient travelers and pilgrims, the 


invading armies, all find mention in the songs, bhajans and religious texts of 
coastal Odisha. 
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The Management of Great Famine of 1866: 
A Comparative Analysis of British Administration 
in Bengal and Madras Presidencies 


Pradeep Kumar Rath 


The Great Famine of 1866 in Odisha, 
popularly known as Na'anka Famine 
constitutes a big watershed in Odishan history. 
This famine surpassed all other famines which 
occurred in Odisha! and succinctly highlighted 
the inherent apathy, negligence, sloth and 
avarice of British colonial administration as 
exemplified by the bureaucrats appointed in 
higher realms of administration. 


It is astonishing that the Odia historians 

in general, have deemed it fit to gloss over this 
great calamity and no systematic study as 
regards the inept handling of the famine by TE. Ravenshaw 
the then administrators has come to light. The Comunissioner, Orissa 
historians like Prof. Prabhat Mukherjee, 
Jayakrushna Samal, Brajabandhu Bhatta etc. have tried to analyse the causes 
and course of the famine, but no critical analysis of the nature of the famine 
and ameliorative measures undertaken is available till today. Though the Primary 
source in this context, the Report of the Commissioners appointed to enquire 
into the Famine of 1866 in Bengal and Odisha has been available in the Odisha 
State Archives and other places, it is not understood as to why the eminent 
historians and intellectuals of Odisha are almost silent in ascribing liabilities to 
the British administrators, especially, the Commissioner of Odisha, T.E. 
Ravenshaw, President of Bengal Board of Revenue, A. Grote and the Lt. 
Governor, Sir Cecil Beadon in total mishandling of the calamity as a result of 
which one million people, roughly one-third of the total population of Odisha 
perished. 
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It seems the colonial mind-set of the contemporaneous Odia intellectuals 
did not delve deep into the misdeeds, nay gross crimes, committed by the 
British administrators, especially T.E. Ravenshaw. However, there are 
exceptions. The eminent historian and statesman, Harekrushna Manhatab has 
boldly asserted, “Unfortunately this famine was not a visitation from above 
and the then administration was solely responsible for it.”® But no further 
research has been undertaken to analyse this mode of critical thinking and it 
remains still a grey area which has engendered many myths and untruths. 


Fakir Mohan Senapati, the eminent litterateur was an eye witness to 
this great calamity and has described at length its ramifications in different 
areas in his celebrated autobiography ‘Atma Charita’. Though the autobiography 
has a vivid description of the calamity, it also contains many half-truths and 
untruths and has misled generations of Odia intellectuals as regards handling 
of the Great Famine by the Commissioner, T. E. Ravenshaw. He has been 
described as the ‘great friend’, ‘great saviour’ of Utkal,*epithets which are totally 
misleading and concocted. His alleged discussions with the clerks, peskars and 
sheristadars in submitting a report on famine to the Government of Bengal 
appear to be untrue and figments of imagination. No administrator worth the 
rank of Commissioner could afford to be so superficial and naive in assessing 
the availability of food stuff in the districts under his charge and submit such 
a cursory report to the government. Fakir Mohan'’s casual reflection that the 
famine came and went away and life continued as usual is a banal superficiality 
intended to cover up the great crime perpetrated by his former boss T.E. 
Ravenshaw by whom he was greatly benefitted. 


The pious homily furnished by Fakir Mohan in Atma Charita may be 
examined in this context.” 


ମାର୍‌ ଭଳୁଳଭର ୩୦ ରଅ ପାଇଁ ମହାପ୍ରାଣୀ ବିକାଖ ଯିକା ଏଡଂ ସମସ ଇଠଭରଗ କହେଦା ଦଉଓମର 
ବିଧ୍ୂତ କିଧାନ। ଏ ସୁଜଚରେ କମିତତନରଙ୍କୁ ସୁଦୁହି ଆ୍ଷଦ କାଦୁ 
The Great Famine of 1866 affected the whole east coast from Madras 
to Bengal, but the calamity was extremely severe in the districts of Balasore, 
Puri, Cuttack of Odisha and some parts of the tributary states. Ganjam district 
of Madras Presidency was equally affected by the shortage of rainfall, but 
owing to vigorous and responsible attitude of the Collector, Mr. Forbes and 
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the Government of Madras headed by the Lt. Governor, Lord Napier, the 
crisis was ably managed and starvation death was limited to 10,898. 


A comparative method of enquiry is sure to unravel the commitment 
or lack of it in handling of the crisis by the British administrators of the 
two regions. 


The efficacy of comparative method of enquiry is well-known. As 
Moutsios contends “cross-cultural and comparative research should be seen as 
part of the scientific spirit..... It is part of the emerging spirit of episteme and 
philosophia, as a love of knowledge that is independent of material benefits. 
Episteme, as a form and activity in the field of /ogos, marked the break of 
cognitive closure and advanced empirical enquiry, logical argumentation and 
the search for truth.® 


It has been rightly held that “The history of Orissa cannot be compiled 
in isolation from the history of India. A comprehensive compilation of Orissa’s 
history has to be in terms of various relationships with the histories of other 
states and even other countries, and must be perceived as an integral part of 
the history of India.” In the context of the Great Famine, the study of measures 
undertaken by the administrators of Madras Presidency is quite essential. We 
may briefly compare the role of administrations of Bengal and Madras in 
addressing the multifarious issues relating to the Great Famine.In this context, 
the harrowing details of the calamity as described by the eye-witness, famous 
historian Late Pyarimohan Acharya may be seen. 


“One feels stunned when he remembers the shocking events that took 
place at that time. It is quite impossible to give a faithful picture of the horrors 
of the famine that came accompanied by death itself. The towns were filled 
with the sorrowful shrieks of thousands of men, women and children who had 
been reduced to mere skeletons. The crematory grounds near the towns and 
villages were full of innumerable dead bodies and upon them the vultures and 
Jackals feasted to their hearts content. Men and women fore shook their natural 
instincts owing to the unbearable pangs of hunger. Parents cast away their 
starving children before wild animals to be devoured by them. Some even ate 
the dead bodies of their own children like demons. Social evils such as murder, 
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suicide, etc. became a very common thing at the time. Some people tried to 
live upon wild shrubs and inedible materials. ”® 


Around one-third of the population of Odisha, nearly 10 lakhs of the 
people perished in this harrowing calamity which affected the entire east-coast 
stretching from Madras to Bengal, but the utter devastation to the life and 
property of the subjects occurred in the three districts of Orissa, namely Pun, 
Cuttack and Balasore and some parts of the tributary areas owing to 
mishandling of the calamity by the top British administrators. 


In fact, the Commissioner T.E. Ravenshaw was quite apathetic to Odia 
people and biased against them. The Famine Commission of 1866 comprising 
Sir G. Campbell, Colonel W.E. Morton and H.L. Dampier observed that, 


“We feel bound to say that coming among the Oriyas from a different 
people, he seems from the first to have conceived against them a prejudice 
from which an officer of his position should have been careful to guard himself, 
and which may have materially tended to load him to into hasty and 
insufficiently considered judgements of matters which requires more serious 
attention.” 


Months Cuttack Balasore 
(Inches) ର (Inches) 


January 


February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
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Cessation of rainfall during the period June, 1865 to October,1865, lack 
of irrigation facility, heavy export of food grains, failure of British administration 
to curb export of food-grains, low-wage. unemployment of the people, lack of 
adequate communication facilities, defective trade system, absence of a 
mercantile class etc. might be the chief causes of Odisha famine. The following 
table would indicate the details of rainfall in Orissa Division in 1865.!° 


The food stock available for the ordinary people was largely inadequate 
owing to the failure of crops in the month of 1865. In 1864 the crops were 
quite poor in Puri but good in Cuttack and Balasore. But the heavy export of 
food stuff outside Odisha was quite considerable which depleted the stocks. 
The following table would indicate the total export of rice from Odisha in the 
year 1864-65.!! 


Years Balasore Cuttack Pun Total 
(Maunds) (Maunds) (Maunds) (Maunds) 


1860-61 3,50,074 23,049 83,936 4,57,059 


1861-62 3,27,504 60,880 46,780 4,44,164 
1862-63 4,07,622 86,696 4,816 4,49,134 
1863-64 5,20,052 29,464 5,49,516 


1864-65 8,06,576 72,128 58,824 9,37,528 


Here the negligence of British administration with banning exports of 
food stuff is quite palpable. T.E. Ravenshaw who joined in the month of June 
1865 as Commissioner of Orissa did not pay attention to the low rainfall and 
the resultant drought during the year 1865. His myopic vision led him to arrange 
for an agricultural fair at Puri in the early months of 1866 when the reports of 
starvation deaths were received from different parts of Puri district. 


His testimony before the Famine Commission reveals his lack of foresight 
and inefficiency as would be discernible from the following, “In the course of 
October series apprehensions began to be entertained about the crops, but I 
did not think that upto the end of October these apprehensions were very 
grave. In the latter half of October the bazaars were closed all over the country; 
but I do not think there was any real panic among the dealers.” G. N. Barlow, 
the Collector of Puri had specifically recommended for a survey of crop loss 
but T. E. Ravenshaw categorically denied to undertake any survey apprehending 
remission of revenue. It denotes his colonial mind-set. He wishfully reported 
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to Government of Bengal that “but speaking generally, 1 may say that I was 
aware that the people were in the habit of hoarding grains and I hope that there 
have been more than the Collector had been able to ascertain .....”!? 


He further reported to the Board of Revenue, Bengal and the 
Government of Bengal province that as there was plenty of food-grain available 
in Odisha there was no necessity of any import of rice, a contention which 
caused a catastrophe resulting in death of lakhs of innocent Odia people. 


The utter irresponsibility of T. E. Ravenshaw is manifest in his tour to 
the Tributary mahals for a period of 70 days from November, 1865 to January 
1866 when there was an outbreak of famine.” As regards the question of grant 
of remission of rent on the occasion of severe calamity, he categorically denied 
the same. Further, he advised the Collector of Puri, G.N. Barlow on 14 
November, 1865 as regards apprehension of famine in such terms.“ 


“Don’t let the people down hearted, even with half a crop there ought 
not to be a famine get the people to help themselves”, a somewhat difficult 
matter in Orissa, but there is nothing like trying.” 


The lack of foresight and apathy of T.E. Ravenshaw is discernible when 
he writes to Collector, Balasore, “I have no doubt there is more rice in the 
district then you imagine, and further that the crops of the current will suffice 
for the year supply.” 


He misled the Bengal Board of Revenue and Government of Bengal 
province when he reports that, “There is a general disposition to make the 
present seasons crop appear worse thanit really is.”!¢ Further on 27® October, 
1865, he informs the Secretary to the Government of Bengal that “there are 
large stores in the hands of dealers, probably enough to supply the market for 
a couple of years”.” In view of such casual reports of the Commissioner, 
Orissa,the Board of Revenue, Bengal and the Government of Bengal did not 
attach much importance to the problem of famine of Orissa. 


Further, the Commissioner of Orissa negated the proposal of cooked 
food to the starving labourers who were engaged in famine relief works. 


Relief committees were formed and relief works were started in Odisha 
only in December 1865. But the Lt. Governor of Bengal did not agree to this 
and soon after rejected the proposal of Barlow, and of the Executive Engineer 
to pay the workers in kind. “He even went to the extent of prohibiting the free 
distribution of food purchased from private subscriptions.”!8 
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“In view of official apathy, a sum of Rupees Five lakhs sanctioned by 
the Government for purposes of relief was neither utilized in famine-affected 
districts nor on special famine works.” 


The Governor’s visit, between February 13 to 19 to Puri and Cuttack 
hardly had any effect, as he was neither apprised of the seriousness of famine 
by the Commissioner nor did he personally try to know it”. He came to the 
conclusion that there was no famine in Odisha and refused to interfere with 
private trade. 2° 


Had the Commissioner and Governor made personal enquiries about 
the real state of affairs and ordered importation of grain in February 1866, 
thousands of lives might have been saved. 


There was a remarkable gulf in the perceptions of higher and lower rank 
of officials as regards repercussions of the famine. In the month of April, 
1866 Ravenshaw while visiting a relief centre at Cuttack was almost trampled 
down by a starving mob. There only did he realise the existence of a famine.””! 


Even in April 1866, he reiterated that only 8 annas or one-half of the 
average crop had failed and he was confident that sooner or later the hidden 
stock would found its way to the market.?? 


At the Darbar at Cuttack the Lt. Governor of Orissa, Sir Cecil Beadon 
expressed the opinion that the Government should not try to control the prices. 
If I were to attempt to do this, he said “I should consider myself no better than 
a dacoit or a thief.”” He did not cause any detailed enquiry which must have 
elicited alarming facts. He attached no importance to the complaints of the 
people about the severe and widespread distress. 


Payment of wages in cash rather than in kind was a deplorable decision. 
“It is now certain that the relief actually afforded by the public works was, 
from the first to last, almost nominal, because of the less value of money paid 
for labourer in the absence of procurable food.” Money was spurned as 
worthless and prices of rice were for beyond those known in any recorded 
famine in the century.” 


The Secretary to the Government of Bengal wrote on 20® June 1866 
that ‘much of the sanctioned money for Public Works in the province is at 
present useless, and cannot be spent as the people will not work for money, but 
demand food’.* 
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As per the report of Famine Commission, “Ravenshaw, the 
Commissioner of Odisha lacked the local knowledge and his wrong notion 
about the stocks, rejection of remission applications, prohibition of inquiry 
and rejection of proposal for a free distribution of food and many errors of 
omission had a calamitous and serious repercussions. He refused to perceive 
the danger and went to the Tributary mahals at a time when his presence was 
absolutely necessary for Odisha”. 


He deliberately avoided to act upon the instruction of Government of 
Bengal for tours to the interior pockets of Puri, Cuttack and Balasore where 
large scale starvation death took place. Only in the month of August 1866, he 
could undertake the tours to Cuttack district and other parts of the province. 
In fact T.E. Ravenshaw symbolized the utter callousness and apathy of the 
British Administrators to the native subjects. He did not pay any respect to 
the basic need of survival of the denizens of the province. He believed in the 
concept of laissez-faire as propounded by the economist Adam Smith and further 
developed by the British philosophers Jeremy Bentham and James Stuart Mill. 
T.E. Ravenshaw suddenly woke up and informed the Board of Revenue as 
regards the scarcity of rice in Puri and recommended imports of rice. 


However, the Government of Bengal declined to interfere in the policy 
of laissez-faire and relied upon private charity. As per the news item published 
in the Star of Utkal, “in June 1866 entire Orissa plunged into one universal 
famine of extreme severity and cholera broke out in Puri and Balasore”. 


Sir Cecil Beadon's visit to Odisha did not improve the situation. In the 
words of Sir Stafford Northcote, “though the melancholy loss of life might be 
due to natural causes, there had been a most unfortunate want of foresight and 
energy on the part of those who were charged with administration of the province 
TO and that some grave errors of judgment had been committed.” "The 
authorities of Bengal, failed to discover “that what was needed was not money 
but the food itself .......... Laws of Supply and Demand are not always true.” 


As observed by the Secretary of State, “the prominent position of the 
Lt. Governor of Bengal and his immediate and direct responsibility for the proper 
administration of his Presidency, cannot fail to attract the closest attention to his 
conduct, and expose him to the strictest criticism and I am bound to add, to 
some animadversions the justice of which cannot be disputed.” 
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Having made a report on very imperfect information they refused to 
change their position and resisted all attempts of importing grain to Odisha till 
it was too late. The Governor General, Lord Lawrence observed, “we are 
constrained to say that in our judgment a heavy weight of responsibility and 
grievances blame attaches to the Board of Revenue.” Board of Revenue refused 
to allow the wages of labourers on the public works in grain. 


The Minute of Sir John Lawrence, Governor General dated 20® April 
1867 records that” The Board’s refusal to hold an enquiry deprived the 
authorities of the exact situation and the administrative incapacity of the local 
officers and the Government of Bengal further intensified the disaster.”* 


The Governor General was also reprimanded by the Secretary of State, 
Sir Stafford Northcote for not putting pressure on the Government of Bengal 
for a more vigorous famine policy. 


The culpability of T.E. Ravenshaw and the then British administration 
of Bengal province are all the more palpable when one compares British 
governance in the province of Madras pertaining to Ganjam district during the 
period of the Great Famine, 1865-66. From the Settlement records of Ganjam 
district, it reveals that during the year 1865 the rain fall is less than that of the 
districts of Orissa province as would be observed from the following table.?! 


April 
May 
June 
July 


August 
September 
October 
November 


December 


P. J. Maltby states that the average rainfall of the district was 433, “but 
in the years 1863, 1864, 1865 the average rainfall has been recorded as 29.393, 
20.443 and 18.053 respectively. As per his statement, “famines and scarcities 
occurred in Ganjam District between 1789 to 1792, between 1799 to 1801, 
between 1836-1839 and between 1865-1866.” 
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Thus, there was a partial failure of harvest in Ganjam District in 1864 
and less rain fall occurred during the months of June to October 1865 which 
culminated in famines in the years 1865 and 1866. As a result, the price of 
food grains rose rapidly to more than100% of the prevalent rate and panic 
ensued. The usual importation of food stuff from the province of Bengal almost 
dwindled and the markets were ill-supplied. The poor people of the district 
suffered a lot and the distress was greater owing to less importation of rice by 
the private traders. However, the efforts of the district administration of Ganjam 
were certainly praise-worthy as would be evidenced from the letter of the Acting 
Collector, Ganjam G. Thornhill to the Commissioner of Cuttack Division, 
T. E. Ravenshaw, No. 2212 dated 23.10.1865. It says “For some days the usual 
supply of grain from Cuttack to Puri to Ganjam vides the Chilika lake has 
entirely ceased; this has been accompanied by a general closing all the stores in 
the country, and large inconvenience and suffering has been the result. The 
merchants of Ganjam and Rambha state thai the British authorities have 
prohibited the exports of all grains.” In reply T. Ravenshaw in his letter No. 
243 dated 27.10.1865 informed the Collector, Ganjam that “though the same 
difficulties have been experienced in the Division yet no orders whatever have 
been issued to prevent export of grain from the province, nor has any restriction 
of any sort has been placed on trade”. The Commissioner of Orissa further 
informed, “I have reason to suppose there are large stores of grain in the districts, 
which are held back in hopes of still higher prices. The crops here are very 
short, and the out-turn will not exceed 1-1/2 the usual average; this has frequently 
occurred before, and will hardly account for the total cessation of trade.” 


The afore-mentioned correspondence reflects the responsible attitude of 
the Acting Collector of Ganjam as contrasted to the lack of foresight and 
cavalier attitude of T.E. Ravenshaw which resulted in massive starvation death 
of the common people of Orissa province. 


It seems, Government of Madras had not earlier responded to the 
Collector's pleas for assistance. P.J. Maltby informs, “it was impossible to say 
what would have been the state of affairs if the government had promptly 
accepted the Collector's statement and given him assistance earlier, but the 


recorded death out of population of 3,03,779 in the years between October- 
1863 to September-1865 is no less than 16,707.”33 
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Mr. Forbes, the Collector of Ganjam who was absent from Indiareturned 
in January 1866 from the prolonged sick leave. He at once paid attention to the 
harrowing state of affairs owing to famine and drew public attention by 
publishing notification in the district calling for subscription. 


He addressed a letter to the Government of Madras on 27.1.1866 setting 
forth the state of suffering of the common people owing to famine and the 
measures that he desired that Government should undertake to meet the crisis. 
He stated, “the grain in store is nothing to be inconsiderable. The prices are 
already so high as to render it difficult for the labour class to maintain 
themselves.” 


He proposed that the artesian wells should be constructed in all suitable 
localities to augment the supply of drinking water. Further, the Collector 
requested all the wealthier class of people to subscribe funds to import and 
form committees in all the important places where raw and cooked rice might 
be distributed. Taluk Officers and Sub-Magistrates were instructed to report 
the names of villages in which acute distress was especially felt. Firmans were 
issued to all the zamindars encouraging them to take appropriate measures for 
assisting the poor people of their respective zamindaris and to report to the 
Collector alongwith the full particulars. The Collector, Ganjam’s appeal found 
a ready response in different quarters, especially among European residents.As 
a result local subscription to the amount of Rs. 3,571/- were raised and 
distribution of cooked food to the poor class of people was commenced in the 
heavily affected parts of the district. Many of the wealthier zamindars like 
Chikiti, Khallikote, Mandasa extended their distribution of cooked food and 
arranged for special relief works. 


The Collector of Ganjam addressed the local journals soliciting 
subscriptions.”A sum of Rs. 3,000/- was granted for Jalantara to feed 300 
ryors” ,Rs.2,000/- for Beradi to feed 200 ryots and Rs. 1,000/- for Barwa to 
feed 100 ryors for five months. Each person daily was to receive V4 seer of rice, 
V, sear of Ragi as cooked food. On the 16 of March, relief houses were 
opened in Ganjam and Chatrapur, each to maintain 50 persons. During the 
month the zamindars of Peddakimmidi and Turla reported that they had been 
feeding their people. The Dharakote zamindar was however severely 
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reprimanded by the Collector for still refusing to assist his people who were 
affirmed to be in great distress.”™ 


However, all the affected people did not accept cooked food. P. J. Maltby 
states, “the reluctance of the better classes to take relief in the state of cooked 
food was sadly apparent in the famine and there is not a doubt a great many 
held out to their deaths.”* 


During the month of March local subscription amounting to Rs.4,445/- 
were collected and in the month of April Rs. 5,842/- was collected. About 
1000 people were being fed at the Collector's Relief Houses, 600 at those 
established by the Court of Wards and 4,000 at those kent up by zamindars.?” 


In a significant step the Collector, Ganjam applied to the Board towards 
the end of March for grant of remission to 4 kistto all ryots who had reaped 
less than half crop. Out of a total demand of Rs.6,38,594.00, Rs.72,650/- was 
granted as a remission for the year 1865. The Collector further reported to 
Board of Revenue and Government of Madras that in spite of the efforts of 
the private charity, 250 deaths from starvation had been reported and in the 
month of May in one estate alone over 700 persons had perished from 
starvation. He fervently argued for a departure from the age-old principles which 
had forbidden direct state assistance in order to prevent starvation. On receipt 
of the letter of the Collector, the Government of Madras made a special grant 
of Rs. 10,000/- for the relief of the distressed people. On 5 June 1866 further 
assistance of Rs.15,000/- was received for relief from the Government of 
Madras. Further, on a reply to the telegram of the Collector, Ganjam dated 
9June asking for 1500 bags of rice the Government of Madras complied to 
the request at once and the rice was disposed by the steamer ‘Arracan’.?® 


The Government also sanctioned an amount of Rs.15,000/- for relief 
works. The Government also sanctioned funds for enlarging tanks, construction 
of Chilika canal. The total amount sanctioned for ordinary public works in 1866- 
67 was Rs.1,10,215/-. The Government also established hospitals or dispensaries 
at Chatrapur, Berhampur, Aska, Russelkonda, Rambha and Ganjam.” 


Goverment of Madras had to publicly acknowledge that “the situation 
in Ganjam in June, 1866 was reported to be grievous and as bad as that of 
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Cuttack.” The government ordered distribution of seed grain amounting to 
Rs.19,500/- to ryots and gave 1500 bags of rice in June and 2000 in August. 
The distribution of raw rice as Batta to ryots was arranged in the month of June 
in Berhampur Taluk and distribution of cooked food in Chuttrums was ensured. 
8,660 yards of cloths were distributed to the poor at a subsidized rate of 
Rs.2,338/- and advance of funds to the weavers was ordered. 


The Government of India authorised Government of Madras in July 
and again in October to spend whatever sum necessary for the relief of distress 
in Ganjam.*’ Owing to the consistent efforts of the Collector, Ganjam and 
immediate intervention of Government of Madras, especially proactive steps 
taken by the Governor, Lord Napier, the death due to starvation in Ganjam 
district was greatly reduced compared to the three districts of Odisha. It is 
reported that out of a total population of 11,29,464 of Ganjam district as per 
1861-62 Census 25,584 persons died in cholera, 4330 in small pox, 10,898 in 
starvation, 15,180 in other diseases, totalling 56,262 in the great famine.*’ 


As regards handling of famine by the administrators of Bengal province, 
Sir Stafford Northcote, then Secretary of State for India stated “it is a monument 
of our failure, a humiliation to the people of this country, to the government 
of this country and to those of our Indian officials of whom we had perhaps 
been a little too proud.” 


Odisha faced the brunt of the famine because it was managed by a group of 
irresponsible and apathetic officers in the highest realm of administration who 
were completely ignorant of the vital signs of its approach and therefore, were 
unprepared to face it. It is high time that the role of these officers, especially of T.E. 
Ravenshaw in the context of famine of Orissa is revaluated in proper perspective 
andadequate research is focused upon the plights of millions of innocent Odia 
people during the great famine so that the colonial history is re-written. 
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State of Education in Odisha during 1866 
Famine and Post-Famine Developments 


Prof. Gouranga Charan Nanda 


Introduction 


The present day education policies, practices and problems cannot be 
isolated from the forgotten antiquity as the present holds the past in retrospect 
and the future in prospect. The developmental history of Education in Odisha 
is very much linked with the history of Odisha. The story it reveals is a 
combination of intellectual excitement and disdainful disappointment. The 
legacy of earlier time has its relevance even today. 


Before the advent of Britishers, the Marathas ruled over Odisha for a 
long time and caused great hardship to the people. The British conquered Orissa 
in 1803, nearly fifty years after the conquest of Bengal. The conquered territory 
was confined to erstwhile Balasore, Cuttack and Puri districts. The East India 
Company looked at the territory either as an administrative appendage of 
Bengal or a territorial bridge between Bengal and Madras. The company ruled 
over Odisha solely for the purpose of earning revenue and carried away 38 
lakhs rupees revenue annually. Even they did not consider Odias as fit enough 
to keep revenue accounts for which all the ministerial appointments fell in the 


hands of Bengali clerks who came from Bengal and settled in Odisha in course 
of time. 


Until 1838, no school worthy of name existed during that period of 
time. According to Hunter “Throughout the length and breadth of the province 
with its population of two and half a million of souls all was darkness and 
superstition. Here and there, indeed a pundit taught a few lads Sanskrit in a 
corner of some rich land holder's mansion, and the larger villages had a sort of 
hedge-school, where half a dozen boys squatted with the master on the ground, 
forming the alphabet in the dust and repeating multiplication table in a parrot 


like sing song. Anyone who could write a sentence or two on a palm leaf 
passed for a man of letters”. 
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This implies that the Charter Act of 1813 which earmarked and set apart 
a sum of not less than one lakh rupees in each year for revival and improvement 
of literature and promotion of knowledge of science had no impact on Odisha. 
Even the trace of Macaulay’s minutes of 1835 which marked the beginning of 
European education in India was not seen in Odisha although it had significant 
impacts in other parts of the country. 


It was in 1838 Govt. became interested in education in Odisha with 
opening of following English Schools or Zilla schools. 


Establishment of English School and Sanskrit school at Puri - 1838 
Establishment of Higher class English School at Cuttack 1844 
Establishment of English School at Balasore 1853 


The scenario across the country changed consequent upon Woods 
Despatch of 1854 when Govt. decided to spread education through private 
individuals and local committees subject to Government inspection. 


On the eve of the transfer of powers from the East India Company to 
the Crown following the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857, education in Odisha was in a 
deplorable condition, more backward than in any other division of Bengal. By 
that time English education had become firmly established in Bengal and Bihar 
but not in Odisha as evident from the following data of 1858. 


Table-1 


Institution wise and District wise Pupils receiving Education 


Zilla No. off Govt. Aided Aided | No. of 
School |Pupils| vernacular | Pupils | Anglo | Pupils | Vernacular | Pupils 
Schools vernacular Schools 
schools 
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The table shows that 986 children were receiving education in 29 different 
institutions which was definitely far below to cater to the needs of 45.34 lakh 
people of the state. 


An acute famine broke out in Odisha during 1866 because of the failure 
of monsoon, discontinuance of salt manufactures, lack of adequate food stuff 
and apathetic British administration. T. Ravenshaw, the then Commissioner 
was not in touch with the need of the masses and authorized Zamindars and 
land proprietors to relieve individual distress and remained absent from duty 
for 2 months. General want of the affected people aggravated the famine which 
brought upon the crown’s Government a new sense of realization. The 
Government realized that provision of education through 77 schools 
irrespective of grades with 3500 pupils was not adequate enough for a 
population of 45.34 lakh. Sir Stafford Northcote observed “this catastrophe 
must always remain a monument of our failure, a humiliation to the people of 
this country, to the Government of this country and to those of our Indian 
officials of whom we had perhaps been a little too proud. At the sometime 
we must hope that we might derive from it lessons which might be of real 
value to ourselves and that out of this deplorable evil, good of no insignificant 
kind might ultimately arise”. 


Officials in Odisha had to regret the almost absence of education among 
the people. The money spent for 45.34 lakh population of Odisha spreading 
over 52.995 sq. miles was less than the money spent for 7.5 lakh population of 
Howrah spreading over 800 sq. miles. 


Cockbum identified the factors such as (i) Misrule of Maratha Govt. (ii) 
apathy of British Govt. (iii) failure of Odias to compete for official patronage 
responsible for educational backwardness of Odisha. After the famine, a policy 


of progress was adopted by Government for the material and moral 
improvement of the people of Odisha. 


Developmental History of Primary Education 


After 1857, attention was paid to existing Pathasala system/ Chatsalis 
with Abadhans in place following Wood Despatch of 1854. The influence 
of indigenous teachers was very vitiating and Campbell (1872) observed 
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the relationship between teacher and students to be analogous with task 
master and slave instead of father and son. He wanted to reclaim these 
professional enemies of the country. The following features of the Cambell 
scheme was notable 


¢ Emphasis laid on reading, writing and arithmetic in real indigenous languages. 
¢ Grant-in-Aid given to indigenous school masters on daily basis 


¢ Stress on maintenance of local standards, inspection and examination 


© 


School grant of Rs.5 per month allotted for village Pathasala 
¢ Scheme of scholarship introduced at primary level 


¢ Administration of Primary schools placed under District Magistrates/Sub- 
Divisional Officers instead of Inspector of Schools 


¢ Deputy Inspectors were appointed to inspect Pathasala and aided schools 
As a result the following quantitative explanation took place in Odisha. 


¢ 463 Pathasala were in place out of which 182 Pathasalas were subsidized 
with enrolment of 1710 pupils (1872) 


¢ 832 subsidized Pathasalas came up with 15497 pupils (1874) 
¢ 868 aided Pathasalas came up with 16436 pupils (1875) 


Medinapur system which envisaged system of payment by results was 
introduced in Cuttack and Balasore districts. The system aimed to aid schools 
in proportion to the quality and quantity of their work as ascertained through 
the results achieved by their pupils at the formal examinations. Both oral and 
written examinations were conducted with subject like (i) reading and writing, 
(11) arithmetic (written and mental) (111) Zamidari and Mahajani accounts (iv) 
Dictation and explanation of passages. 


Examinations were conducted at sub-centre level and central level. For 
each successful pupil the teacher was getting Re. 1, Re.1 for each successful 
pupil in accounts and Rs.2 for each pupil and each teacher for dictation and 
explanation of passages. The result of the system accelerated the pace of 
primary education in Odisha. By 1877 there were 2091 primary schools which 
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increase to 4569 primary schools with 51329 pupils in 1878 and which further 
increased to 5464 primary schools with 61654 pupils and 1272 unaided schools 
with 12891 pupils in 1880. The then Joint Inspector of Schools Radhanath 
Ray appreciated the system which switched over from stipendiary provision 
of payment to payment by results. But people withdrew their support from 
the system as Government introduced remuneration for the work of the teachers 
although it was very meager. 


The appointment of chief Gurus and Inspecting Pundits marked a step 
forward for advancement of education in Odisha. By 1887 there were 92 chief 
Gurus and Inspecting Pundits in position. When the work of Chief Gurus was 
to pass on orders and notices of the Department, collect statistics and conduct 
examination, the inspecting Pundits were assigned to do school inspections. 
By 1881 the positions of schools were as follows. 


Table - 2: Position of Schools during 1881 


Stage Schools Pupils 
Lower Primary 7621 86395 
Upper Primary 149 3757 


This shows that number of upper primary schools were much less 
compared with the number of lower primary schools implying the fact that 
most of the children of lower primary level did not get the privilege to transit 
to upper primary school. 


The scarcity of funds and too much focus on improving quality of 
elementary education resulted in falling off in the number of schools during 
1885-86 is as follows. 

Table-3: Position of schools during 1885-86 


No. of Pupils 
1886 
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This reveals that although there was drastic fall in number of schools, 
the number of pupils remained almost constant, indicating the fact that people 
might have started showing interest in education. 


During that period of time, night schools were introduced in 1883 to 
cater to the needs of day labourers, mechanics and artisans. By 1884, there 
were 86 night schools with 1422 pupils but the system did not work well. As a 
result, by 1900 only 29 night schools with only 424 pupils were there. The 
post office was also placed under school master with an additional remuneration 
for Rs. 5/- per month which hampered the works of the school. 


A new scheme of vernacular education was introduced in 1902 with 
elements of Kindergarten in L.P. schools which offered subject like drawing, 
manual work, reading, writing and arithmetic. Subjects like history, geography, 
geometry, science and vernacular literature were taught at the upper primary 
level. New system of payment to the Gurus was also introduced in 1903. 
Instead of payment of remuneration based on results, remuneration was paid 
based on results ascertained by inspection. 


Developmental History of Teacher Education 


The year 1863 marked the beginning of formal teacher education in 
Odisha with opening of a training school at Cuttack for training of teachers of 
Village Elementary schools following Wood’s Despatch of 1854 and Stanley’s 
Despatch of 1859. The training school was upgraded to normal school with a 
view to improving the quality of instruction of indigenous schools. There were 
two types of courses i.e. one pundit training and the other for Guru training. 
For Pundit training it was one year duration course with four teachers and 63 
trainees which included Bengali, Sanskrit and Odia. For Guru training, it was 
three year duration course with three teachers and 58 guru trainees on roll for 
Odia schools. The system of normal school was reorganized and was called as 
first grade school under George Campbell scheme (Mohanty, 2003). In 1875, 
two third grade schools were opened at Balasore and Pun. 


In the southern part of Odisha, the first normal school was established 
in the district of Ganjam by the orders of DPI, Madras in 1855 followed 
by opening of another such school at Russelkonda (now Bhanjanagar) to 
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train primary teachers. By 1882, there were six teacher training institutions 
in Odisha. 


When the Education Commission 1882 felt this scarcity of trained 
teachers, 13 training classes were opened in middle schools in Odishba for training 
of Abadhanas. A class was attached to each of the selected middle schools in 
each district for the training of primary school teachers in the neighborhood. 
Teachers did not have to relinquish the charge of primary schools. They received 
training during mornings, evenings and on Sundays and holidays. They had to 
face departmental examination and successful passouts were also given awards. 
The number of training schools increased from 6 in 1882 to 26 in 1912. 


In 1913, the School Examination Board was constituted in Bihar and 
Odisha and it conducted examination for elementary and secondary training 
schools. 


A landmark in the history of teacher education programme in Odisha 
was the establishment of a training college at Cuttack in 1923 to prepare higher 
qualified teachers which is now known as Radhanath Institute of Advance 
Studies in Education. 


By 1936, there were 7 training institutions of all grades (Secondary 
Training-1, Higher Elementary-2 and Lower Elementary-4) in South Odisha 
and 14 Elementary training schools in north Odisha. From 1921, the duration 
of training became 2 years. 


The establishment of State Institute of Education in 1964 which is now 
known as the Directorate of Teacher Education and State Council of 
Educational Research and Training was a landmark in the history of teacher 
education to improve the quality of teacher education in the state. 


The spectacular progress of education was evidenced only after the 
Wood's Despatch of 1854. The principles of Government responsibility, grant- 
in-aid, payment by results to private agencies and teachers training encouraged 
education to develop in the province. The Campbell’s Scheme of 1873 
providing financial assistance to schools, scholarships to students and rewards 
to teachers accelerated the pace of educational progress. Since 1862 the Scheme 
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of Compulsory Attendance in a few selected areas was implemented with 
limited success. Education was given impetus with implementation of the 
recommendations of the Hunter Commission, 1882. Education reached a 
stage of consolidation and improvement by the end of the 19th century. 


Developmental History of Secondary Education 


The secondary education was divided into middle schools and higher 
schools. Higher schools educated up to entrance standard. English was the 
medium of instruction and was also taught as a language. Accordingly, there 
were Middle English schools and Higher English schools. Subsequently, 1881 
middle schools were renamed and became the part of primary education. In 
1872 there were three higher English schools, 11 aided Middle English schools, 
1 unaided Middle English school and 18 aided Middle Vernacular schools. In 
those 33 schools, 2527 students were taught. 


In 1877, all Middle English schools were placed on vernacular basis and 
vernacular language became the medium of instruction. Text books were 
designed in the language of the people. The prospect of secondary education 
improved consequent upon Govt. resolution 1878 which authorized Deputy 
Inspectors to inspect secondary schools. 


By 1882 only 6 Government supported High English Schools notably 
Ravenshaw Collegiate School, Balasore Zilla School and Pun Zilla Schools 
were functioning along with 23 middle English schools and 35 middle vernacular 
schools. The implementation of grant-in-aid system as recommended in Woods 
Dispatch failed eliciting adequate private efforts in the spread of education. 


Indian Education Commission recommended that secondary education 
should be provided on grant-in aid basis and Government should withdraw 
support as early as possible from direct management of secondary schools. 
Accordingly higher and secondary education was left to local bodies and private 
agencies. During 1902, Indian boys were not allowed to learn English till they 
had been well grounded in their mother tongue. Taking into consideration the 
attitude of British Government, Gandhiji’s stress on mother tongue based 
education and English less matriculation was very much justified. Because of 
this policy of Government. progress of secondary education was deplorable 
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by 1905 with 12 high schools in place accommodating 2394 pupils and 82 
Middle English schools accommodating 4244 pupils. This indicates that there 
was constraints for middle school pass outs to transit to high schools. 


During 1882, there were 75 secondary schools which included 3 Govt. 
high English schools, 2 aided high English schools, 13 Govt. middle vernacular 
schools, and 34 aided middle vernacular schools. 19 aided middle English 
schools and 4 unaided middle English schools which increased to 83 schools 
for secondary education during 1899-1900. A few notable schools functioning 
across the state (Shastri, 2008) were as follows. 


i. Cuttack Zilla School converted to Collegiate School (1868) 

1. St. Joseph High School, Balasore (1873-74) with 104 pupils 

111. Sayeed Seminar, Cuttack (1874-75) for Muslim minority community 
iv. Lakhanath High School (1875) 

v. P.M. Academy , Cuttack (1873) 

vi. Stewart School, Cuttack (1881) 

vii. Sambalpur Zilla School (1856-57) 

vui. The Onslow Institute, Chhatrapur (1855) 


ix. Berhampur Zilla School (1856) renamed as Khalikote College in 
(1894) 


x. Chirist Collegiate School, Cuttack (1882) 


Developmental History of Higher Education - Birth of Ravenshaw 
College 


Government Zilla School at Cuttack was upgraded to the standard of a 
collegiate school. Entrance pass was terminal for the pass outs. Necessity of a 
career beyond entrance examination was felt. It was initially objected to because 
of the high cost involved. But Cuttack Zilla school produced very good results 
in 1865 and 1866 which was better than advanced Bengal districts. This forced 
Hunter to make provision for higher education. He observed “time had arrived 
for promotion of collegiate education in Odisha”. As a result Collegiate class 
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opened in Cuttack Zilla School on the recommendation of Director Public 
Instruction. Only 6 students were admitted in UG 1* year during 1868. A law 
department was also started there in Collegiate school. So, Collegiate school 
had three components such as 1. College Department, 2. Law Department and 
3. usual Zilla Schools. In 1875, T.E Ravenshaw proposed to convert the college 
department of high school into a college and it was opened in 1876 with S. 
Ager, the then Joint Inspector of Schools as the first Principal. 


In 1878 Krushna Chandra Bhanja, Maharaj of Mayurbhanj donated 
Rs.20,000 to the college as a permanent endowment. On his request the college 
was renamed as Ravenshaw College. The success of Ravenshaw forced the 
Britishers to realize that Odisha had got less benefit of British Rule. In 1891 
M.A Classes opened in Ravenshaw college. Odias were introduced to the 
treasurers of western knowledge for the first time. A new self consciousness 
was brought about. Odias were available for high post on account of spread of 
collegiate education. But during first 25 years of its existence it could produced 
only 25 M.As and 94 B.As. In 1882, 38 students were enrolled in Ravenshaw 
college which increased to 97 in 1900 and which came down to 75 during 
1905. The reasons for the slow progress were (i) very few high English schools 
to feed the college, (ii) students from Balasore preferred to go to Medinapur 
College because of close affinity (iii) railways started in 1896 facilitating students 
to go to Calcutta for further education and (iv) educated young men were in 
such demand that they left studies to join jobs without completing the degree. 


Atkinson, the then DPI discouraged students from taking Odia as 
second language in the University entrance examination. He did not consider 
Odia as a proper subject of study as a substitute for Bengali for aspirants to 
university entrance examination. When T.E. Ravenshaw called upon the 
attention of Government of Bengal to neglect of Odia language, R.L. 
Martin supported in favour of establishing Odia language. Atkinson could 
not believe that there was extensive literature in the Odia language. John 
Beams finally accepted the view of Martin and wanted Odia language to 
be the medium of instruction. It may be referred here that students who 
were forced in Balasore Zilla School to opt for Bengali medium failed in the 
examination and therefore switched over to Odia. The situation as now is 
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Ravenshaw has become a University and Odia language has got the status 


of a classical language. 
Educational development during post-independence period 


India got independence in 1947 and the new constitution of India was 
adopted in 1950. Article 45 (un-amended) of the Indian Constitution envisaged 
that the state would provide free and compulsory education to all children 
until they attain 14 years of age within 10 years from the commencement of 
the Constitution. While reviewing the status of education the Education 
Commission 1964-66 furnished the following data in respect of educational 
ability, effort and achievement in different states acros< the country. The data 
are furnished in the following table. 


Table-4 
Educational Ability, Effort and Achievement in Different States 1960-61 


Enrolment 
in the year 


Enrolment rate 


Per Capita Non-literate 
Expenditure | Per son 7/1000 | Ciass I- | Class | Class | 
in of population y vo-v | IX-X0 education 

per 1000 


Education 
M+F G |B |G eG population 


re i 


As evident from the Table-4, Odisha was spending less on education 
compared with Bengal and Bihar. Odisha’s enrolment ratio in Class-I-V in respect 
of boys was better than Bengal and Bihar and in respect of girls it was better 
than Bihar. Odisha was trailing behind in the enrolment in respect of class-V1- 
VIII and IX -— XI which might be attributed to lack of provisions and facilities. 
Similarly, Odisha was far behind Bengal and Bihar in respect of Higher 
education because it was launched late after 1868 with the inception of 
Ravenshaw College. 


Considering the literacy rate of Odisha in 1891 i.e. 5.98 per cent in total 
with male literacy of 5.84 and female literacy of .27 and lack of educational 
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provisions particularly in secondary and higher education Odisha’s achievement 
is encouraging in the field of primary education. The total literacy rate has 
increased to 72.9 per cent in 2011 with female literacy of 64 per cent and 
male literacy of 81.6 per cent. 


Post Independence Development in Primary Education 


The net enrolment ratio at the elementary level has substantially increased 

as follows as per U-DISE 2014-15 ( NUEPA, 2015). 
Table-5 
Net Enrolment Ratio at the Elementary level 2014-15 

Cae [prim | Upper prima | 
Bihar 
Odisha 
West Bengal 


The table indicates that Odisha continued to do well at primary level 
excelling West Bengal. However at the upper primary level Odisha has not 
been able to match with the progress of Bihar and West Bengal. 


The data given below indicating number of schools imparting elementary 
education, number of teaches based on class taught, percentage of trained 
teachers and percentage pf teachers who received in-service training during 
2014-15 need to be prob, 


Table-6 


Status of Elementary Education in different states 2014-15 


No. of schools | No. of Teachers | % of trained % of teachers 
imparting based on class teachers received in-service 
Elementary taught training 2014-15 
Education 


Bihar 408814 
West Bengal 250131 


Odisha 479409 
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Taking into consideration the size of population, Odisha has done well 
in general and ahead of Bihar and West Bengal so far as teachers training is 


concerned. 


As far as ranking of (NUEPA -2015) according to educational 
development index is concerned the position of Odisha is as follows based on 
criteria like access, infrastructure, teacher and outcome. 

Table-7 
Educational Index 2014-15 as ranked among 
36 States and Union Territories 
Rank at Upper Composite Rank 
Primary level 


The rank of Odisha is far superior to the ranks of two neighbouring 
states which did so well during prc-independence period. The success may be 
attributed to implementation District Primary Education Programme ( DPEP) 
in 16 backward districts of the state, Sarba Shiksha Abhiyan across the state 
and implementation of Right to Education Act-2009 with effect from 
01.04.2010 following the National Policy on Education 1986. 


Post Independence Development in Teacher Education 


The Director, Teacher Education and SCERT is responsible for 
management of teacher education programme in the state. At present there 
are 68 elementary level teacher education institutions which includes 30 District 
Institutes of Education and Training (DIET) and 4 Block Institute of Education 
and Training (BIET) with annual intake capacity of 6650 students. 


There are 20 secondary level training institutions in the state which 
includes 3 Institutes of Advance Studies in Education (IASESs) and 9 Colleges 
of Teacher Education ( CTEs) with annual intake capacity of 2000. The state 
Government following the norms and standards stipulated by National Council 
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for Teacher Education (NCTE) has introduced two year B.Ed programme and 
four year integrated B.A. B.Ed. and B.Sc, B.Ed programmes in Universities 
and Government colleges from the academic session 2015-16 which would 
definitely augment the expansion of teacher education in the state. 


Post Independence Development in Secondary Education 


The status of secondary education in Odisha also gives evidence of 
expansion in terms of Net Enrollment Ratio (NER) compared with West 
Bengal during 2015-16; the NER for boys was 70.09 for girls 69.73 and 69.91 
as a whole. In contrast West Bengal is very low with 45.6 per cent of NER as 
reported by a Joint review mission during August 2014. 


At present there are 53126 teachers in position in 5185 Government 
schools and 3045 Government aided schools. During 2013-14, 592997 students 
appeared at the High School Certificate examination conducted by the Board 
of Secondary Education, Odisha. The implementation of Rastriya Mdhyamika 
Shiksha Abhiyan in the state provides impetus and inputs for quantitative 
expansion and qualitative improvement of secondary education in the state. 


Post Independence Development in Higher Education 


There are 8 Government universities and 3 universities under private 
management in the state for the purpose of higher education. There are also 
97 Government colleges and 1414 non-Government aided colleges functioning 
in the state along with 19 autonomous colleges under Government management 
and 16 autonomous colleges under private management. The Net Enrolment 
Ratio(NER) for higher education is approximately 20 for the state. Under 
Rastriya Uchatar Shiksha Abhiyan 8 Government model colleges have been 
established in backward districts with low gross Enrolment ratio. 


In Odisha, the educational management which was being looked after 
by the erstwhile Education and Youth Services Department have been 
bifurcated for decentralization of education. At present the Department of 
Higher Education takes care of university education and higher education 
and Department of School and Mass Education takes care of Elementary 
Education, Secondary Education, Higher Secondary Education, Teacher 
Education and Adult Education. 
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Conclusion 


Every problem brings opportunities. The famine of 1866 made the life 
of people deplorable. There was massive loss of life which prompted the British 
Government to realize their administrative responsibilities towards the state. 
Things started happening in the field of education long after Wood’s Despatch 
of 1854. Although the then Commissioner T. Ravenshaw was condemned for 
the acute famine he had a great role in scripting the history of education in 
Odisha when he recommended for a Collegiate school which later became 
Ravenshaw College. He also was instrumental in the introduction of education 
through mother tongue Odia when his colleagues wanted Bengali as the medium 
of instruction. The educational development: started from the scratches and 
reached a point of glory after National Policy on Education 1986. The state is 
now an educational hub attracting students not only from outside the state but 
also from neighbouring countries. 


NOTES 


+¢ India Office Library (hereafter I.0.L.). (1812-13). East India charters. 
The East India Company Act 1813, also known as the Charter Act of 
1813. 


* Minute on Indian Education (1835). Speech delivered in the House of 
Commons on the 10th of July, 1833, in Speeches by Lord Macaulay 
with his Minute on Indian Education, Oxford: Oxford University Press. 
Courtesy of the British Library. The Minute recorded in the General 
Department by Thomas Babington Macaulay, law member of the 
governor-general’s council, dated 2 February 1835. 


+¢ The Indian Rebellion of 1857 was a rebellion in India against the rule of 
the British East India Company, that ran from May 1857 to July 1859. 
The rebellion began as a mutiny of sepoys of the East India Company’s 
army on 10 May 1857, in the cantonment of the town of Meerut, and 
soon escalated into other mutinies and civilian rebellions largely in the 
upper Gangetic plain and central India, with the major hostilities confined 


to present-day Uttar Pradesh, western Bihar, northern Madhya Pradesh, 
and the Delhi region. 
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+¢ A minute by George Campbell on Education in Government schools . 
December 1972. George Campbell, From 1871 to 1874 he was 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. During his tenure the Disturbances 
occurred. With his proclamation on 4 July 1873 during the Pabna Peasant 
Uprisings, guaranteeing government support of peasants against 
excessive Zamindar demands he ensured that the prostest remained 
peaceful, at the same time antagonising the landlords and his 


namesake George Campbell, 8th Duke of Argyll at that time Secretary 


of State for India. 


¢* Lord Stanley’s Despatch (1859)-In 1959, Lord Stanley, Secretary of State 
for India, greatly emphasized on teacher training. The Despatch very 
emphatically stated that the administration should desist from procuring 
teachers from England and that teachers for vernacular schools should 
be made available locally. In 1859, the new grant-in-aid rules provided 
that salary grants to schools be given to those teachers who had obtained 
a certificate of teacher training 
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The Great Orisssa Famine of 1866 and the 
Livestock Sector in Contemporary Odisha 


Dr. Kornel Das 


Orissa Famine of 1866 


Orissa came under East India Company in 1803 and became a part of 
Bengal Presidency. The Company ruled Orissa for the sole purpose of revenue 
generation. It was generating 38 lakhs of rupees per year on an average from 
taxes. The Company rule came to an end in 1857 and the power transferred to 
the British Crown. At that period of time the Orissa had no road connectivity, 
no navigation canals and ports. 


It was the great Famine of Onissa that took place in 1866 that brought 
Orissa into lime light of the Crown’s Government. After 1905, the growth of 
education, development of communication and general administration including 
Judiciary appeared in Puri, Cuttack and Balasore districts which were then 
prominently known as state of Odisha. 


The main reason of the 1866 Famine in Orissa was premature cessation 
of rains in 1865. The early part of the monsoon experienced unprecedented 
rain fall followed by draught in the month of September and October that led 
to extensive crop failure, particularly rice. This was coupled with large scale 
export of rice from Orissa to neighboring Madras Presidency by the traders of 
the south districts. On an average Orissa exported 20,000 tons of rice annually 
but in 1864 it exported 33,000 tons. This created an artificial short fall at the 
reserve of rice with the people. The prices soared as the demand increased in 
the market and the supply started falling. In those days the communication 
and trading system in the interior part of the districts was rudimentary. The 
administration was only functioning in headquarters or in some small towns. 
The communication was poor. The administration depended totally on Bengal 
even for petty decisions. The administration thus had the judicial powers than 
the executive power with them. 
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The famine started from October 1865 with the above factors contributing 
to it. The non-availability of the food was reported by the District 
administrations and even the police officials to the Commissioner of Orissa 
Mr. T.E.Ravenshaw who forwarded the findings with his views to the Bengal 
Government. But the Bengal Government was of the opinion not to interfere 
with the natural course of trade. The Company followed a policy of non- 
interference or laissez-faire and the idea of price control or even import of 
food grains through government agency was considered an undesirable 
interference with the trade. This resulted into acute food grain shortage in the 
market and people started taking non-conventional food items like roots etc. 
The Puri District Collector suggested to import a ship load of rice but this was 
not heard of and instead the Commissioner suggested it to be the duty of the 
Zamindars to relieve the distress. The Collector of Balasore forwarded petition 
from certain Zamindars praying for time to pay the revenue but this was turned 
down by the Board of Revenue. 


It was on 27® October 1865, that Mr. Ravenshaw submitted a detailed 
letter to Bengal Government on non-availability of food grains in the market 
and even to the cantonment at Cuttack. During this period there were suggestions 
for import of rice that was rejected by the Board of Revenue. The Government 
instead was eyeing the new upcoming crop and suggested provision of labour 
for the poor by public works and relief by local committees with the 
involvement of the Zamindars. The crops again failed and the report of Famine 
Commission in 1880 indicated that the production was less than1/3, and had 
the production been one-third only of the average crop, a million would not 
have perished. 


On 25% November 1865, Mr. Barlow, the collector of Puri sent a telegram 
to the Board of Revenue stating, “Starvation at Parricood, Mallood, deaths 
increasing. District Superintendent viewed distress. Men deserted and families 
destitute.” This was the first alarm that the famine started in Orissa. At this 
time Mr. Ravenshaw left Cuttack for the Tributary Mahals i.e. end of November 
1865 for two months. Mr. Barlow suggested Board of Revenue to permit relief 
works through road work and wages to be given in terms of food and grain but 


it was also turned down and they insisted to pay the wages in cash. He even 
suggested import of rice that was also turned down. 
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In January 1866 the situation worsened and rice in any quantity could 
not be procured in Puri district. Mr. Ravenshaw arrived on 31* January 1866 to 
Cuttack. The situation of famine deaths worsened. April too passed but the 
British authority did not do anything significant to ameliorate the famine. At 
last the terrible month of May arrived and the whole of Orissa was engulfed 
by the tidal wave of starvation and crime, disease and death. This was the 
comment of Calcutta Review of 1867. These wordings give a greater dimension 
of famine and reasons of distress and deaths due to various diseases. At that 
time the most prevalent and striking diseases were Small Pox, Cholera, Human 
Plague, Malaria, Filariasis, Tuberculosis and disease due to endo-parasites. 


It was Mr. Barlow who bravely represented the authorities and intimated 
the graveness of the famine situation. Mr. Ravenshaw saw to himself the 
outcome of severe famine among poor in Balasore and recommended relief 
through food and grains. This was finally accepted by the Lieutenant — Governor 
of Bengal. The order was issued on 26 January 1866. Still the Government 
declined import of rice. 


The Lieutenant —- Governor of Bengal visited Orissa with a team of 
responsible officials in the middle of February 1866. He conducted Durbar in 
Cuttack that was attended by 20 Rajas of Mahals and 80 Zamindars. He again 
reiterated the policy of non-interference with trade and market. He laid the 
responsibility of distress on Rajas and Zamindars and stressed that the 
government has created employment opportunity that has relived the more 
serious consequences of a great calamity. 


It was from March to May there was an entire cessation of reports 
from the district authorities but in May an extreme pitch of misery having 
been reached, Mr. Barlow broke his silence and wrote long letters to the 
Commissioner pertaining to the famine. Mr. Ravenshaw received the letter 
when he was in Mayurbhanj and he with his personal experience of the 
ongoing famine wrote, “The crowd getting so thick, they absolutely lay one 
on another in a writhing mass of disease and distress as painful to witness as 
it was impossible to relive”. He urged the Bengal Government in his letter of 
18® May 1866 for action as he himself had realized the calamity and extent 
of famine. 
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On 21* May 1866, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal assigned rupees 
10,000 to the relief committee of each of the three districts of Orissa. On the 
same day he sent to the Board of Revenue a telegram sanctioning Rs 45,000 
for importing rice in addition to Rs 30,000. 


In June entire Orissa was plunged into one universal famine of extreme 
severity, never ever witnessed anywhere. By the end of June, rice amounting 
25lakhs tons arrived but due to outburst of monsoon this got obstructed and 
the terrific violence erupted in the coastal Orissa. Thus not more rice could be 
shipped. The famine got aggravated throughout June, July and August. There 
were no ports in Orissa coast but False points were discovered then to anchor 
the ships. However in July some centres for distribution of cooked rice were 
established, followed by August and September. There were in total 88 centers 
of food cooking for the people. 


In the early days of the second week of August the mortality reached its 
cumulating point due to heavy rainfalls and storms and flood in the rivers. The 
emaciated crowd assembled at feeding points got exposed to wet cold and 
rains in absence of shelters and breathed their last. The number thus killed 
were fearful. 


In November the new crop began to come into the market in 
considerable quantity and by then the famine was said to have contained. 
The people returned to their avocations, leaving those emaciated and sick the 
orphans and the widows. 


The Famine of 1866 was an event of great sorrow in the history of 
Orissa. It marked the culmination of the negligence of Orissa under the British 
Rule. The famine proved very costly. The total import of rice was 11, 16,810 
mounds, and total consumption 5, 24,704 mounds which left a stock of 5, 


92,106 in the stores. This account is up till end of 1867. The gross expenditure 
was Rs. 46, 57,172. 


The severity of the famine was very sever though it lasted for 6 months. It 
exacted a heavy toll of human life. The population before famine as calculated by 
the Famine Commission of 1880 to be 3,700,000 and the mortality be one million 
i.e. 10, 00,000. Orissa can never forget this sever famine and human calamity. 
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Livestock in Odisha 1866 


There is scanty information as to the effect of famine on livestock 
population of Orissa then. In general the inception of famine first takes the 
toll of livestock, particularly the cattle. In those days the livestock population 
was composed of cattle, buffaloes, horses, sheep and goat and poor communities 
kept pigs and poultry in the back yard. The cattle were kept for agriculture 
work, manure for fields and buffaloes for small milk and draught power in the 
rural Orissa. The Prasad manual of Lord Jagannath Temple indicated use of 
milk in preparation of many types of Prasad for the Lord. This thus is very 
indicative that cows were yielding milk also. Cattle were used as pack animals 
to transport salt in Orissa. It is learnt that there were retrenchment of 26,000 
persons from the preparation of common salt from coastal Orissa during the 
famine period. So it can be safely concluded that Cattle were involved in the 
salt trade and the population was also significant. The use of horses was very 
common for transport and in 17" century Orissa, using the elephants and horses 
in wars and were very precious assets to Kings and Zamindars. Even in 1940’s 
it was seen the Orissa kings were very fond of maintaining herds of elephant 
as a sign of their proud procession and ancestry. In post-independence period 
Kheda was a very important event where even the veterinarians were employed 
to capture wild elephants. 


It is a common view in coastal Onissa that during the calamities of flood 
and cyclone people first sell the sheep and goat to pull the family for food and 
cattle are sold later if the calamity continues to be very severe. This must been 
the scenario in the 1866 famine of Orissa. The horses are very delicate so they 
must be the one to be last from the system first. It is evident that Puri district 
had a sizable population of horses in 1932 thus government was thinking to 
have a breeding farm at Khurdha. In British administration, starting from 
Collectors to Sub-Inspector of Police were allocated with one horse to perform 
travel in villages of coastal districts and they were paid allowances for the 
purpose. But all horses perished away after the advent of motors and the great 
epidemic of African Horse Sickness epidemics. 


It is said that Livestock suffered of starvation and death due to several 
diseases in the famine of 1866. In those days Cattle and buffaloes were very 
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prone to periodic out-breaks of Rinderpest where population used to be swept 
out. There was Foot and Mouth Disease of bovines. The other common diseases 
were Hemorrhagic Septicemia, Black Quarters of cattle and buffaloes. The 
load of internal parasite was devastating without medicine. 


India witnessed as many as 24 famines during 1851 and 1900 claiming 
an average mortality of 2880 people per day. One of the most devastating 
famines visited Bengal and Odisha in 1866. The Famine of 1866 in Odisha 
was one of the worst famines of the world. The Odisha famine was preceded 
by a drought. The carelessness of the British administrators in charge of 
Odisha Division coupled with natural calamity and economic disasters brought 
this catastrophe. This severe famine is also known as the ‘Na-Anka Famine’ 
because it occurred in the ninth regnal year of Gajapati Divyasinghadeva. 
The Na-Anka famine affected the entire eastern coast from Madras upwards, 
reaching far inland. The total area affected was estimated to be 180,000 square 
miles, with a population of 47,500,000. The distress was greatest in Odisha. 
Not only there was loss of human life but also death of huge numbers of 
cattle in the region due to this famine. The huge numbers of cattle that 
perished during the famine created an ecological imbalance and also had a 
massive impact on the livelihood of peasants and on agrarian structures. 
Since most of the agricultural and livestock farmers of the state were small 
and marginal, this famine destroyed the economic backbone of the state. 
The loss of the animals also led to decrease in agricultural productivity and 
cropping patterns because at that time animals were central to agriculture for 


the purpose of ploughing, fertilizers etc. There was a massive loss of animal 
genetic resources in the state. 


The animal genetic resources represent an important component of global 
biodiversity in terms of food security and sustainability. In developing countries, 
they play an important role in the subsistence of many communities and 
sustainability of crop livestock system. It is estimated that domestic animal 
genetic resources contribute 30% of total human requirements for food and 
agriculture, either directly or indirectly. They meet various requirements of 
human being like meat, milk, egg, fibre, fertilizer for crops, draught power, etc. 
Besides, it also reduce farmer’s exposure to risk and generates employment. 
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Livestock are closely linked to social and cultural lives of several million 
resource-poor farmers for whom animal ownership ensures varying degree of 
sustainable farming and economic stability. 


The medieval and Buddhist periods indicate the existence of Animal 
Care Institutions. This is evident from the edicts of Ashoka carved on stones 
in Jarda in Ganjam. In Orissa the ruling dynasties of Bhauma, Kesari, Eastern 
Ganga and Suryavamsi maintained war elephants and horses, thus they had 
also institutions that took care of the veterinary aspect. During the British 
occupation they were not interested in local treatment. 


In 1774, the East India Company started horse breeding studs, but it did 
not get successes due to disease problems. The actual Western Veterinary 
medicine came to India in 1779 when 5 Veterinarians came from London to 
India. They were to organize cattle, camel and horse breeding. The first Army 
Veterinary School was established in Poona in the year 1850. The Third 
Veterinary College was set up in Calcutta in the year 1871. The fifth Veterinary 
College was commenced in Patna of Bihar in 1886. 


The Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, 1926 


Lord Linlithgow was appointed as the Chairman of The Royal 
Commission on Agriculture in India. The commission included Maharaja 
Krushna Chandra Gajapati Deb of Paralakhumund;i, as member of the team. 
It submitted the report in 1928. It recommended reorganization of AHD, 
education and training in Veterinary science. Dairying and appointment of Vet. 
Assts for each 25000 cattle and establishment of Imperial Council of 
Agriculture Research was also recommended. 


New Era in Livestock Development 


The Imperial Council of agriculture Research of India was done in 1930. 
It aimed at establishing Agriculture industry in India by initiating research on 
various problems in agriculture and animal husbandry in India. The main focus 
of the Council was to initiate research on various diseases of bovines, sheep 
and goat, horses and poultry in certain provinces and feudatory States. Research 
on breeding and dairying was also taken by the Council 
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Appointment of Livestock Expert for India. 


Sir Col. Arther Olver and joined the Imperial Council of Agriculture 
Research in 1930. Later the post Sir Arther held was designated as Animal 
Husbandry Commissioner of India. After independence the same institute is 
renamed as Indian Council for Agriculture Research (ICAR). 


Presentation of Breeding Bull in Orissa 


In Orissa, Governor Sir John Austin Hubback donated a Haryana breeding 
bull to the Agriculture Farm at Angul. Here from starts the history of Cattle 
breeding in Orissa. It is learnt that the Maharaja of Paralakhumund;i also had 
imported a herd of Ayrshire, the English cows to his palace. He was maintaining 
a herd of Paralakhumundi Buffaloes breed and Sambalpuri Buffaloes in his 
Palace. 


Orissa Cattle Breeding Association 


The cattle breeding association was formed in 1936. Governor was the 
Chief Patron, The AHD Minister was the Chairman and Director Development 
was the Honorary secretary. The object of the association was to procure bulls 
and supply in the state for breeding purposes there by development of the 
cattle population. After one year the name of the association was changed to 
Utkal Gomangala Samiti”. It is still functional. 


Cattle Breeding Farms in Orissa 


The Manglabag Dairy Farm was established in 1944. There was a Military 
Buffalo Farm in Charbatia but after WWII during 1945 it was abandoned. 
These two farms used to supply milk to Cuttack town thus was named Cuttack 
Milk Supply Scheme in 1946. There was a State Livestock Breeding Farm at 
Angul. It housed Haryana and Murrah buffaloes. This was in 1946. Similarly 
in the same year Keonjhar Dairy Farm came to existence. The Maharaja of 
Keonjhar had established it. In 1944, Maharaja of Bolangir Patna established a 
Red Sindhi Dairy Farm in Bolangir. Boudh Farm was established in 1944. 
Another Red Sindhi Dairy Farm was established by Gangpur State at 
Sundargarh. In Bhanjnagar, a state farm came up after war. Here Ghumsur 
cattle selective breeding was done. The Chiplima State Livestock Farm came 
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to existence in 1962. The farm has one thousand acre. It housed Banur 
sheep, Barbari goat, Yorkshire pigs, Red Sindhi and Haryana cattle and 
poultry of RIR and WL breeds. State Poultry Research Farm in Angul was 
formed in 1962. 


Some salient features of the Orissa Veterinary Department 
1. Babu Ananta Charan Rautroy was the first Oriya Veterinary Surgeon He 
passed Diploma from Calcutta in 1909. 


2. The first Oriya Dairy Diploma holder was Babu Rajajishore Kanungo, 
1937. 


3. Babu Padamacharan Pattnaik was the first Indian Poultry Diploma from 
Orissa in 1936. 


4. The first Artificial Insemination scheme started in Cuttack Veterinary 
Hospital in 1949. 


5. The Crossbreeding with exotic Jersey bulls first started in Koraput in 1964. 


6. The Orissa Veterinary College started in 1955. The National Rinderpest 
Eradication Scheme started in Orissa in 1958. 


7. The Stock man training Centers started in Cuttack in 1938-39. 


8. The first AI by Frozen semen was conducted at Central Cattle Breeding 
Farm, Semiliguda in 1977 and Orissa Frozen Semen Bank, Cuttack started 
from 1978. 


Veterinary Services after Independence 


Prevention of mal-nutrition, to strengthen the village economy and 
provisioning additional income to the poor and marginal farmers in the state, a 
lot of measures have been taken by the Government during the pre- 
independence and post independence period. But need was felt just after the 
Na-Anka in 1866 by the British Government to strengthen the livestock sector. 


The Veterinary department of Orissa like any other state was giving focus 
to clinical treatment of Livestock at the Veterinary Hospitals and the 
Dispensaries. The owners used to present their animals to the Veterinary 
Surgeons. The preventive veterinary care was secondary in importance. 
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After Independence, the Government of Orissa started organizing the 
Livestock sector on scientific lines. It followed the Five year plan directives in 
developing animal husbandry and equally shared the schemes and programmes 
sponsored by the center to the states. The First Five year Plan came to existence 
in the year 1950. Accordingly key village schemes and conservation of cattle 
genetic resources and cattle breeding policy was formed. 


Conclusion 


Rapid population growth could continue to be important impediment in 
achieving improvements in food security. Consumption of an increasing human 
population is growing faster than the increase the prodiction of milk, meat, 
egg and in number of animal population. Meeting the substantial increases in 
demand for food will have profound implications for livestock production 
systems over the coming decades. Not only we have to produce more but also 
we have to produce quality products. Therefcre, it is a formidable task to assure 
enough and healthy food for the populations of different areas of the state. So 
a close man-animal relationship bordering on domestication necessitates the 
conservation of the herd, the preservation of its breeding members and the 
protection from loss by natural calamities. It simultaneously encourages the 
spread and proliferation livestock at the expense of predators and other 
competing species. 


Now the state is moving towards a new era, where service delivery 
mechanism is focused towards poor and marginalized farming communities. 
Thrust area of the Government is to control Animal and Poultry diseases. 
Partnership with reputed NGOs and International Funding agencies have been 
made to bring more resources to the Livestock Sector. New Livestock Sector 
Policies are notified and being implemented in the State with true spirit. The 
State is having good repository of Animal Genetic Resources, which were 
characterized and recognized. Good initiative have been taken up for 
conservation and improvement of recognized breeds in the State. Such steps 


would pay rich dividends in future in the wake of Climate Change and Global 
Warming. 
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A Brief Chronicling of Irrigation 
Development in Odisha Preceding Na’ Anka, 
the Great Orissa Famine of 1866 and After 


Dr. Prabhakar Nanda and Dr. P.S. Bramhanand 


Introduction 


“There is not a single acre of land in Bengal, in all India, or in the whole 
world, that would not be more productive if it were irrigated at one time and 
drained at another”, the prophetic saying of Arthur Coron was the beginning 
of the great Orissa irrigation system in the 1858. Odisha is bestowed with the 
good rainfall, a network of rivers, rivulets, tanks, and creeks draining the entire 
Odisha, The ancient Utkal under king dynasties and during the later British 
rule did not have defined irrigation system like the ones in South India. The 
application of irrigation at the time of need was confined to traditional watering 
methods from the nearest available water sources and a network of irrigation 
system was not chronicled in any writings on ancient Utkal. The utility of 
irrigation in large scale was unknown to the people of Orissa till 1866 (Samal, 
J.K). Imgation with utilization of wells and canals were non-existent. Unlike 
southern India, where a network of irrigation tanks were constructed during 
Cholas, Orissa was mostly rainfed and people cultivated only one crop (Biali 
and Sarada during the rainy season)) utilizing the rainwater which used to be 
mostly available from mid June to end of October. The kings and the Feudatory 
states did not do much for development of irrigation system till 1860. 
Agriculture in the Feudatory states entirely was dependent on rainfall. Streams, 
rivers, rivulets were rarely used for irrigation purposes. Some kings constructed 
few small canals which were negligent considering vast cultivated area. 
Agriculture used to be a gamble in the monsoon or Rain God. Sugarcane and 
sometimes tobacco were irrigated from tanks, and springs or Dalwa rice was 
irrigated by lifts from holes in the marshes. Wherever water was available near 
the agricultural fields, people used to the disastrous effects of the absence of 
any form of irrigation in Orissa Lieutenant J. W. Ottley said: “The plains of 
the province of Orissa, containing a culti-vated area of about 3,137,920 acres, 
a population of 3,034.680 souls, and paying a revenue to Government of about 
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Rs. 16,84,835 is geographically isolated to an excessive decree, that the 
population inhabiting it are essentially rice-eaters; that practically the whole 
food supply of the country is grown in the one December rice crop; that 
ordinarily the fall of rain is sufficient to mature that crop, but that frequently, 
or say once in seven or ten years, the rain fails at the critical time, the 
consequence being a famine of a more or less severe charac-ter; that occasionally, 
or say once in 50 years or so, these famines are so widespread as to cause the 
deepest distress; that inundations are more frequent, than the droughts, and 
when the land is submerged for any length of time, do almost incalculable 
mischief, the value of the crops destroyed in one year alone in the Mogulbandi 
having been estimated at £890.000 sterling; that severe inundations are becoming 
more and more frequent; and lastly, that the remissions of Government revenue 
on ac-count of droughts and floods during 36 years amounted to twenty-fifths 
of the whole demand for that period”. (Samal, J.K) 


Irrigation Development Before 1866 


The Mahanadi system drains about 43% of Odisha geographical area 
now and during the pre Na-Anka, the geographical area of the then Orissa 
comprising undivided Cuttack, Puri was fully drained by Mahanadi system 
which networked into distributaries like Kathjori, Birupa, Paika, Luna, 
Chitrotpola, their tributaries and distributanies. The threat of severe flood used 
to be always in the minds of the people of the delta area as large amount of 
flood waters used to enter into delta at Naraj, the entry point of Mahanadi into 
deltaic plains of Cuttack and Puri districts. During 1854 the danger of change 
of head of Kathjuri and Mahanadi rivers was observed at Naraj as a large 
amount of water was getting drained to the Kathjuri than the original river 
Mahanadi causing the threat of severe floods during monsoon in the deltaic 
areas of Cuttack and Puri. Lieutenant Harris, the Executive Engineer of 
Cuttack made a comprehensive study of the rivers of Deltaic Orissa and pointed 
out that if the Kathojuri was not bridled at Naraj, Cuttack and Puri would be 
swept away under severe flood water entering the Mahanadi system at Naraj. 
“The first step proposed to remedy this evil was the construction of a spur at 
Naraj, the point of bifurcation of the Kathjuri and the main stream of the, 
Mahanadi in order to force a larger portion of the water down the main 
branch. Even at this time the construction of a continuous weir was considered 
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but only the spur was actually constructed. These small works were not 
considered sufficient to turn the water into its proper channel. The proper control 
of so vast a river required the very best engineering advice and experience. 
Moreover, it was pointed out that the nature of the evil was exactly similar to 
that which had existed in the Cauvery and Krishna rivers which had been 
efficiently con-trolled by the Madras Engineers. Therefore, in 1858, Colonel 
Arthur Cotton was deputed from Madras to report on the steps necessary for 
controlling of the river Mahanadi” (Samal, J.K.). The story of Mahanad;i delta 
irrigation system started with Colonel Arther Cotton in 1858 with report for 
controlling the river Mahanadi. 


“Colonel Cotton maintained that the only way of affecting this was to 
carry out a system of works that would completely regulate the waters of the 
province, similar to those in the Godavari and Krishna deltas. He, therefore, 
proposed a scheme for the irrigation and navigation of the Orissa deltas and a 
main canal which should connect the deltas with Calcutta. He estimated the 
cost of these works at £1,300,000 and the area capable of irrigation at 2,250,000 
acres. The estimate was merely on assumed rate per acre of land to be irrigated 
and not at all on the actual physical peculiarities of the country. He suggested 
that if Government was unwilling to execute these works itself, English 
Company should be permitted to carry them out.” 


“The success of the irrigation work’s in Tanjore and in the deltas of the 
Godavari and Krishna was brought forward by Arthur Cotton as evidence that 
similar works in the delta of the Mahanadi must also be successful, financially 
as well as physically. He gave, however, no actual facts in support of the general 
statement, and he made no reference to the normal rainfall or to the ordinary 
necessity for irrigation in Orissa. He quoted the fact that in the hot weather 
cultivators were lifting water at considerable expense and, therefore, if water 
was supplied from canals, they could gladly pay for it. His confidence in the 
Success of any irrigation project, found ex-pression in the following words: 
“There is not a single acre of land in Bengal, in all India. Or in the whole world, 


that would not be more productive if it were irrigated at one time and drained 
at another” (Samal, J.K) 


Later captain Colonel Young, the Chief Engineer steered the proposal 
of Sir Arthur Cotton and ordered for detailed survey of the Mahanadi Delta 
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system for provision of irrigation and navigation. A new Company named 
“The East India Irrigation Company” was incorporated by an Act of parliament 
in 1861. Engineer Colonel Rundell made the initial estimate of £2,000,000 
with estimated command area of 1,500, 000 acres of irrigation in the Mahanadi 
delta system. The works like Naraz Weir, the anicuts across the Mahanadi and 
Birupa rivers along with the head works at Cuttack was started. Along with the 
anicuts, the High Level Canal extending from Mahanadi to Bramhani river, 
the Kendrapara canal from Cuttack to false point, the Taladana canal with 
Machgaon branch from Cuttack to the east, the Midnapur and Calcutta canal 
from Midnapur to the Hoogly river and the tidal canal from Rupnarain river to 
Subarnarekha river were to be started immediately. The major objectives of 
the work were to (1) Protection from floods (2) provision of irrigation and 
navigation, (3) Drainage. The works started during 1863 and first irrigation 
water was made available by the end of 1865 to the delta. 


The Development and use of Irrigation Water after 1862 


The provision of irrigation water for the crop was not to be free. The 
East India Irrigation Company was assured of a reasonable profit by the Govt. 
and the irrigation charges were to be charged volumetric basis or area basis 
depending upon the situation. It was agreed in 1862 that the Com-pany was to 
construct the works and the irrigation charges to be collected by the Govt. to 
be handed over to the Company after deduction of collection charges. 


There were difficulties in the fixation of water charges as the amount of 
water and the acreage benefiting from it could not be fixed properly and the 
thinking of the farmers about the enhanced land rent by the Zamindars and 
the Govt. due to enhancement of production and productivity by application 
of irrigation water. The supply of water on volumetric basis was thought to be 
most scientific and farmers would not grudge as the productivity would 
definitely increase with application of water. However, the rates of 8 annas 
per 1000 cubic yards from 15 June to 15 November and 1 rupee per 1,000 
cubic yards from 16 November to 14 June was exorbitantly high taking into 
consideration the poor condition of the peasants and the risk of enhanced land 
rent by the Zamindars. Coming to the rates on area basis, Colonel Rundell 
proposed Rs. 4 per acre of autumn rice and Rs. 5 for two crops land and Rs. 6 
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for sugar and cotton. The water for irrigation was available during 1866 but the 
people were afraid to use the water lest their lands would be assessed highly in 
the settlements in 1867. The Zamindari system of land revenue collection 
prevailing in Orissa dealt a severe blow to the use of irrigation water by the 
farmers in spite of its physical availability. It was feared that the farmers once 
used the irrigation water would be called upon to pay higher increase in land 
rent to the Zamindars. The Zamindars also feared that the land revenues of 
the irrigated lands would be enhanced by the Government by during revenue 
settlement and hence they also did not cooperated in the implementation of 
irrigation use. Even though there was clarification by the Government that the 
land revenue would be distinct of the water rates, there were no takers. Even 
though the water for irrigation first became available from the Company’s canal 
in December 1865, the first irrigation lease was signed in April 1866 and that 
to for a paltry 3 4 acres only. 


Government Intervention in Irrigation Development 


As the East India Irrigation Company could not execute the lease deeds 
due to strong apprehension of the farmers and Zamindars alike, the promised 
returns anticipated from the investment could not be.realized. Within three 
years of commencement of the construction work, entire capital of the 
Company was spent and mortgages were being raised on the property. The 
Government of India had to come to the rescue of the Company and took 
over the works of the Company in November 1868. The first trial of a private 
company investing in irrigation development failed miserably and the same 
continues till today also. The Orissa irrigation development network became 
Government property on 1* January 1869. The causes of the failure of the 
private initiative has been due to low returns on investment in irrigation which 
largely depends upon the clientele groups perceived benefits from the system 
which is always not encouraging. The huge investment involved in the 
construction of the network of the irrigation system could not be recovered 
due to low marginal and average returns from the practiced agriculture system. 
After taking over the projects of the East India Irrigation Company, the 
Government made some modifications in the Original plan under Col Rundall, 
the then Chief Engineer. More emphasis was given on the construction of 
anicuts viz. Naraj weir, Mahanadi (Jobra) anicut and Birupa Anicut. The 
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Taladanda canal, Machhagaon canal, the Kendrapara and Pattamundai canals 
and three levels of high level canals were taken up. A greater part of modified 
canal system was complete by 1874 but the water rate collection even at the 
revised rates was paltry. In 1884 a revised scheme was approved for the 
implementation. A vast network of Orissa Canal system with revised estimates 
and design was developed in the districts of Cuttack and Balasore (Table 1.) 
during the same period. 


The Canal System during Late Nineteenth Century 


The major canal system like Taladanda canal, the Machhagaon canal, 
the Kendrapara canal, Pattamundai canal, Gobari canal, Gobari extension canal, 
High Level canal, Jajpur canal, Dudhei canal, Ricketts canal, Coast canal and 
Rushikulya system networks were constructed under different relief and new 
sanction schemes. The Irrigation systems were constructed to provide both 
irrigation and navigation purpose and the constructions continued in parts as 
per availability of the fund and Governments decisions. The canal systems of 
irrigation in Orissa owe their origin to the East India Irrigation Company which 
was taken over by the government in late sixties. Some of the features of the 
major old canal system are furnished in Table 1 and Table 2. 


Table 1: Salient Features of Some Selected Old Canals 


Name of the Navigable Maxm. Designed 
Length Discharge | ayacut(ha) 
(km) (cumec) 


Taladanda ! 62300 
Machhagaon f 34800 
Kendrapara 82438 
Pattamundai 31590 

Goban i 1 l Included in sl-3 
Gobari extension | 9. ; R Included in sl-4 
HLC Range-I ; 13800 

HLC Range II defunct 

HLC Range III 19600 

Jajpur 14300 

Coast canal nil 

(Orissa Portion) 

canal 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


— — 
— © 


Source: History of Irrigation development in Orissa, Er. G.C.Sahu, (2009) 
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Table 2: Irrigation Coverage of Orissa Canals During 1870-99 (Acres) 


Taladenda 
canal & its | canal & its 
branches 


1882-83 
1883-84 
1884-85 
1885-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 
1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 
1993-94 
1894-95 
1895-96+ 
1896-97+ 
1897-98+ 
1898-99+ 


N.B: - Total in col. 8 does not tally in all cases. 


Source: - Orissa Final Report by S.L. Maddox Pp 61. Taken from History of Imigation Development in Orissa 
(Er. G.C. Sahu, 2009) & J.K..Samal (1993) 
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Irrigation Rates during the Initial Phase of Irrigation Development 


The fixing of irrigation water rates was a contentious issue from the 
beginning of the irrigation system in Orissa. The returns to irrigation 
application were never visualized in the beginning by the users and the 
prevailing system of land administration also prevented the farmers to use 
the company supplied water and later Government supplied water for 
irrigation. The fixation of water rates by volume or by area basis was debated 
and it was decided that normally it would be volumetric basis but in some 
cases area basis of water rates also could be tried out. Accordingly rates were 
recommended for the crops during the wet and dry season on volumetric 
basis. The Board of Revenue was advised by the Government of Bengal to 
fix the rates both on a supply by volume basis and also on the area to be 
irrigated through supply of irrigation water. Initially it was proposed that for 
1000 cubic yards of water a rate of 8 annas would be fixed from 15 June to 
15 November and 1 rupee per 1000 cubic yards from 16 November to 14 
June. It was estimated that for irrigating autumn rice, an amount of 3500 
cubic yards of water might be required per acre in addition to rainfall and 
accordingly the charge by volume would be Rs. 1-12 annas. However, these 
rates were changed again to Rs. 1 per 1000 cubic yards from 15 June to 30 
October and Rs. 1-8 annas from 1 November to 14 June as suggested by 
Colonel Rundell in 1864. The difficulty of supplying by volume was pointed 
out and supply by area basis also could be done as per the recommendations. 
So, area as well as volumetric supplies was the basis of fixation of irrigation 
rates. J.K Samal observes in his writings “In March 1865, E. N. Shore accepted 
the rates for sale by volume as proposed by Colonel Rundall, and he proposed 
as rates per areas, Rs. 4 per acre for autumn rice, Rs. 5 for two crops land, 
and Rs. 6 for sugar and cotton. He was, however, of opinion that assessments 
on the area would not answer unless they could be made compulsory. In 
March 1866, water was available for irrigation in parts of the Kendrapara 
canal system. T. E. Ravenshaw, the Com-missioner, reported that the people 
did not, understands the sale by volume, and advised that it should be left 
optional to sell by volume or by area to be irrigated. There was a desire on all 
sides to arrive at a satisfactory result. Finally in June 1866, the following 
rates were decided by the Lieutenant-Governor: 
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Supply by volume 


Re. 1 per 1000 cubic yards from 15 June to 31 October - For irrigation 
Rs. 1-8 per 1000 cubic yards from 1 November to 4 June - For irrigation 


For all purposes other than irrigation 
Rs. 2-8 per 1000 cubic yards 
Supply by area 


Rs. 3 per acre for the irrigation of a single crop. 

Rs.6 per acre for irrigation of two crops. 

Rs. 5 per acre per annum if a lease for the whole area was, taken. 

Re. 1 per acre for an occasional flooding to be charged for each effective 
flooding of a crop. 


“The Governor-General of India and Colonel Morton, the experienced 
Superintendent of Irrigation in the North -Western Provinces, and many others 
were of opinion that these rates were too high to induce the cultivators to take 
the water rapidly. Colonel Rundall, the Chief Engineer, and Boothby, the 
Mana-ger, were, however, of different opinion. But they were authorized by 
the Board of Revenue to lower the rates at first, if necessary. Later on the rates 
were lowered for lessees of areas.. When the Orissa Irrigation Company first 
began to offer a supply of water to the cultivators, they demanded a rate of 
Rs. 5 per acre. It was said that the price was altogether in excess of its value in 
the then state of prices and of practical acquaintance with the use of water for 
irrigation among the cultivators. Even in 1871, when irrigation was to some 
extent appreciated by some of the people, such a rate was considered perfectly 
prohibitory. It was as high as that charged in the Madras districts, where irrigation 
was thoroughly understood, where the rainfall was only half of what it was in 
Orissa, and where the price of rice was nearly double. Even at the half rates 
first demanded, they got very few customers. When the Government took 
over the Company’s concern, it was neces-sary to reduce the rate till it came to 
One rupee per acre. To quote Sir George Campbell, so for the past six or seven 
years the process has gone on very much after the manner of a Dutch auction, 
the company and their successors putting up the water for sale at a certain rate 
from year to year, and the ryots beat-ing them down to a lower, until at least, a 
rate was reached only one-fifth of that originally demanded. Thus, the rates 
had always been too high to induce the people to take water on a large scale. 
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Besides, due to constant changes and fluctuations in the water-rates, the people 
never knew any year what the rate would be next. They had seen more than 
once that the rate even changed in the course of the same year. (Samal, J.K). 


Irrigation System Development in Early Twentieth Century 


In the late nineteenth century, the system of canal administration and 
revenue collection system underwent a change with canal development work 
taken over by the PWD department of the Government and the Superintending 
Engineer was entrusted with collection of irrigation rates from the farmers. 
The Dudhei Irrigation system, the Coast Canal system and High Level Canal 
system along with the Taladanda Canal system, Kendrapara Canal system, 
Pattamundai Canal system, Jajpur Canal system continued to be expanded 
during the late nineteenth century and early twentieth century. The Orissa Coast 
Canal was commenced in 1880. It was partially opened for traffic in 1885 and 
entirely in 1887. The sanctioned estimate amounted to Rs. 44,74,941. The 
appointments of Canal Revenue Superintendent and Deputy Revenue 
Superintendent were abolished. A Deputy Collector was placed under the orders 
of the Superintending Engineer, to do the work hitherto done by the Deputy 
Revenue Superintendent. He was vested with certificate powers. The Collector 
of the district who was hitherto ex-officio Canal Revenue Superintendent was 
relieved of all direct responsibility for either assessment or collection. But he 
retained the appellate powers with respect to all orders passed by the canal 
officers. On the other hand, the Superintending Engineer had now full control 
over assessment, collection and supply of water. Thus the management of 
canal revenue was made over to the Public Works Department in the beginning 
of 1892. After 1892 major emphasis was given on the extension of canal 
networks in delta areas. 


Table.3.The average area irrigated by the Orissa canals 


Triennial period _ annually irrigated oo 


1890-91 to 1892-93 169,383 ; 172,981 


1893-94 to 1895-96 110,211 115,182 
1896-97 to 1898-99 183,364 191,832 
1899-00 to 1901-02 198,248 201,955 
1902-03 to 1904-05 213,745 219,076 
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Irrigation System Development and its Management in Orissa after 
Independence 


After independence, the irrigation development was taken up with the 
beginning of construction of the Hirakud multipurpose dam in the year 1948 
across the river Mahanadi at Hirakud. The dam was completed in the year 1956- 
57 and irrigation was made available through network of canals in the district of 
undivided Sambalpur district. The Hirakud dam was first major irrigation project 
constructed after independence as stress was given for planned development of 
projects in Mahanadi basin, Bramhani basin and Baitarani basin. There was no 
independent department for irrigation and power till 1962. The irrigation water 
resources development was planned under major (more than 10000 ha ayacut), 
Medium (2000 ha to 10000 ha) and Minor (less than 2000 ha) irrigation system 
for surface irrigation system which was to be done either through runoff the river 
system or reservoir system. During the first plan period, except ongoing dam of 
Hirakud, no irmgation potential was created. However during second plan period, 
irrigation development in Orissa got momentum with creation of irrigation 
potentials under Hirakud system, Mahanadi Delta Stage-II, Hirakud Stage II and 
Salandi irrigation system under Major irrigation, Salli, Dhanei, Salia, Ghodahado, 
Budhabudhiani and Dejang irrigation system under medium irrigation category. 
In the third Plan, Balimela dam project was taken up under Major irrigation 
system. During the Fourth Plan, Rengali dam project, Anandpur barrage irrigation 
systems were taken up. In the Fifth Five Year Plan, the Upper Kolab Irrigation 
Project, the Rengali irrigation project and other 18 numbers of new major & 
medium projects were taken up for construction. During the Annual Plan penod 
of 1978-80, nine numbers of irrigation projects commenced including the Upper 
Indravati Project and replacement of Mahanadi and Birupa anicuts with gated 
barrages. The Subarnarekha Irrigation Project was initiated during the Sixth Plan 
along with 14 other irrigation projects. During the Seventh and Eighth Plans, the 
major canal construction projects were taken up in Mahanadi Birupa delta areas 
along with works on Kanpur irrigation project, Bagh barrage, Deo Major, 
Gobardhanpur barrage, Kanjhari and Salaia Medium Irrigation projects. During 
Ninth, Tenth and Eleventh Plans, the extension of canal system under major 
and medium Irrigation projects were expedited. The District-wise irrigation 


potential created till 2016 under different sources of irrigation is depicted in the 
Table.5. 
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Other than the major and Medium Irrigation Projects, irrigation potential 
was also created under Minor flow, Minor lift (deep tubewells, borewells, riverlifts) 
in different districts under different schemes. The creation of irrigation potentials 
and the investment pattern on creation of irrigation potential under during different 
Plan Periods in the state is depicted in Table. 4. and Table 5 respectively. 


Table 4: Plan wise cumulative irrigation potential in Odisha (in lakh ha) 


Plan period j i i Net 


sown 
Pre-plan 

Ist plan (1951-56) 

2nd plan (1956-61) 

3rd plan (1961-1966) 
Annual plans (1966-1969) 
4th plan (1969-74) 

Sth plan (1974-78) 
Annual plans (1978-80) 
6th plan (1980-85) 

7th plan (1985-90) 

8th plan (1992-97) 

9th plan (1997-2002) 
10th plan (projected) 


Table 5: Plan wise outlays (Rs. in crore) on irrigation projects 


Plan period Major and Minor/Flow Irrigation Total 
Medium Jostitutional 


Ist plan (195 1-56) 55.28 (100.00) 55.28(100) 


2ndplan(1956-61) 20(91.83) 1.65(7.58) 0.13(0.60) 21.78(100) 
3rdplan(1961-1966) 26.22 (79.72) 6.22(18.91) 0.45(1.37) 32.89(100) 
Annual plans (1 966-1 969) 20.44 (66.86) 7-95(26-01) 2.18(7.13) 30.57(100) 
4th plan (1969-74) 20.89(37.36) 18.88(33.76) 16.15(28.88) 55.92(100) 


Sth plan (1974-78) 70.63(48.17) 31.05(21.18) 44.95 (30.66) 146.63(100) 
Annual plans (1978-80) 67.81 (52.12) 28.3(21.75) 33.99(26.13) 130.1 (100) 
6th plan (1980-85) 360 (64.75) 85 (15.29) 111 (19.96) 556 (100) 
7th plan (1985-90) 623.61 (45.92) P7. 15 (13. 05) 557.2(41.03) 1357.96(100) 
Annual plans (1990-92) 416.57(79.36} 108.34(20.64) NA 524.91 (100) 
8th plan (1992-97) 2614.33(87.91) 359.4(12.09) NA 2973.73(100) 


91h plan (1997-2002) 
10th Plan (2002-2007) 


3084.76 (94.09) 
2334.02 (84.08) 
Note: Figures in parentheses indicate % share in total 


Source: (1) A.K. Dalua (1991), Irrigation in Orissa, WALMTI, Cuttack; (2) Government of Orissa, Annual 
plans, Five Year Plan Document, Planning and Co-ordination Department, Bhubaneswar 


193.81 (5.91) 
441.74(15.91) 


NA 
NA 


3278.51 (100) 
2775.76(100) 
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Source-wise, plan-wise and project-wise irrigation potential created in recent 
years in Odisha 


The irrigation development in the nineties and after has been mostly due 
to increase in the potentials under existing irrigation system through 
rehabilitation, renovation of the existing systems and improvement in the 
irrigation administrations and institutional reforms. The Table 6 reflects the 
total utilizable irrigation potential and the total utilised irrigation potential under 
different sources, net irrigation potential in the state and project wise irrigation 
potential for large and medium schemes on different rivers in Orissa till 2004. 
It reveals that out of 26.51 lakh of irrigation potential created in the state till 
2004; the major and medium irrigation sources contribute around 50% (12.35 
lakh ha) of the total created potential in the state. The Rabi potential of the 
state from major and medium projects during the same year was 5.63 lakh. 
When the net sown area has remained almost static over the years, the net 
irrigated area has increased from less than 5% of net sown area in pre plan 
period to as high as 42% during tenth plan. The district-wise irrigation potential 
created from different sources is depicted in the Table 8. 


Table 6: Utilisable and utilised irrigation potential in Orissa by 2004 


Sources of Irrigation Utilizable Irrigation Utilised Irrigation 
Potential (lakh ha) potential! as on June 
of 2004 (lakh ha) 


Major and Medium 


Minor (Flow) 
Minor (Lift) 
Other Sources 


Source: Department of water Resources, Govt. of Orissa 2004 
It is seen (Table 7) that a vast gap of at least 27 lakh ha exists between 
utilizable potential and utilized potential under major and medium sources, 
which is highest among all the sources. The potential from other sources is 
also yet to be fully developed. It is argued that the potentials under minor 
irrigation system need to be redefined in the context of reduction of catchment 


and tank bed areas. The minor lift and minor flow system still have 50% of 
potential to be developed by 2004. 
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Table 7: Net irrigation potential in the state through different sources of 
irrigation between 1991-2003 (area in ‘000 ha) 


Other 
sources* 


1991-92 | 380.70 2078.13 
1992-93 386.10 2120.07 
1993-94 F 396.10 2163.38 
1994-95 J 409,93 2215.61 
1995-96 1028.17 415,77 2273.80 
1996-97 1067.83 422.79 2343,96 
1997-98 1102.40 434.63 2409.51 
1 998-99 (P) 1142.79 439.00 2469.22 
1998-99 1,142.79 439.01 2460.32 
1999-2000 1,155.67 441.35 2485.28 
2000-01 1,177.89 450.37 2522.23 
2001-02 1,190.54 455.63 2542.81 
2002-03(P) 1,220.71 464.49 2603.06 


L: 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


— 
— 


Sources: Economic Survey of Orissa, Government of Orissa, various issues 


* Other sources include private shallow tubewells, dugwells, water harvesting structures under soil and water 
conservation development 


It may be observed from the Table 7 that the average annual increase in 
irrigation potential during Kharif’ in Orissa in 2002-03 over 1999-2000 was 
about 6.8%. As compared to different sources, irrigation potential under minor 
(flow) irrigation project has registered highest growth of 8.8% followed by minor 
(lift) with 7.0%. The above growth rate is because of additional potential created 
through rehabilitation of minor irrigation projects (about 50 numbers) under 
European Commission aided Minor Irrigation Rehabilitation Projects in Orissa 
that started in the year 1996 and the systems were transferred to the farmers’ 
organization under Water Users Association (WUA) during the year 2004- 
2005. The additional minor lift irrigation potentials were created with 
rehabilitation through state finance of the existing schemes and gradual transfer 
of those to the farmer’s organizations under newly created Pani Panchyat or 
Water Users Association act which is in operation for last 13 years after the 
promulgation of State Water Policy of 2002, 2007 and Pani Panchayat Act of 
2002 and Pani Panchayat Rule 2003. Region wise analysis of irrigation coverage 
reveals that coastal plain districts comprising of undivided Cuttack, Balasore, 
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Puri and Ganjam have always occupied the higher position with respect to 
percentage of net sown area irrigated in all reference years. Analyzing 
development of plan wise irrigation potential in Orissa, it is reveal that (Table 
4 ) irrigation potential created during pre plan period was just 1.85 lakh hectares 
that has increased to 20.90 lakh hectares during eighth plan period and 27.75 
lakh ha in the of tenth plan. The Southern Region has the maximum reservoir 
capacity in terms of irrigation potential contributed in Orissa during the year 
2003-2004 followed by Northern Region and Central Region in the state as the 
Southern Region is conducive for major storage type of irrigation system under 


major and medium projects. 
Present Irrigation System in Odisha and their Management 


The irrigation system in Odisha has developed from traditional knowledge 
of the people as well as Governmental intervention efforts from time to time. 
The evolution of irrigation system has not foliowed an even pattern as is evident 
from different sources of information on irrigation development. The tank 
system of irrigation was predominant in land locked districts of Odisha before 
independence, which was replaced by publicly supplied canal water resources 
development through major and medium irrigation system after independence. 
The reservoir and canal system of irrigation was predominant in the plan periods. 
In Odisha, the canal irrigation projects belong to the bureaucratically managed 
system in which all management activities arc in the hands of irrigation agency 
of the state government. The Government makes water available to the farms, 
but the Government is neither the end user of the produce, nor is it obliged to 
seed that the produce is appropriately and efficiently used. The potential is 
created for a group of landholders in the command area of the project. Canal 
based minor irrigation system plays an important role in shaping the productivity 
scenario in Odisha. As the reservoirs under minor irrigation are quite small, its 
management is very crucial for the success of crop production under its 
command. If the discharge is regulated scientifically, it is expected to irrigate 
sizable area of the command. It has been observed that the water is released in 
the canals irrespective of the demand by the users, resulting in colossal waste 
of the precious resource. Non-scientific canal Operation makes the some 
reservoirs empty during early months of the Rabi season. In addition, profuse 
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growth of weed in the canal bed has adverse effect on the flow of water. The 
Command Area Development Authority (CADA) has been there since late 
seventies but with limited impact. The on farm water management under canal 
irrigation system is unscientific and results in wastages in irrigation water. The 
profligate use of water in the head end results in tail end deprivation. The deep 
tube wells, shallow tube wells and bore wells and the dug wells have cope up as 
sources of irrigation in the seventies and after. The deep tube wells and river 
lift irrigation system under publicly supplied irrigation have also contributed 
significantly to the agricultural production in the state. The mega lift system in 
the current years has been a great success in enhancing the irrigation potential. 
The management of the minor lift system primarily in rest in peoples 
committees. However, due to unscientific application of water in the crop, 
there have been application and conveyance losses of irrigation water. 


Table 8: District wise created Irrigation Potential till 2016 (Provisional) 


Irrigation Potential! ("000 ba.) 


May & Mediendbog | Moxa Lift Mince flons{ ending | Mmor Lif 1 ** ) (endmg 03 2016) 4% Ober Sources | "*** OuherSources| Tou 
ox2016) (ending 0172016) oO {embng 0M2014) { lalarudbel & (1 
ox2016) Epp Dep Core Wed denny 2014 (Sb 
Ag. Dept. & OAIC 
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SS ET ET RS OS NS ES ES EE CT EOE RC ER 
pr rs 
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ICS EC NC IE EE DE oC Cs EE Eo Co rE 


| 2700 | | 02x | Lis! | 0971] [UR | ose | 
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Mm i IC IE ESP Es 12 


MEE 
SC CC ES CC CO DR DS ED 
TE CE ES ES ES ES IES EIS EE 
a IE EXT non 06 ୦] । ତା 24 365] 12 145] <*5S| । 0୫6] 40036] 40012) 1240] 0240] 123.0658 ୫84.262 
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* Source: Directorate of Agriculture & Food Production, BBSR ** Potential created through OLIC & OAIC 
*** Odisha Agricultural Statistics 2013-14 ****Potential created by Agri. Deot. & OAIC 


Participatory Irrigation Management through Pani Panchayats 


As the debate gained momentum over non-performance of publicly 
supplied irrigation system in early nineties, the Participatory Irrigation 
Management (PIM) was advocated as a panacea for sustainability. Irrigation 
being a common pool resource, the involvement of stakeholders in the 
management of it has gained prominence over the years. The transition period 
has marked confusion and oppositicu from the opinion makers and sometimes 
the farmers themselves are not able to reconcile with the shift from state 
dependency to self-control on irrigation management. Over the years, excessive 
state control has crowded out private endeavor to improve the system. 
Participatory Irrigation Management that was introduced in the state during 
1995 on a pilot basis under Odisha Water Resources Consolidation 
Project(OWRCP) under the banner of farmers organization and turn over 
(FOT). On the concept of peoples management of developmental 
infrastructures that requires local solution to local problems affecting them, 
the National Water Policy of Government of India of 1987 and the National 
Water Policy of 2002, 2012 as well as Orissa State Water Policy of 2002, 2007 
stressed on fanners participation in irrigation management. In Odisha, after 
rehabilitation, the irrigation system has been rapidly shifting over to Fanner’s 
Organizations under Water User’s Association (WUA) umbrella in each project. 
The philosophy of Participatory Irrigation Management has been put into 
practice under turned over irrigation projects in Orissa. The modus operandi 
of “Pani Panchayat” or WUA is through financial and institutional reforms. 
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The community under defined unit of area of the system will have the control 
over supply and influence the demand for water through, participatory crop 
planning. The Pani Panchayat Act, 2002 passed in the Orissa Legislative 
Assembly has given Pani Panchayats a statutory status. Pani Panchayat Rule 
2003 has also been promulgated for effective implementation of Pani Panchayat 
scheme. The experience of people’s participation in water management in 
Odisha through Pani Panchayats has unfolded several facets. The level of 
participation may vary from minimum to maximum levels as is reflected from 
information sharing to maximum level of cost sharing and decision making in 
distribution and maintenance of system. The Pani Panchayat is supposed to 
lead a situation where farmers create a demand-pull for appropriate technologies 
that are relevant to farmer’s need and conditions. The fanners act as active 
partner rather than dependent beneficiaries. The Pani Panchayat Amendment 
Act of 2008 has been promulgated to strengthen the Participatory Irrigation 
Management in the state. 


Conclusion 


The irrigation development in Odisha has gone through different trials 
and tribulations and the second half of nineteenth century saw the real 
development of irrigation system and the development of irrigation institutions. 
Before Na-Anka famine, there was no defined irrigation system. The famine 
unfolded the immediate need for the development of irrigation system by the 
state. The state has been playing predominantly major role in provision of 
canal irrigation system and the private irrigation system has been developed 
under dug wells, shallow tube wells and bore wells after independence. The 
Orissa irrigation development and agriculture production have not been able to 
synchronize in the way they should have been. In spite of the development of 
irrigation network for about 40% of arable lands in the state, the agriculture 
productivity and production have not been matching with national averages. A 
great deal of effort is needed for the better utilization of irrigation potential for 
enhancing the agriculture production in the state. With availability of irrigation 
system the recurrence of famine type situation has been alleviated greatly. 


Acknowledgement: Excerpts have been quoted from the book “Orissa under 
the British Crown 1858-1905” by Dr. J.K.Samal. (1993) 
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Dr. J.K. Roy 


Introduction 


Exactly 150 years back, i.e. in 1866, Odisha was struck by a great famine, 
killing nearly 1/3’ population of the State. Since, not much recorded 
information are available on the incidence, the tragic event did not get due 
attention in the post-famine era. Odia novel like “Haa Anna,” written by the 
great odia novelist Sri Kanhu Charan Mohanty, depicted some of the probable 
horrifying sufferings, the people faced, during that time. Information on the 
agricultural system, food production, education, communication etc have not 
been preserved properly for taking corrective measures in the future. However, 
the latest book, Odisha Famine (Naanka), published in 2016, by Odisha State 
Archives, Bhubaneswar, is a very useful document on the incidence (Ref.4). In 
this context, organizations like Pipili Sanskutrika Parisad,Puri, commemorating 
the 150 year of the incidence, is a bold, welcome step, to create awareness 
amongst the present generation. For a better glimpse of the 150 years old 
incidence, some of the common queries and necessary informations about 
“Na’Anka Drubhikshya,” are reproduced below. 


(i) Why called Na’ Anka Durbhikshya ? 


The year 1866 was the 9® regnal-year of the rule of Gajapati Divyasingha 
Dev, king of Puri. Hence, the 1866 famine was called Na’anka Durbhikshya 
(Famine in 9*® year) 


(ii) Area affected by the Famine 


The three un-divided coastal Districts,namely Cuttack, Puri and Balasore, 
considered as Odisha (under Bengal Presidency), were most affected. The other 
parts of present Odisha were scattered and ruled by small kings. The Famine 
of 1866 affected the three coastal districts and to some extent Ganjam District 
also which was a part of Madras presidency. 
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(iii) Government in power 


The “British Crown “ was the ruler of Odisha during the famine 
period(Ref.11). The East India Company, which entered Odisha in 1803, 
transferred the power to the British Govt.(Crown) in 1857 and Odisha was 
under British rule for the next 90 years, i.e, till 1947. However, during company 
rule and the first part of the British rule, Odisha was a part of “Bengal 
Presidency” till 1936 when it became an independent state. 


(iv) Major cause of the famine 


Early cessation of rains in 1865, causing severe drought, damaged the 
entire main season (winter or Kharif) rice crop. This was followed by early 
heavy rains and floods in June, 1866, again damaging the rice crops. The wide 
spread damage of the two successive year’s rice crop, resulted in the devastating 
famine of 1866, killing about 10 lakh population of the state due to starvation 
coupled with epidemic like cholera etc (Ref.3,4). The under estimation by 
Bengal Board of Revenue, on the huge food shortage and number of people 
facing starvation, combined with the poor communication/transport system, 
to rush food from other parts, were considered as other major reasons for the 
occurrence of famine. 


(v) Agricultural situation 


Information on agricultural situations like cropping system, crop varieties, 
cultural operations, inputs ,productivity etc. are very much limited. However, 
going through the available records, publications and manuscripts, an overall 
picture of the agricultural situation could be arrived at. 


(a) Main Crop: Agriculture was the main occupation and rice, the main crop, 
cultivated in the traditional way with traditional land races, giving very 
poor yield of only 3-4 quintals/acre. 


(b) Faulty land Tenure System: The farmers were not feeling enthusiastic to 
improve their land because of the faulty ‘Land Tenure System,’ imposed 
by the East India Company (Ref.11). Instead of introducing the 
permanent settlement system as was done in Bengal, short-term settlement 
system was introduced in Odisha, to raise more revenue from farm-land, 
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pushing the farmers to uncertainty of getting the same land in subsequent 
year. This practice was also followed by British Govt., initially from 1857, 
when it took over the administration from the East India company. This 
system led to many cultivable area remaining fallow. The faulty system 
changed only after getting the shock of 1866 Naanka Famine. 


Rice Development Programme in Odisha 


(A) Odisha, the Secondary Centre of Origin of Rice: Rice is grown in India 
since 5000-6000 years back. Fossil samples of rice husk, collected from 
different parts of India, dates back to 3000-4000 BC. The domestication of 
wild rice for cultivation, probably started at that time. Based on varietal diversity, 
North-Eastern part of India, including a part of China, is considered as the 
primary centre of origin of cultivated rice. The Jeypore Tract (un-divided 
Koraput Dist) of Odisha. preserving similar diversity has been considered as 
the secondary center of origin of Rice(Ref.6),probably around the same time. 
Thus, Odisha can also be considered as‘ Dhana Janma Bhumi,’ along with the 
primary center. The hill tribes (Adivasis), representing the pre-Aryan civilization, 
were nomadic in nature who practised shifting cultivation (Podhu cultivation), 
using the newly selected land races. This process continued for a pretty long 
time till the Aryans started regular rice cultivation. 


(B) Period of regular cultivation: History of regular cultivation and 
development of rice in India, including Odisha, could be broadly divided into 
the following periods: 


(1) Tall- Traditional land race period (Till end of 19® century). 
(11) Tall-Improved land race period (Early 20® century). 
(111) Semi-dwarf high yielding varieties period (Mid 60s’ of 20® century). 


(iv) Future strategies. 


Tall- Traditional land race period : This phase covers the entire pre-Naanka 
to a part of post-Naanka (till end of 19® century ) period, when cultivation of 
rice was practiced with land races, developed through cross pollination and 
natural selection processes. 
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At the time of Na’ Anka period, the Districts of Cuttack,Puri and 
Balasore, considered as Odisha, were victim of frequent natural calamities like 
drought,floods,saline water inundation, cyclone etc., causing heavy damage to 
agriculture, animal and human resources. In fact, the situation has not changed 
much even today. The available details about the rice varieties, cropping season 


etc. in use at that time, are summarized below. 


(a) Rice was the main crop which was grown from June to December (as 
winter or Kharif crop). 


(b) Only traditional tall, low yielding rice varieties were cultivated. 
(c) The crop was direct seeded (broadcasted in dry soil). 


(d) Late varieties, maturing in November-December were mostly grown as 
winter (Sharad) rice. These were dry seeded in May-June and harvested in 
December-January. 


(e) In very limited areas, early varieties, maturing in 80-100 days, were also 
grown as Autumn (Biali) rice in up-lands (May-September period). 


(f) Inthe absence of irrigation facilities, the cultivation was completely rainfed. 


(g) Popular traditional varieties in use: Some report about the use of 
traditional rice varieties in Odisha during late 19*® century are available 
(Ref.1). It is expected that most of these varieties were also grown even 
200-300 years back. Some of the popular traditional varieties, grown in 
Odisha during that period are given in Table-1: 


Table-1: Popular traditional rice varieties of pre and post Na’ Anka period. 


Low lands Padmakeshari, Machha Kanta, Magura, Bayamunda, 
(Late group) Ratnachud;, Putia, Rabana, Harishankar, Kalanamak, 
Lumipatali, Rasapinjar 


Medium land Ranglata, Kanak Champa, Luchai, Saruchinamali 
(Medium group) 


Uplands Sathia, Kalakartika, Bhutia 
(Early group) 
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(a) These varieties were grown generation after generation, without selection 
or improvement. In fact, this practice is still prevalent in some remote 
tribal areas of Odisha. The system, however helps, conservation of genetic 
wealth of rice of Odisha (Ref.7). 


(b) The traditional land races are poor yielders with high straw and low grain 
ratio. Their yields are mostly below 1 ton/ha, compared to their improved 
versions, yielding about 2 tons/ha and the new high yielding varieties 
recording 5-10 tons/ha. 


(c) Time of cultural operations (Festival linked): The social customs of 
Odisha, which are linked to the rituals of Gods and Goddesses, are as old 
as 1000-2000 years from now. Rice being considered as ‘Laxmi’ (Goddess 
of wealth), different cultural operations for its cultivation are linked to 
different festivals, which fall in a particular sequence and time in the year. 


The first sowing of rice in low lands begin with a festival known as ‘Akshya 
Trutiya,’ which falls between late April to mid May (Baisakha Suklapakhya 
Trutiya). This festival is very auspicious being associated with the 
beginning of the construction chariots of lord Jagannath for Car Festival. 
Sowing of paddy seeds starts from that day. The 2* festival in the sequence 
of agricultural operation is ‘Raja Sankranti’, which falls on 14*® June, 
when mother earth is considered mature enough for sowing of all types of 
paddy seeds. Post-seeding, planting and other inter cultural operaties are 
normally completed by end of August and the period is linked with the 
festival ‘Gamha Purnima’, when the bullocks are cleaned and worshiped. 
The booting stage (starting of the reproductive phase), particularly in late 
varieties, starts between 2” and 3" week of October, and is linked to the 
festival called ‘Garbhana Sankranti’. The harvesting of the main crop 
and bringing the paddy home, is observed in a big-way in most houses as 
‘Mana Basha’ (all Thursdays of the month of Pausha), during November- 
December period. 


(d) Developmental activities after the Famine (after 1866): The 1866 Famine 
exposed the serious lacunae in the administration of the British Govt. and 
particularly the Bengal Administration in governing Odisha. Immediate 
measures were initiated for : 
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(i) Development of roads for better communication and faster transport 


including sea routes. 
(ii) Irrigation facility 
(iii) Land tenure system 


(iv) Education system, by opening new schools and colleges. As a part of this 
development, the Cuttack college was established in 1868 at Cuttack, 
which was renamed as Ravenshaw College, after the name of T.E. 
Ravenshaw then Commissioner of Odisha Division. 


Era of Improved Tall varieties (Post-Na’ Anka) through pure line selection 
(From early 20 century) 


In undivided India, with the appointment of an Economic Botanist at 
Dacca (now in Bangadesh) in 1911, planned rice improvement (selection) 
programme started, which was soon followed at Coimbatore station, under 
then Madras state. Recognizing the importance of the crop, the Indian Council 
of Agricultural Research (ICAR), established in 1929, sponsored and aided 
rice breeding projects in various states, including Odisha (Ref. 5). However, 
before the establishment of ICAR, the State Department of Agriculture, were 
doing the routine work of selection. In fact, D.R.Sethi, the then Deputy Director 
of Agriculture,Odisha range, was responsible for establishing certain improved 
strains Like, Cuttack No.1 (early winter), Cuttack No.2 (mid-winter),Cuttack 
No.3 (late winter) for respective seasons. Subsequently, for autumn lands, 
Benibhog and for flood and saline lands, Kujanga No.1 and Kujanga No.2 were 
established (Ref.1). 


Only after the establishment of Cuttack Rice Research Station in 1932, 
at Cuttack as a sub-station to the main Rice Research Station at Sabour, under 
the Paddy Specialist, Bihar and Odisha, the systematic “Pure line Selections” 
from the local popular varieties was started. Similarly, The Berhampur Rice 


Research Station was functioning as a sub-station, under paddy specialist, 
Coimbatore. 


In 1936, Odisha became a separate state with six Districts, four from 
Bihar and Odisha and two from Madras zonal uinits. With this change, Cuttack 
Rice Research Station became the main station and the Berhampur station,taken 
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over from Madras Government, became the sub-station. In the same year, 
another Rice Research Station was started at Jaypore. With the inauguration 
of the Imperial Council of Agriculture Research, a separate Paddy Specialist 
was appointed in-charge of the scheme. Sti P.D. Dixit was appointed as the 
first Paddy Specialist of Odisha in January,1938 and the regular rice 
improvement programme, through pure line selection, got a boost. As a part 
of Odisha Rice Research centre, a physiological section was started under the 
guidance of Dr. P.K. Parija in the Botany Department of Ravenshaw College 
(Ref.1). Subsequently, under the guidance of Dr. P.K. Parija, the then Director 
of Agriculture, Odisha, a number of improved varieties were developed through 
pure line selection. Some of the most important improved varieties, cultivated 
widely and used in breeding programme are listed in Table-2. 


Table-2: Important Improved varieties, developed through Pure Line 
Selections. 


Name of of Original 
land races Land Races 
(Improved ( from which 
varieties)* selected) 


T.141* Saru chinamali { For shallow low lands, wider adoptability, 
yield stability 
2. T.1242 Magura For low lands, with Pigmented base suitable 
for wild rice eradication. 
3. SR.26B Kalama Bank: Salt tolerant and suitable for coastal saline 
low lands. 
FR.13A** Dhala Putia Highly flood/submergence tolerant. Good 
for flood-prone areas. 


FR.43B | Flood/Submergence tolerant | | Flood/Submergence tolerant | tolerant. 
T.90 Jhilli Good grain quality rice from Western 
Odisha. 


* Widely used in hybridization programme. 
** Carries submergence tolerant “Sub-1” gene. 


Special characters of land races 


These improved varieties, along with a few other lines, were maintained 
at different Govt. farms, located in different Districts, some of which were 
subsequently used extensively in breeding programmes (Ref.9). 
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The rice improvement programme continued at Cuttack farm, till it was 
handed over to Government of India in 1946, for establishing the Central Rice 
Research Institute (CRRI) there. In addition to these improved varieties, a 
number of scented rices, popular in different districts, were purified and grown 
in different Government farms of Odisha. These scented varieties are mostly 
small, round grained, having better retention of scent under hot and humid 
climate of Odisha, compared to the long slender and elongating types of North- 
India. Some of the scented rice varieties of Odisha, grown for a pretty long 
time, till date, are given in Table-3 (Ref.8). 


Table-3: List of some traditional scented rices of Odisha. 


| S.No | Name ofthe variety 


1. Kala jeera Cuttack, Puri, Ganjam, Koraput, Malkangiri 
2. Duba raj (Juba raj) Sambalpur, Bargarh, Deogarh, Keonjhar 
3. Badsha Bhog Bolangir, Balasore, Koraput, Bhadrak 

4. Durga Bhog Keonjhar, Mayurbhanj, Phulbani 

5. Karpura Kranti Bolangir, Sambalpur, Deogarh 

6. Mugajai Phulbani, Nayagarh 

7. Kusumu kandi Cuttack, Puri, Nayagarh 

8. Pimpud;i Basa Keonjhar 

9. Gobinda Bhog Salepore (Kendrapara) 

10. Krushna Bhog Puri (Nimapara, Astarang) 

11. Chimini Kamini Puri, Khordha, Astarang 


12. Karpura keri Nayagarh 
13. Basapatni Jagatsinghpur (Kujang) 
Lilabati Balasore, Bhadrak 


Tulasi Basa 


Dhusara 


Pun 


Cuttack, Puri 


Special Programmes for increasing rice production: 


During mid 40s, a special project called “Grow more food” campaign 
and in 1960, the Intensive Agricultural District Programme (IADP) programme 
were launched in India, including Odisha. In these programmes, in addition to 
using the best improved varieties, cultural practices like use of some manure, 
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transplanting by raising seedlings in raised seed beds etc. were introduced. 
However, very limited success were achieved through these programmes, as 
the key input, the varieties were of low productivity. 


Introduction of some improved varieties from other states 


Around late 40s and early 50s, some improved varieties, developed in 
other states of India, perculated down to Odisha and farmers started cultivating 
them. Some of the important introduction were: 


(1) Dalua Introduction (DI-3) 
(1) Dalua Introduction (DI-4) 


These two varieties, were probably amongst the first introductions which 
were grown(transplanted) as “Dalua Rice” (2° crop rice),in Odisha. 


(111) Chinsurah Boro-1 (CB-1), Chinsurah Boro-2 (CB-2), PTB 10 from Pattambi 
(Kerala) also became popular with the farmers. 


These varieties were the pioneering ones for initiating the summer 
cultivation (popularly called Dalua cultivation), in transplanting condition, 
wherever water was available. 


Semi-dwarf High yielding Era 


Till mid-60s, India was not self-sufficient in food grain production and 
had to import rice and wheat, mainly from USA, through a PL.480 programmes. 
To reduce the burden of import, the Prime Minister of India, Sri Lalbahadur 
Shastri, gave a call of “Miss-a-meal-a-week” to our country men. 
Simultaneously, the Agriculture Minister of India, Mr.C.Subhramaniam, called 
for induction of Science and Technology to agriculture for increasing production. 
At this time, Sti B. Sivaraman (former Chief Secretary, Odisha) was the Agrl. 
Secretary at Delhi and Dr. G.V. Chalam (former officer of Agrl.Dept., Odisha) 
was General Manager National Seed Corporation (subsequently became Dy. 
Commissioner, Agriculture). Dr. Chalam brought the seeds of Taichung Native- 
1 (TN.1), the semi-dwarf rice variety of Taiwan, through the International 
Rice Research Institute (IRRI), Philippines to India in 1965. 
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Green Revolution in India 


The ‘quantum jump’ in production and productivity of rice and wheat in 
India in mid- 60s, by adopting the new semi-dwarf high yielding varieties (HY Vs) 
and improved package of practices,has been termed as “Green Revolution’? 
in India. Wide-scale adoption of the newly introduced HYV wheat like Sonara- 
64 and Lerma Rojo and HYV rice like TN-1 and IR-8, in 1965-66, along with 
development and adoption of the new HY Vs, like Kalyan sona, Sonalika, Sarbati 
Sonera in wheat and Jaya, Ratna, Saket-4, Pankaj, Sarjoo-52 etc. in rice, by 
early 70s, raised the food production of the country from 74.2 million tons in 
1965-66 to 122.0 million tons by 1975-76. During this period, the rice 
production in the country got increased from 30.59 mt to 48.74 m tons. Odisha 
also increased rice production appreciably during this period. 


Role of CRRI, Cuttack in improving rice production and productivity 
in Odisha 

The Central Rice Research Institute (CRRJ), was established by Govt. 
of India at Cuttack in Apnil, 1946, for which, the Government of Odisha handed 
over the Rice Research farm at Bidyadharpur,Cuttack to Govt. of India, 
Dr.K.Ramiah was its first Director. In fact, the Great Bengal Famine of 
1943 ,caused by the ‘Brown spot’ disease, resulted in the wide spread devastation 


of rice crop in 1942 in Bengal, which prompted the Government of India for 
the establishment of CRRI.(Ref.2). 


Since its establishment, the CRRIJ has played a key role both at the 
National level and Odisha for improving production and productivity of rice. 
In fact, being established in Odisha, the state has got maximum advantage 
from it for its rice research and development programmes. New projects like 
India x Japonica hybridization programme for South and South-East Asian 
countries, sponsored by FAO, was started at CRRI, Cuttack in late 1950s. This 
project had limited success, resulting in the development of Adt.27 in India 
and Mahsuri and Malinga in Malaysia. Similarly the non-lodging programme 
of the ICAR, using strong-culm of Javanicas, started at Cuttack, resulted in 
the development of CR.1014 which became very popular for yield and very 
good grain quality. Amongst the semi-dwarf high yielding varieties, Ratna, 
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Annada, CR.1009 etc. were the ruling varieties in Odisha (in India also) for 
almost for 20-25 years,(Ref.7). Thus, right from pre-indipendence days till date, 
the history of rice research and development in Odisha is closely linked to the 
activities of CRRI in a complementary manner. 


Establishment & Role of OUAT, Bhubaneswar 


The Odisha University of Agriculture and Technology (OUAT) was 
established at Bhubaneswar in 1962. The Agriculture College,Utkal Krushi 
Mahavidyalaya and the Research Station were merged with the university. The 
Agriculture University, with its Regional stations, has done very good work in 
rice development programme for the state, by developing a number of good 
varieties. In fact, both CRRI and OUAT, have developed nearly 100 HYVs of 
rice, suitable for different land situations of the state. However, the state, facing 
frequent natural calamities like drought, floods,cyclones, acidic & saline soil 
etc. and nearly 80% of rice being rain-fed, needs more focused efforts for 
development of suitable varieties and technologies for unfavorable ecologies. 


Production Scenario of HY Vs of rice in Odisha 
(a) Initial success with new HY Vs 


The introduction and quick spread of TN.1 and IR-8, having the Die- 
Geo-Woo-Gen(DG WG), semi-dwarf-gene, from Chaina, during 1965-66 ushered 
the age of “Green Revolution” in India. The author was then, one of the first 
generation breeders in the country who used these new varieties in hybridization 
programme and developed varieties like Ratna, Saket-4 etc. in 1971-72. Both 
TN.1 and IR.8, even though high yielders, had some undesirable characters 
like poor cooking quality (sticky rice) for Indian consumer and susceptible to 
pests and disease. Hence, to make improvement in these characters, in HYV 
back ground, a “Crash Breeding programme” was started resulting in the 
development of a good number of HYVs, in the country within next 10 years. 
The wide scale use of these varieties raised the rice production in the country 
from 30.59 million tons in 1965-66 to 48.74 million tons by 1975-76, making 
the country self sufficient in food production. The few first generation HY Vs 
of rice, which were developed in India during 1965-74 and contributed 
substantially to increase production are, 
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Jaya (AICRIP, Hydrabad) 
Ratna (CRRI,Cuttack) 
Saket-4 (CRRI, Cuttack) 
Annapurna- Kerala 
Saroo-52 (U.P) 

Pankaj (AICRIP, Hydrabad) 


TX nn wo oH 


From the above list, two varieties, Ratna and Saket-4, breed by the author 
in Odisha soil (at CRRI), contributed substantially in increasing rice production 
in the country. 


(b) Rice growing season and productivity in Odisha 


Rice is grown in three seasons in Odisha. They are: 
1. Autumn Rice (Biali) for rain-fed up lands (June-September) 
2. Winter Rice (Sharad) for medium and low lands (May-December) 
3. Summer Rice (Dalua) for irrigated medium lands (January-June) 
The first two seasons, together called Kharif Rice. The area, production/ 
productivity of rice in these three seasons are presented in Table-4. 


Table-4: Area and productivity of rice in different seasons in Odisha 
Land type Rice area % of Production 
(Lakh ha) [total area t/ha 
Winter Rice | Medium land 16 40% 
(Sharad) (Rain fed and irrigated) 


.5 
Low lands (favorable 
and un favorable) 
3 Summer Rice | Irrigated medium 3.0 7% 3.5 
(Dalua) lands (double cropped) 


। 41.5 । 100% 1.75 
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From the data it can be seen that the Kharif Rice, which occupies 93% 
of area, has poor yield and needs improvement. The khurif season which is 
mostly weather dependant, has average yield of around 1.75t/ha. However, 
there is wide variability in the yield/production of rice in different Districts of 
Odisha. While Districts like Sambalpurp Bargarh, Bhadrak, Sonepore, 
Jagatsinghpur etc. have higher production rate of above 2.5t/ha, the Districts 
like Gajapati, Nayagarh and Malkangiri have average yield of less than 1 ton/ 
ha (Table-5) 


Table-5: District-wise productivity status of rice in Odisha: 


ସ୍ୟ Productivity No. of Name of Dist 
4Qntl/hba) Dist 
High productive Dists Sambalpur, Baragarh, Jagatsinghapur, 
(25 Qntls & above ) Sonepore, Bhadrak 


Medium productive Bolangir, Koraput, Jharsuguda, 
Dists (16-24 Qntls/ha) Ganjam, Dhenkanal,Nabarangpur, 
Rayagada, Anugul,Koraput 


Cuttack, Puri,Balasore,Nuapada, 
Kendrapada, Jajpur,Keonjhar, 
Khordha,Boudh, Deogarh,Sundargarh, 
Kalahandi, Mayurbhanja 


Very low productive 03 Gajapati,Nayagarh,Malkangini 
Dist(Below 10qntis/ha) 


*Average 10 years 


Low productive Dist 
(10-15 Qntis/ha) 


(c) Important HY Vs of rice for different ecosystems of Odisha 


Till date, nearly 1500 new high yielding rice varieties and Hybrids have 
been developed in India and released through the Central Variety Release 
Committee and State Committees. As mentioned earlier, for Odisha nearly 
100 HYVs have been released and notified for different ecosystems. However, 
all the varieties are not commonly used in the state. These varieties have yield 
potential ranging from 3.0 — 8.0 tons/ha. In some cases the yield could be low 
or even higher, depending upon improved cultural practices used. Some of the 
important varieties suitable for different land types are listed in Table-6. 
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Table-6: Important HYVs of rice grown in Odisha 


Un-bunded Heera, Kalinga-3 70-85 days 
rain-fed uplands 

2 Bunded rain- Parijat, Khandagiri, Annada, 90-110 days 
fed uplands Neela, Vandana, Sahabhagi dhan 


Medium lands a. HYVs: Lalat (Samrat), 
(Irrigated and Rainfed)| MTU-1010, MTU- 1001,Naveen, 115-130 days 
140-150 days 


Mandakini, Ratna* 
151-160 days 


b. Hybrid: Ajaya, Rajalaxmi 
160-170 days 


Thus, high yielding varieties, with duration ranging from 70-170 days are 
grown, depending upon land situations. 


c. Scented: Pusa Basamat-} 


Shallow low lands 
(maximum water 
depth up to 50 cms) 


Pooja, Padmini, Swarna (Masur), 
Samba Masur (Jeera rice), 
Pratikhya, Rani Dhan, 
Swarna Sub-1 
Scented rice - Gitanjali 


CR.1009 (Savitri), CR.1018 (Gayatn), 
CR.1014, Sarala, Lunishree 
(Salinc areas), Ramachandi, 
Varasa Dhan, Upahar 


Semui-deep low lands 
(maximum water 
depth around 

50-75 cms) 


Deep water low 
lands (maximum 
water depth 

between 75-120 cms) 


Hanseswan, Saraswati 


(d) Yield Stagnancy 


Even though many old and new high yielding varieties including Swarna, 
Pooja, Lalat, Khandagiri, MTU.1010, MTU.1001 etc. are grown widely in 
Odisha, there is no substantial increase in yield for the last 10-15 years. This 
can be substantiated from the available last 10 years’ production and 
productivity figures of rice of the state. The area, production and productivity 
of rice from 2000-01 to 2013-14 are presented in Table-7. 
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Table-7: Area, Production and Productivity of rice in Odisha from 2000-01to 2013-14 


Production Productivity 
clean rice (National 
(Lakh tons) average)t/ha 


2000-01 
2001-02 
2002-03 
2003-04 
2004-05 
2005-06 
2006-07 
2007-08 
2008-09 
2009-10 
2010-11 
2011-12 
2012-13 


*Mean of 14 years. 


From the data, it can be seen that, during last 14 years, while the rice 
area has shrinken from 45 to 41 lakh ha, the productivity is almost stagnant, 
around 1.6 to 1.8 tons/ha. The fluctuation from 1.4 to 2.3 tons/ha in some 
years, is mainly due to weather factor. Even though, the National average, during 
this period is above state average, there is also yield stagnancy at National 
level, warranting change in research strategies. Instead of “fair-weather- 
technology,” there is need for “all weather Technology” for production stability. 


(e) Current Production and demand of rice in Odisha 


The current production of rice (clean rice) is about 75-80 lakh tons per 
year, which may be just sufficient for a population of 4.5 crores. To maintain 
stability in food production, we need to adopt Resilient Agriculture to fight 
climate change. 
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Odisha rice gene (Sub-1) mitigating climate change effect on production 


Climate change, caused by Global Warming, due to increase in the green 
house gasses in the atmosphere, results in erratic monsoon. The rice crop, which 
is mainly water dependant, is most affected by the climate change and the 
resultant abiotic stresses likes prolonged drought, floods, salinity etc. Of late, 
most of the major rice growing countries, particularly in Asia and Africa 
(including Odisha state, India), are facing frequent crop losses due to prolonged 
drought or submergence, as the present high yielding varieties are not capable 
of tolerating the stresses for more than 8-10 days. Therefore, the International 
Rice Research Institute (IRRI), with financial support from the Bill and Melinda 
Gates Foundation (BMGF), has launched a programme since Septr, 2007, for 
development of Stress Tolerant Rice varieties for Africa and South-Asia 
(STRASA). For this, the IRRI has identified stress tolerant genes from traditional 
rice varieties and transferred the gene to popular HY Vs through Marker Aided 
Selection (MAS) and back crossing. 


For submergence tolerance, after screening of about 80,000 local rice 
varieties, collected from different countries at IRRI,the improved tall variety 
FR.13A, a pure line selection of the local flood tolerant rice ‘Dhala Putia’ of 
undivided Cuttack District (Odisha) made in mid 40s, under the guidance of 
the then Director of Agriculture,Odisha, the famous Botanist Dr.PK.Parija,at 
Cuttack, was found to be the best for submergence. The submergence gene, 
termed as ‘Sub-1’ was identified and incorporated to popular varieties like 
Swarna, Samba Mahsuri,IR-64 at IRRI, Philippines and in collaboration with 
the Central Rice Research Institute (CRRI),Cuttack, further tested and 


developed and named as Swarna Sub-1, Samba Mahsuri Sub-1,IR.64 Sub-l, 
etc. (Ref.10). 


Swarna Sub-1, best amongst the lot, tested in Odisha during 2008, 2011and 
2014 floods in farmers fields, by the author,and his group, proved very 
promising, tolerating complete submergence up to 17 days and still yielding 3- 
4 tons/ha, compared to other HY Vs, yielding from zero -2 tons/ha, depending 
upon duration of submergence(Ref.10). 


The Sub-1 gene of FR.13A (Dhala Putia) of Odisha has created history 
in recent rice improvement programmes in India and Bangladesh. 
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Need for 2° Green Revolution 


The steady increase in the production of food grains (mainly rice and 
wheat) during the first 20 years of first Green Revolution (1965-85), was 
achieved mainly in the favorable irrigated lands. But after 20 years, there was 
yield stagnancy. Infact, while the first 20 years witnessed a 5% increase in growth 
rate of food grains production, in the next 20 years, it dipped to about 2% (by 
2005-06). This raised not only the fear of import of food grains again but also 
forcing the Govt. to stop exporting food grains till 2011. The launching of 
special programmes like: 


1. Rastriya Krishi Vikash Yojona (RKVY) 
2 Natinal Food Security Mission (NFSM) 
3. Bringing Green Revolution to Eastern India (BGREI) 


During the 11 five year plan (2007-11), had limited success as the 
technologies followed, were again irrigated (favorable) land oriented, leaving 
the major part of rain-fed ecology, getting the benefit of the Revolution. Of 
late, even though Odisha has made some good progress in agriculture and food 
production and bagged the “Krushi Karman Award” of Govt. of India 
(amongst the 2" category states), still needs to be self sufficient in the production 
of pulses, oil seeds, vegetables for which it depends upon the neighboring states 
and even rice, where the production fluctuates for natural calamities. 


This situation, made the country think of a 2" Green Revolution, not 
only to address improving food production but also ensure food security. In 
addition to the favorable irrigated ecosystem, the technology need to focus on 
the unfavorable rain-fed eco systems also. Eastern India, including Odisha, which 
has more area under rain-fed agriculture, has been identified as potential centre 
for increasing rice production. 


Major constraints limiting higher production in Odisha 


@ Higher percentage of rain-fed rice area (about 70%) 
OZ Uncertain rainfall (deficit/excess) 


Z Frequent Natural Calamities like drought, floods,cyclone etc. during main 
crop season. 
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@ Low and un-balanced consumption of fertilizers. 

2 Soil problem including acid soil in central plateau and salinity in coastal 
belts. 

© High percentage of small and marginal farmers. 

@ Non-availability of poor farmer affordable improved technology. 

© Non-availability of proper seed in proper time. 

@ Lack of location specific and specially Low Input Efficient (LIE) varieties 
for economically and geographically handicapped area farmers. 

@ Lack of aggressive Extension system. 

Strategies for increasing rice production to ensure Food Security in 

Odisha 

2 Development of location specific varieties/technology through adequate 
testing in the problem areas. 

@ Drought-prone uplands, flood-prone low lands, coastal saline areas need 
to get priority for improving rice production. 

@ Improving cropping intensity, particularly in rainfed lands. 

@ Instead of single crop approach, breeding rice varieties suitable for multiple 
cropping or cropping system need to get priority. 

© Path-breaking research for development of Super rice, Quantitative Trait 
Loci (QTLs) based breeding for incorporation of biotic and abiotic stresses 
need to be intensified. 

2 Development of Low Input Efficient (LIE) variety for economically and 
geographically handicapped areas. 

© Development of stress tolerant varieties to mitigate climate change effects. 

4) 


Use of modern bio-technological tools like Tissue Culture, Marker-aided 
Selection(MAS), Dubble Haploids, Transgenic etc. need to be employed 
for faster and better crop improvement programme. 


In addition to the above technological inputs, developmental activities 


like expanding area under irrigation, better communication facilities and 
creation of “Grains and Seed Hubs” at village level, will also help achieving 
another quantum jump in food production. Dhana Janma Bhumi Odisha has 
the potentiality to lead the country to ensure sustainable food security. 
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Reflections of Na’ Anka in the 
Autobiography of Fakirmohan Senapati 


Dr. Alekh Chandra Padihary 


Fakirmohan Senapati, as his title depicts, 
was a Senapati or a general who saved a 
language that ultimately became a mighty 
weapon to consolidate Odias into a 
homogenous entity called Odisha. A “Fakir” 
or a pauper emerged from the quagmire of 
poverty like a phoenix who penned down his 
concem for the then demoralized Odia society 
struggling hard for identity and survival. The 
pangs of poverty and negligence were inherent 
in his early life which overshadowed his 
environment when he was still struggling hard 
for sustenance. The catastrophe engulfed the 
entire state devoured his mind Fakirmohan Senapatt 
overwhelmingly. He took his pen which proved 
to be mightier than the sword. It was but natural for him to highlight the socio- 
economic condition widely affected by the gigantic disaster called Na’ Anka 
Durvikshya. (The Great Odisha Famine 1866) 


The Odisha famine is attributed as a man -made disaster. But whether 
man-made or not, it was one of the most ill-managed holocaust in the history 
of humanity. As per the records of British administrators, one third of the 
entire population of coastal Odisha died of starvation, another one third suffered 
of malnutrition and rest were disillusioned and demoralised in the echelon of 
socio-economic turmoil created by this calamity. 


Fakirmohan was born on 13 January 1843 at Mallikaspur of Balasore. 
He lost his parents when he was only one and half year old and brought up in 
the hands of Kochila Dei, his old diseased and dejected grandmother struggling 
hard for survival in life. He was tortured and at times assaulted by his maternal 
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uncle, a private school teacher. For survival and subsistence in life, his childhood 
was spoiled in salt preparing and carpet weaving business as a labourer. For 
him it was virtually a battle against poverty. Hardly the euphoria of a few 
years of his engagement as a teacher in Mission School had elapsed, the worst 
famine mocked at his tender youth besetting all his hopes and the entire 
environment was surcharged with turmoil and struggle of human existence for 
mere survival against the furies and fanaticism of nature. 


This cured environment aroused and awakened the literary genius in him 
that glittered like gold in the melting cauldron of disillusioned society. An 
astute critic of men and environment in and around him, he spared no attempt 
to record the situation and the ugly environment surcharged by obnoxious 
management of relief and restoration operation. 


During the period of disaster, Fakirmohan Senapati was engaged as 
Headmaster in the Mission High School Balasore. His boss E.C.B. Halam was 
his source of inspiration. There was a lot of job satisfaction for him there as 
because Reverend Halam was a well-wisher of Odias and cordial to Fakirmohan. 
Fakirmohan used to discuss literature with him after the school hours. 
Conversion to Christianity was on rapid rise during those days. It was due to 
the prevailing famine of 1866. There was heavy to very heavy rainfall for a 
period of four days during Bhadrab 1865 and after that, the rainfall completely 
ceased and there was absolutely no rain during the remaining periods of the 
year. People looked at the sky for rain. Water became a scarces commodity in 
those days. People got totally frustrated as days rolled on. Whatever rain had 
been it was too meager to save the paddy crop. 


Rice was the staple food of Odias and Balasore was no exception to it. 
Balasore being abundantly fertile, vast patches paddy could be seen touching 
the horizons except some habitations in between. Fakirmohan used to visit the 
paddy fields regularly after 9 A.M. with a small blanket in his hand and sit 
inside paddy field, praying to God to protect the crop and the people as well. 


People used to leave cattle open in the field for grazing as nothing was 
expected from the field. Even the cattle would turn their faces as the crop was 
too dry to consume. Thus, the artist Fakirmohan could not possibly ignore the 
hard reality. He used to describe the grim scenario of the drought in his own way. 


The picture of mass migration of farmers and daily labourers of Balasore 
was portrayed in the autobiography of Fakirmohan. During this harsh period 
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of Odisha famine, the daily wage earners even sold their cattle and utensils for 
their livelihood. When there was scarcity of food everywhere, utensils were 
not enough to support the hungry human population. The sale of utensils was 
soon followed by sale of silver items and there after gold ornaments if any. 
The overall scenario was quite heart-rending. Towards the end of the month of 
Kartik, members of poor families, irrespective of sex and age left their hearth 
and home in search of livelihood and begging was the last alternative for them. 
But alas there was no rice even for beggars. The family members were so scattered 
that one could not know the whereabouts of the other. The farmers with some 
food items could subsist till November and December with much difficulty. A 
cow was sold for 5 to 10 seer of rice, whereas a bullock was sold for ten to 
twenty five seer. No balance remained unsold to weigh silver or gold. No time 
was available either to search for the weighing instruments when migration for 
survival was the order of the day. Some persons were seen moving from house 
to house with money in hand in search of rice without bothering for the cost. 
But to their utter dismay, the balance stock holders had hoarded secretly 
whatever rice available with them. By the end of Fagun (Say January) almost 
all the labour class people and most of the farmers were scattered all around 
the coastal districts. Food was the most sought after commodity. Even grass 
leaves and tamarind leaves were not spared. It was a time when tender tamarind 
leaves were eaten by the people like monkeys. Wherever one looked, one could 
find men with skeletal bodies covered with a hollow skin and protruding eyes. 
Young ladies tied a part of their short sarees on their waists and moved from 
door to door in search of food. Some of them had kids hanging on their neck, 
not getting milk from mother’s breast. In such an ugly situation it was difficult 
to say if the child was alive or dead. But the mother was holding the child 
firmly to her breast. People died of hunger and starvation as in an epidemic. 


From February, the death toll rose gradually in such a manner that the 
dead bodies were found unattended to on roads, at bathing ghats, tank 
embankments and jungle. 


During that agonizing period, T.E. Ravenshaw was appointed as new 
Commissioner of the state. A letter was received by him from the Governor 
during September-October, seeking his opinion whether there was need to devise 
any plan of action to save the subjects from possible famine that may occur due 
to scant rainfall. In response to this letter, Commissioner Ravenshaw consulted 
all the clerks in the court. Two of them opined, “Need not to bother about 
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impending famine. Enough paddy available with stores of rural zamindars which 
could meet the entire requirement for one year”. Some clerks in order to please 
their superiors reported that fifty thousand chelas of paddy along-with thousands 
of chhela underground are available with Gopalpur Zamindar. Further, more than 
forty thousand chheelas of paddy is available with one Sam Sahu of Bhimpur. 


Besides, small Zamindars in rural areas had enough paddy. It would cater 
to the requirement of the state atleast for two months. The figure was 
compounded in the calculation sheet by the presenting clerks which showed 
that the stock of paddy would meet the requirement for one year. 


Commissioner getting the feedback from the clerks wrote to the 
Government that there was enough paddy stored which could meet the 
requirements for one year. As per the view of Fakirmohan, the Commissioner 
committed a grave blunder. He did not physically ascertain whether such 
quantity of rice was actually available and if yes, whether the paddy stockiest 
Zamidars would sell or deliver the same. Here Fakirmohan is very clear and 
candid in his views. 


Fakirmohan described the disaster in a brief but befitting manner. When 
people succumbed to vagaries of nature, their dead bodies were dumped along 
with animals. As per his autobiography people suffered from starvation from 
the beginning of Fagun and the death toll increased day by day. Dead bodies 
were found everywhere, be it a road or a river embankment or bathing ghat. 
Deserted dead bodies were found scattered sporadically. The cost of rice 
skyrocketed. Some days it even touched the figure of 3 to 4 seer per rupee 
which was reduced after import of some rice from Rangoon. This rice was 
made available for purchase only in urban areas but not in rural areas. People, 
who had meager quantity of rice, hid that in underground stores. Some persons 
who had purchased cattle in cheap rate earlier were disheartened to find their 
cattle dead for want of fodder. Even the cows of money lenders were no 
exception. Gold and coins vanished from the house of moneylenders who had 
bunied them in exchange of paddy. 


A year prior to the famine, paddy was sold at 150 seer per rupee in Balasori 
system of measurement and rice at 1.5 Mahan (120 kg approx.) per rupee. But 
during the famine year, the cost of rice was 10 seer per rupee. Money was 
available, but no rice could be exchanged. The impression that rice could be 
purchased any time if money was plenty proved to be wrong. However, there 
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was scarcity of both cash and commodity (food) during that time. There was 
no means to import rice immediately from outside the country. The situation 
became more precarious day by day. The commissioner rose to sense during 
March-April when he prayed Government to supply sufficient quantity of rice 
to overcome the situation in Odisha. Government made a telegraphic reply in 
response to the letter of the commissioner. The reply was “You have made a 
telegram to send rice. But rice cannot be supplied telegraphically”. The trunk 
road we see now from Calcutta to Puri was a narrow, low lying path full of 
jungle, susceptible to danger of thieves and dacoits. So, there was no means 
left for import of rice through this narrow passage. After abolition of its “Nanak 
Mahal”, there was no ship in Balasore. Government sent rice by engaging large 
sized ships from Rangoon and Bengal. Government started free feeding centre 
at different places. When the news about feeding centre was announced people 
in large numbers, especially affected hungry men rushed to the town. They 
were either half fed or fed with unpalatable fruits and vegetable or tender leaves. 
Even though they rushed to the town for free feeding, many could not walk to 
such a distance. About three forthth of them died en-route. And those who 
could come and join the feeding centre could get only one meal per day resulting 
in death due to diarrhoea or dehydration. Government imported huge bags of 
“sagu” from Calcutta and stocked in godowns but deaths could not be 
controlled. The scenario was quite disheartening. Every morning the sweepers 
lifted the dead bodies that lay scattered at different places. Scavengers picked 
up dead bodies in bullock cart and threw them into the rivers. For one and half 
month, the scavengers used to carry dead bodies in 3-4 carts daily and throw 
into the river. This was noticed by Fakirmohan during that period. To meet the 
expenditure towards relief camps, Government sold rice at the rate of one 
rupee for ten seers to the public. But that sale was made under supervision of 
members of relief committees to some selected persons through ticket system. 


Fakirmohan describes vividly the post Famine scenario in his 
autobiography. As per his observation many boys and girls, men and women 
were seen moving door to door even during the year subsequent to the famine. 
The Hindu society being conservative, termed them as ‘chhatrakhia’ or ‘relief 
eaters’ and made them outcasts. But missionaries accepted them, brought them 
up properly and provided basic education. Thereby they became able persons. 
Here the Hindu and Christian religions differ conceptually. Those who in search 
of livelihood begged along were ostracized by Hindus whereas Christians 
accepted them liberally. Fakirmohan wrote, “It was Hindu society and not 
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religion is responsible for their plight”. He cited the example of Biswamitra, 
who once took food to save his life prepared by a ‘chandal’ — The untouchable. 
Biswamitra was again accepted among the Rishies. 


Conclusion 


From the writings of Fakirmohan, the following distinct conclusions can 
be arrived at — 

1) Paddy was the major crop of famine affected area which depended on 
rainfall for production that was seriously affected by the vicissitudes of 
monsoon. 

2) Lack of communication through surface transport in Odisha by that time was 
the biggest hindrance for relief operation. The only road.connecting Calcutta 
to Cuttack was un-metalled and intercepted by rivers and water bodies and 
forest growth and not communicable. There was hardly any sea route except 
seasonal trade route. Thus, Odisha was isolated from the rest of India. 

3) He did not blame T.E. Ravenshaw for mishandling the situation, though 
lack of acumen and foresight on his part attributed to worsening of the 
situation.Fakirmohan cast aspersions on flattering clerks who misreported 
facts to him. 

4) Fakirmohan’s autobiography gives a visual picture of the crop condition, 
human tragedy devastated by the wrath of nature. 

Monsoon was totally erratic. But that cannot be blamed alone for the 
calamity that devoured the life of one third of a state’s population. 
Mismanagement and lack of proper planning were human follies that could 
not be lost sight of. Bereft of advance planning the hungry millions succumbed 
to unforeseen atrocities of nature. Fakirmohan’s autobiography written during 
that period give a tell-tale story of Na’Anka Durvikshya as an unforeseen 
holocaust ever witnessed in Odisha for that matter, in the history of world. 

Life was a burden when struggle for existence was the order of the day. 

Fakirmohan died on 14® June 1918 leaving his experience of the famine 
for the next generation. It is one of the most resourceful and indigenous records 
of the famine of 1866 (Na’ Anka) available with us. 


Reference 
+ Fakirmohan Senapati’s Atma-Jivan Charita, Cuttack -1985 
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Revenue Administration in Odisha During 
and after The Great Famine of 1866 


Dr. Lalatendu Das Mohapatra 


When English East India Company annexed parts of modern Odisha in 
1803, it was only a fraction of the actual size of the province which were 
tagged with different neighboring provinces. The actual size of the province , 
defined by Walter Hamilton in 1820 as ‘ bounded by Bengal to the north, river 
Godavari in the south, Bay of Bengal in the east and province of Gondwana in 
the west’.In length from northeast to southwest it may be estimated at 400 
miles by 70 the average breadth!. Following a truce between Alivardi Khan, 
the nawab of Bengal and the Marahattas, Odisha was ceded to the latter in 
1751, in which river Subarnarekha was the boundary between nawab’s kingdom 
and the Marahattas. The entire district of modern Midnapore and parts of 
Bankura and Hugli which earlier formed parts of Odisha remained directly 
under the control of the nawab of Bengal which after 1765 was administered 
by East India Company. On the other hand the region between Ganjam and 
Godavari which during the Mughal period was administered under Golconda, 
was ceded to French East India Company in 1748 and subsequently to English 
East India Company who governed them from Fort St George in Madras. These 
regions subsequently became a part of Madras Presidency in the British period. 
When the English captured the three Mughalbandi districts and part of hilly 
territories adjoining the west of these districts, a total number of 20 states 
submitted to Company’s authority.But following the rebellion of the Raja of 
Khurda in 1803, he was deposed and made a pensioner and his state was annexed 
directly with the Company’s territory. Later on Banki and Angul were also 
annexed with the British territories after the deposition of their Rajas in 1840 
and 1847 respectively. Engagements were entered into with all the chiefs binding 
themselves to maintain submission and loyalty to the East India Company 
government and pay an annual peshcash or tribute. These states were excluded 
from the Bengal Regulation XIL,XIII and XIV but in 1814 were regulated by 
the office of the Superintendent of the Tributary Mahals of Odisha.? On the 
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other hand the states in western Odisha such as Sambalpur, Sonpur,Patna and 
Bargarh etc though submitted to British suzerainty in 1805 were again restored 
to the Bhonslaes of Nagpur “ in consideration of the great loss to which the 
Raja had been subjected by the transfer of the tribute and allegiance of the 
chiefs to the British Government.’ But this caused wide protest among these 
chiefs for which they were again added to British territories. But in 1833 they 
were placed under South West Frontier Agency with its headquarter in Ranchi. 
In 1862 they were placed under the Commissionership of Central Province 
until they were merged with Odisha in 1905. Sambalpur, after the death of its 
ruler Narayan Singh in 1849 came under the direct administration of British 
government in spite of the protest of Surendra Sai. On the other hand the 
southern districts and states such as Ganjam, Jeypore and Ghumsur since 1568, 
after remaining under Golkonda, Northern Sircar and Madras Presidency 
respectvely were finally annexed with Odisha in 1936, when she became a 
separate province. The present study will therefore cover only the areas covered 
under British Odisha in the 19® century. 


The land revenue system of pre-British period was merely a basic 
continuity of a system that prevailed for centuries since the Gajapati rules in 
Odisha. During Gajapati kings the entire kingdom was divided into numerous 
tracts known as khanda and bishis which were headed by bisoyis and khandapatis 
who had the chief direction and general superintendence of affairs. They also 
discharged the police function with the assistance of a Khandayat. The collection 
of superintendence of land revenue was assigned to Bhimul, the accountant of 
Karan caste who drew out the accounts of produce and cultivation and 
maintained the registers of all particulars of the land. These officers were 
collectively responsible for collection and payment of revenue in their areas 
of jurisdiction. The village headman who was responsible for the collection of 
revenue of his village was known as Padhan.’ On the other hand some military 
chiefs who held semi independence status were assigned certain mountainous 
and woodland tracts either in frontier or interior for administration were to pay 
fixed tribute to the king besides other obligations in kind. They were to render 
military assistance to him in the time of his need. They were mostly styled as 
Maha Nayak,Samanta, Khandayat, Bhupati and more commonly Bhuyans. 
Likewise the ministers and servants of these Rajas were known as Bebarta, 
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Senapatis and Rajgurus who derived their emoluments from extensive grants of 
un assessed lands. Though none of these revenue officers whether directly 
under crown or under semi independent feudal chiefs were not proprietor of 
the land including the feudal chief himself, their offices were hereditary so 
long as they enjoyed the confidence of the king. These arrangements prevailed 
from Triveni in the north to Godavari in the south under the Gajapati Kings.“ 


After Mughal occupation of Odisha in 1580, Todar Mal, the revenue 
minister of Akbar made little changes in the revenue administration except 
changing the nomenclature of tracts and the officials. Thus Khands and Bishis 
became parganas and Dandapat became sarkars, though many old nomenclatures 
were also retained in certain cases.The titles of Khandadhipati ot Khandapati 
and Bisoi became chaudhuri and villayet (provincial) kanungos respectively.The 
portions of each parganas which were managed by the above officers were 
called taluks and the officers themselves known as taluqdars. The village which 
was the smallest unit of administration its headman or pradhan hereafter became 
mugqaddam. The jagirs of the military chiefs of Rajwara were called killas and 
their earlier title Bhuiyan was substituted fcr zemindars. But this nomenclature 
was applicable to only the Rajas of Khurda, Ali and Sarangagarh and the 
military chiefs of the tributary mahals who belonged to ancient lineage of the 
king of Odisha’®. In the later half of the 18® century and 19® century this 
nomenclature was used in a very loose sense even to a village headman or 
muqgaddam. All the killas in the hill tracts under semi independent kings were 
called garhjat whereas the crown lands in the three coastal districts was known 
as Mughalbandi. 


In 1751 when Odisha came under Maratha rule, they divided the entire 
Mughalbandi tract into four chaklas or divisions-Cuttack, Bhadrak, Soro and 
Balasore which in turn were sub divided into 150 parganas. Each pargana was 
further sub-divided into one, two, three or more allotments or makals known as 
Taluka Chaudhuri, Taluka Kanungo Villayati, Taluka Kanungo, Taluka Sadar 
Kanungo and Taluka Majkari or Mugaddam Majkari. Each chakla was under the 
control of amil who was individually responsible to the state for the revenue 
assessed and collection as well as civil and criminal administration. In return 
be enjoyed certain rent free land called nankar besides some perquisites and 
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deductions on account of expenses in collection.The amil was mainly assisted 
by sadar kanungo who in turn was assisted by gomasta or bilayati kanungo. 
However the office of the sadar kanungo was abolished in 1792 but the services 
of vilayat kanungo and gomasta were retained which were ultimately abolished 
by the British in 1803. A significant feature of the Maratha land revenue policy 
observed in the close of their administration was increasing importance of 
mukaddam. The Marathas officers were not keen to enter into the details of 
revenue affairs of the state. Instead they gradually preferred engagement with 
any person who would agree for a lump sum. The mukaddams were the best 
qualified officers to be engaged into such arrangement which the amils made 
with them at the close of the Maratha reign. It was from this time onwards 
that the word zemindar was applied to mukaddams also though originally it 
denoted to chieftains of feudatory states and estates and later on to chaudhuri 
and kanungo®. Therefore when the British occupied Odisha at that time most 
of the zemindars were either principal mukaddam with hereditary right of 
collection but without any right, title or interest in the land itself or government 
officers like chaudhuris and kanungos in charge of collections. This absence of 
valid title was the main difficulty faced by them for a revenue settlement. 


After English occupation of Odisha, the revenue settlement and collection 
of the province was entrusted to John Melville and George Harcourt, the two 
Joint commissioners. In the absence of adequate records pertaining to land 
revenue they were not interested to introduce any new system in the revenue 
administration. They therefore continued with the Maratha system at least for 
the time being by following a policy of reconciliation with the old revenue 
officers created by the Marathas. Though maximization of revenue was one 
of the main objectives of the company to expand their trade interest in India, 
still they did not insist for the realization of any arrear left by the Maratha in 
previous years and offered a general remission of them. Since the absence of 
valid title of lands was the main difficulty faced by the British Officials to 
make a proper assessment of the land they therefore employed the old officers 
with a fixed allowance with the hope that their exact knowledge on the state 
of revenue yielding tracts would facilitate a fair settlement of the land.Most 
of the revenue officers also either concealed their documents or produced fake 
documents to claim that they enjoyed rent free land with the hope of 
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endorsement by the new government. Therefore ‘ the contemporary revenue 
records are full of complaints that the revenue officials of the late Bhonsle 
government refused cooperation with the company to furnish necessary data 
for ascertaining the actual valuation , annual yield and the exact amount of 
taxable capital from the land.’ They also suspected that the landed gentries in 
collusion with the ryots tried to convert the assessable lands into non-revenue 
paying estates and the lands were left fallow deliberately to defraud the 
company’s assessors’. As stated by George Toyenbee, ‘ the allegation that 
they held them rent free was probably in most cases was only too true’ and ' 
Documents if called for were easily forged in those days , and the burden to 
prove that they were invalid was thrown upon the collector® . It was therefore 
no wonder that the frequent settlement done in first three decades were based 
on very imperfect information but inelastic rules. 


Andrew Sterling, the Secretary to Commissioner of Odisha who had 
access to may old and vernacular records estimated that under the Mughals 
and Marathas the annual revenue of the province was Rs 15,89,732 and 
14,40,000 respectively. But the actual collections were much less. So when the 
first collection of the province was ready to be made in 1803-04, it was based 
on the actual collections of previous year under the Marathas whose realizable 
jamma could not have been more than Rs12,00,000°. But after the first 
settlement based on a proclamation of 1805(known as Regulation XII), the 
actual jJamma collected in that year was Rs 13,14,825. As many old revenue 
officers refused to enter into any engagement with the government nearly one 
third of the land in Mughalbandi areas became khas or government land which 
subsequently were managed by the tahasildars. This settlement was made for 
one year only. The first settlement was followed by a triennial settlement from 
1805-06 to 1807-08 which yielded a jamma of Rs 14,35,354, an increase by 
Rs 1,20,523 of 1804-05. This settlement was made without any increase in 
cultivation or with inclusion of extra land. But emphasis in punctuality and 
strictness in collection without remission apparently yielded the revenue!®. 
But another factor may be the devaluation of cowries which as per official rate 
of exchange was four kahana two pans per sicca rupees against the previous 
year exchange rate of three and half kahans sicca rupees!!, But obviously the 
stringent methods of collections and assessment without allowing any flexibility 
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caused much resentment among the proprietors subsequently sown the seeds 
of uprising of 1817.Though a Permanent Settlement of Bengal type was 
discussed about, it was postponed in view of lack of adequate statistics on 
yielding and inadequate number of proprietors agreed for the engagements. 
Besides, there were also more than a lakh of sanads to hold rent free land for 
which a careful and searching enquiry was necessary. From then onwards a 
series of settlements either one year, biennial or triennial basis continued which 
though resulted an increase in jamma to Rs 15,27,834 in 1821-22 against Rs 
13,14,824 in 1804-05,it left the proprietors in general grossly dissatisfied. The 
increase in revenue upto Rs 3 lakhs more than the days of the Marathas was 
attributed to increase in the areas of cultivation and over assessment of the 
lands on the basis of inadequate information. Ewer, the collector of Cuttack 
in his report had said ‘ The jamma of Cuttack has however, notoriously been 
fixed or at least augmented at hazard without any satisfactory ascertainment 
whatever of the real value and capabilities of the estates from which an increase 
has been levied, and in consequence of defective information which the revenue 
authorities have hitherto proceeded!®’. But on the other hand the number of 
original proprietors declined considerably by 1817 who refused to enter into 
engagement. How it was difficult to deal with them was stated by then collector 
of Cuttack in 1812. The zamindars, he said, totally ignored his orders to attend 
his cutchery with their putwaries. Petitions poured in from all sides alleging that 
the jamma assessed on their estates was greater than they could pay, and begging 
that their agreements might be cancelled and amins deputed to manage them. 
Even when they voluntarily entered into agreements, they would not come 
forward to sign them, and to secure their attendance a daily fine had to be 
imposed.They were already hopelessly involved in debt, and could not pay 
their obligations to the mahajans.’ ! In fact the increasing debt of the zamindars 
was not only due to the strictness and faulty assessment of the land, but also 
depreciation of the value of cowries in terms of sicca rupees. Both ryots and 
the zemindars used to pay the land revenue in cowries.Under Regulation XII 
of 1804-05, though cowries was allowed to be collected, it was to be 
discontinued after 1808. Under Regulation XII, though the official rate of 
cowries was fixed at 4 Kahanas 2 pans per sicca rupees, very soon it was 
depreciated after 1808, when the government refused to accept it. Thus its 
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market value soon declined to 6 or 7 kahans per sicca rupee™, a depreciation 
of about sixty to seventy five per cent.As after 1808, the zamindars had to 
pay their revenue in rupees which they had to purchase from the mahajans for 
cowries to pay the revenue. But the problem for the zamindars were that though 
they had to receive the cowries from the ryots at official rate of 4 kahans 2 
pans the mahajans accepted them at the market rate of 6 or 7 kahans which 
the zamindars were unable to pay or had to shift the burden to ryots.” 


It was therefore no wonder that many proprietors refused to engage for 
their estates and preferred to see them held khas or let out to farm. The khas 
lands were to be managed by the tahasildars for whom it was not easy to exercise 
any practical supervision. And in case of let out land the sole object of the 
revenue farmer was to squeeze as much as possible out of the ryots during the 
currency of his lease.'°Between 1805-06 and 1818-19 it was therefore thought 
necessary to bring to sale no less than 1,129 estates bearing a jama of Rs 
9,65,984. But many of these estates were sold more than once in the same 
year. This measure ruined most of the Odia proprietors and transformed their 
lands to rich absentee neo Bengali zamindars and amlas. Estates with a jamma 
over Rs 5,000 were sold at the office of the Revenue Board in Kolkata. At the 
time of their sale the Odia proprietors could not depute any agent of their own 
to represent their interest. On the other hand the imported Bengali amlas 
working in Odisha could easily employ their own agents or worked as agents 
for some rich Bengalis in Kolkata who purchased the estates for a mere fraction 
of their real value. They hardly visited their zamindari but entrusted its 
management to their own kith and kin who could hardly interact with local 
ryots. Instead reck-renting to ryots increased to a larger scale. About them 
Ewer in his report in 1818 states that they reck rented the ryots and sabarkars, 
dispossessed those mukaddams who would not consent to an increase of their 
jJamma, and to those who did so consent gave agreements, and in which they 
were only styled ijaradars so that when they became obstructive they might 
with the help of their coadjutors, the amla, ousted them from their tenures and 
deprive them of their rights by a civil suits. They openly sold the situations of 
patwari and gomasta to persons of their own race who having no fellow feeling 
for the people over whom they were placed subordinated all considerations of 
Justice and humanity to their own aggrandizement. If any Odia proprietor held 
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an estate adjoining theirs they encroached on it to such an extent that they 
drove him in very despair to dispose of it. The Odia proprietor on the other 
hand was no match with his Bengali counterpart in the courts, who commanded 
the good services of all powerful amlas. So he thought it prudent to sell his 
land to the best advantage he could and retired into poverty and obscurity for 
the rest of his days.!” Thus the collector of Cuttack in his report in 1817 states 
that the transfer by private sale , almost unknown in former times became 
quite common then. Between 1 December 1806 and 4 January 1817, 350 estates 
with a jamma of Rs 4,72,344 passed by public auction into the hands of 
Bengalis and other foreigners for a sum of only Rs 6,07,063 and out of 232 
estates which were in the possession of natives in Bengal no fewer than 155 
belonged to government amlas.41 estates whose sadar jamma was Rs 1,21,695 
were sold for only sicca Rs 46,205.!8 


It was therefore no wonder that this discontent of the peasants and old 
zamindars finally culminated into an uprising in 1817 whose epic centre was 
Khurda. Though the revolt was suppressed but it provided a serious thought to 
the government to make a settlement after making a detailed enquiry of the 
land tenures. Preparations of this settlement were commenced in 1830 and 
was held to run from 1837 but completed in 1837. The entire province was 
surveyed and mapped on a 4 inch scale.The Survey Department measured 
each village taking out the total areas of cultivable lands separately for every 
estate.Comparision of the prevalent rates of revenue with that of the earlier 
rates and the rates prevalent in the neighboring estates was made for assessing 
the fair rents.” This was the first settlement in Odisha which was based on a 
detail enquiry of the land revenue system.It resulted in a jamma of Rs 13,84,190 
against 25,87,993 acres of land. It also fixed the percentage of allowance of 
muqaddams, sarbarakars and others like village barber, watchman and 
washerman etc. Their jagirs were confirmed.In large estates patwaries or village 
accountants were remunerated by a grant of land whereas in small estates the 
zamindars were allowed to make their own arrangements.” Though the main 
feature of this settlement was to fix the revenue after a detail survey, 
measurement and proper demarcation of lands in the villages, the revenue 
demand was not settled permanently. The question of a permanent settlement 
was ruled out. Instead a thirty years settlement was made.It also did not settle 
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the rents of pahi or non-resident ryots. The pahi tenants were still considered 
as tenants at will whose rents could be increased at the will of the zamindars. 
Their rents increased from Rs 1-14-6 to Rs 2-11-6 in Cuttack, from Rs 1-2-11 
to Rs 1-11-1 in Balasore and from Rs 1-7-8 to Rs 1-13-8 in Puri.*! 


The Settlement of 1837 was made for a period of thirty years. Therefore, 
the next settlement was due on 1867. But the terrible famine of 1866 put on 
hold any such revenue settlement for which the existing settlement was 
extended to thirty years more. Therefore the next settlement which started in 
1890 became effective in 1897.It was also known as the Provincial Settlement 
of 1897 whose principal objective was to prepare a fresh record of rights, to 
assess rent for increasing the government revenue and to build an equitable 
rent structure. Efforts were also made to follow a sound principle of assessment 
of rents with due regard to the question of equity and justice®.It was found 
that many tenants were holding land at a fixed rate and many at a very low 
rate.So the government intended to increase the revenue demand by applying 
section 104 of the Bengal Tenancy Act. Accordingly the draft rules were 
prepared whose main points were to accept the existing rent as fair rent for 
Thani ryots unless an upward revision or reduction of rent is demanded by 
zamindars or ryots respectively.For pahi ryots rent was to be proposed to them 
but should be lower than the competition rent paid by the Thani ryots. For 
baziafitidars and other privileged tenants rents should be lower than the those 
fixed for non-privileged tenants. These draft rules after much deliberations were 
accepted by the government. Under these rules the existing rents for pahi ryots 
were accepted as fair rents but for thani ryots the rents were increased by 12.5%. 
Perhaps the Pahi ryots were the most important beneficiary of this settlement. 
They were given patta under this settlement. Though the Rent Act of 1859 
and the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885 stipulated the grant of patta for the ryots 
if they cultivated it for 12 years, they could not enjoy this provision of rule in 
the absence of valid records of right Therefore this settlement prepared a 
detailed records of right for them.On the other hand rents of bajiaftidars were 
increased from fifty to one hundred per cent? 


As regard the overall impact of the British land revenue policy on the 
ryots in the 19® century the observation of Prof B.B. Chaudhuri may be worth 
mentioning. To him evidently severe even before the British conquest of Odisha 
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the rent rates increased considerably during their period mainly because the 
zamindars facing a large increase in the revenue demand were eager to recover 
part of this from ryots which the local officers were convinced of their 
excessiveness. Andrew Sterling, the collector in 1818 observed that the rent 
of the thani ryots apparently absorbed the whole produce and the widespread 
phenomenon of that class constantly breaking down all around was related to 
this. Investigations connected with the Settlement of 1837 amply confirmed 
such impressions and further in 1847 Mill, the Commissioner of Odisha 
concluded on the basis of his findings that the thani rent rates were ‘ almost 
invariably assessed at a rate infinitely higher than the produce of their lands or 
any concomitant advantages could enable them to pay’. The long spell of low 
agricultural prices between 1841 and 1855 when the average price of rice fell 
by 35.7 per cent rendered the thani rates a crushing burden for them. Mr 
Nathan, the settlement officer of Puri in 1893-94 estimated that the payment 
of rent on a first class saradh(rice) land at the prevailing prices between 1842 
and 1852 necessitated a sale of about 93.4 per cent of its produce while the 
proportion at the prices of the period 1836 to 1841 was about 50 per cent™., 


As a result of this agricultural depression many thani ryots deserted their 
lands either wholly or partially. From 1836 to 1896 the decline of the thani 
cultivation in three districts of Cuttack, Puri and Balasore were 62,66 and 43 
per cent respectively mainly due to this agricultural depression and the 
devastating famine of 1866.The rent rates also declined by 12.2. per cent in 
Puri and 2.2. per cent in Cuttack. On the other hand the general trend in the 
pahi rent rates which in the beginning of the British rule was considerably low 
the average rate per acre increased from Rs 1-9 annas to Rs 2-3 annas between 
1836 and 1896 which was an increase of forty per cent. This increase was 
partly due to the greater stability of the pahi cultivation resulting from the 
greater stability of the labour supply with the growth of population leading to 
the discontinuation of the employment of migratory labour. By 1896, pahi 
ryots generally implied to settled ryots not the wandering one as observed by 
the Settlement officer of Puri. This was also due to the improved bargaining 
position of the zamindars who once suffering from the desertion of the thani 
ryots, were now in a better position to bargain with the pahi ryots in the 
increasing conditions of growing population, agricultural prices and demand 
for land dictated the terms to the traditional pahi ryots.2® 
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TRIBUTARY STATES AND ESTATES 


After annexing the three Mughabandi districts the East India Company 
in 1805 also came to terms with twenty nine tributary states and estates which 
were ruled by the Hindu Rajas. Their tributes were fixed for ever . In pre- 
British period many of these states used to levy a tax called chaupani in lieu of 
furnishing guards on the Mughabandi territories bordering their states to prevent 
robberies there.This was commuted to money payment by the government. 
The Raja of Joramu Dasapalla secured a remission of certain part of his tribute 
on condition of his supplying annually a certain quantity of wood for 
construction of chariot for car festival in Puri.By sections 23 and 24, Regulation 
XII of 1805, the jamma of the estates of Darpan, Sukinda, Madhupur and 
Malud etc all in Mughalbandi territory was fixed in perpetuity and under section 
25 the estates like Kujanga, Ali,Chedra, Harishpur, Marichpur and Bishnupur 
etc were to pay a quit rent in perpetuity. Under sections 36 and 37 the hilly 
states which were assigned semi independence status were exempted from 
Bengal regulations.?’ 


The detail of the tributes fixed by the tributary estates were as follows”: 


Sates Bote 


1 Mayurbhanj 150/100 1.001 
2 Kanika 75/50 19,132 
3 Athagarh 15/12 6,848 
4 Marichpur 9/6 3,120 
5 Ali 20/10 26,680 
6 Dhenkanal 112/87 4,780 
7 Banki 30/25 4,162 
8 Khandapara 25/12 3,948 
9 Joramu 17/9 620 


Nayagarh 75/25 5,179 
Narsinghpur 15/17 1,364 
Nilagiri 20/18 3,656 
Angul 125/10 1,150 


Hindol 17/12 


516 
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Kujanga 50/25 
Harishpur 80/5 
Sukinda 8/5 
Keonjhar 182/125 
Madhupur 15/13 
Chedra 3/2.5 
Damparah 7/5 
Darpan 15/13 


Patoo Dumparah NA 
Ranpur 15/10 
Talcher 15/15 
Tigria 13/12 
Baramba 12/8 
Bishnupur 5/3 
Kulkula 1.5/1 


As stated earlier the rulers of Banki and Angul forfeited their rights for 
which they came under the direct administration of the British government. 
Except the hilly states of Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar, Talcher, Dhenkanal, Tigria, 
Baramba, Narsighpur , Nilgiri, Athgarh, Nayagarh, Khandapara, Ranpur and 
Dasapalla, situated in the west of the three Mughalband;i districts, where the 
tribal formed the bulk of the population , the rest were the coastal tracts 
which yielded considerable sum of revenue much higher than the hilly states. 
It may be observed that the estates such as Harishpur, Kanika and Ali paid 
much more tribute than other states and estates. These estates derived 
significant income from their ports which had active business in those days. 
On the other hand other estates and states derived their revenues mainly 
from agricultural income. 


The land revenue system in the semi-independent hilly states was very 
simple and uniform. Though the states were the owner of the lands, the right 
of occupancy rests with the actual tiller whose possession was not challenged 
as long as he paid the rent. Alienation by sale, gift or mortgage of the land by 
the tenants was illegal and subjected both the transferor and transferee to 
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unconditional ejectment. In some states permission was given for transfer, but 
this was rarely allowed after close scrutiny. Normally, the 
Khonds,Binjhals,Juangs and Bhuiyans claimed to be the real owners of the soil 
who styled themselves as zemindars. The Khonds of Kalahandi never consented 
to pay any regular rent except a nominal fee .The Bhuiyans paid a house 
tax. There were no intermediate rights in the soil except service tenure and 


other beneficiary grants”. 


In these states regular settlements were made to revise the land rent.In 
the seventeen tributary mahals a standard pole or dusti padika was used for 
measuring the lands. But in the five states under Central Provinces and Bonai 
and Gangpur under Chhotnagpur, denomination of the lands were made by 
seed capacity. The period of these settlements were for ten to fifteen years. 
The rents were paid by cash or kind.In the case of villages held by lakhirajdars 
the tenants usually cultivated on the bhag principle or half division of produce.In 
most of the states rasad or supplies were given free to the Chiefs and his officials 
on tour. This supply was regarded as part of the revenue. The practice of free 
labour(bethi or begari) to the state also prevailed which was in lieu of certain 
obligations to states?®. 


In all the villages the village headman held leases or pattas in which all 
payments due were noted and also the lands assigned in the villages for village 
servants, who generally consisted of the chowkidars, water bearer, watcher and 
identifier of the boundaries and an assistant chaukidars and a helper to the 
village headman in the rent collection. The land revenue was collected by means 
of farmers termed variously gaontias, ganjhus,sarbarakhars, pradahans and 
thikadars.The villages were leased to these officials for the period of settlement. 
But in case of villages which were not regularly settled, the lease was usually 
for five years”. These officials received either commission varying from ten 


to fifteen per cent or were assigned some lands as jagir which were known as 
bhagra land. 


The states in western Odisha and in Keonjhar, zemindari system 
prevailed. In Kalahandi the zamindars were members of the Raj family. But 


in Patna and Sonpur they were the members of the aboriginal races like Gonds 
and Binjhals. 
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Other sources of revenue 


Apart from rent from land the British government had also many other 
sources of revenue. One of the important sources of revenue was from the 
pilgrim tax collected from the pilgrims traveling to Jagannath temple, Puri. 
The Mughal government had introduced this system in the seventeenth 
century. This tax was also continued to be collected by the Maratha government. 
This collection was started from Khunta Ghat in Mayurbhanj bordering Bengal. 
* Along the road from that place to the Atharnala bridge at Puri tahasildars 
were stationed to collect tolls from the pilgrims passing through each station.’ 
For the Mughals as well as Marathas the tax was considered a very important 
source of state’s income. Apart from this, the state also derived income from 
many estates belonging to the temple of Jagannath. 


After 1803, when the British officials in Odisha wanted to augment their 
revenue by enhancing the Pilgrimage Tax, the Governor General in Council 
asked them to follow a cautious policy of restraint in this regard to avoid any 
animosity of the people. Marquis Wellesley in 1803 therefore ordered to follow 
a policy of restraint with utmost degree of accuracy and vigilance but not to 
disturb the actual system of collection in the temple. In his order he therefore 
wrote about that ‘they (pilgrims) will not be required to pay any other revenue 
or tribute to the British Government than that which they may have been in 
the habit of paying to the Maratha Government?.’ 


But soon it was observed that there was great abuse in collection of this 
tax. The tax was therefore abolished. Charles Grome who was appointed in 
1805 to enquire into the state of receipts and disbursements of the temple 
found that no principle was applied in collecting this tax. The revenue derived 
from the temple lands under Deula Paricha was appropriated for meeting the 
expenses of the temple. The Raja of Khurda as Superintendent of temple 
failed to check the embezzlement of funds donated by the rich pilgrims as 
permanent offerings to the temple. In consequence, though the government by 
Regulation 12 of 1805 gave up resumption of the remple lands, the pilgrimage 
tax was re-imposed in a graduated scale over the pilgrims according to their 
status and wealth. The superintending power was entrusted to an assembly of 
Pandas”. The pilgrim tax over ordinary pilgrims was increased from two to 
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three rupees to compensate the losses arising out of fraud by the pilgrims. 
George Webb, the collector of Cuttack who took charge in 1807 reported that 
several khanjas or fixed assignments had been brought on the jammas. He 
advocated for resumption of the landed estates and collection of rents from 
temple lands by the government officials so that the government would meet 
the annual expenditure of the temple. Though his proposal was accepted by 
Board of Revenue, the Governor General in Council wanted to hand over the 
management of the temple to a local ruler. Accordingly, by Regulation 4 of 
1809, the Raja of Khurda became the Superintendent of the temple. But the 
responsibility of collections of tax and management of landed estates was left 
as before the local officials of the government. 


However, the Christian missionaries were not in favour of any type of 
government involvement in the temple affairs. They demanded the abolition 
of both pilgrim tax and removal of Raja of Khurda from its superintendence. But 
the government rejected the proposal and adopted measures to undertake works 
of utility for the convenience of the pilgrims. The repair work of Jagannath 
Road was started which inspite of resource crunch and short supply of cheap 
labour was completed in 1825.Thus the number of pilgrims to the temple 
increased. The government also incurred expenditures for their accommodation 
and medical facilities by constructing rest houses in river banks and asking 
civil surgeon of Cuttack to attend to the pilgrims during festive session.” 


However, by continuous pressure of Christian missionaries the Board of 
Directors decided to dissociate the government from the management of the 
temples.By August 1838, the pilgrim tax was abolished and the raja of Khurda 
was entrusted with the entire management of the landed endowments of the 
temple. The net proceeds of the properties were accounted to the Raja and the 
government had to pay the fixed amount of Rs 56,342 to him for the 
management of the temple, while they derived only Rs 17,000 from its landed 
estates.Thus the government transferred all landed estates to the Raja. With 
this the government withdrew all donations to the temple but agreed to maintain 
a small police force for emergency whose expense of Rs 2,782 was to be charged 


from the temple funds.3’ 
Among other sources of revenues mention may be made about House 
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Tax, Octroi and transit duties, Chowkidari tax, excise and opium etc. House 
tax was a legacy inherited from the Marathas. From Puri they used to derive 
10,159 sicca rupees from 8,625 houses. Only religious institutions were 
exempted from this tax.Though after conquest of Odisha the British government 
abolished the tax, it was re imposed in Cuttack by Regulation XV of 1810.But 
as Puri and Balasore had no resident collector the tax was not imposed there.In 
1811 a ‘receiver of house tax’ was appointed under Regulation IV of 1811 
who received a commission of 4 percent. But the tax caused resentment among 
the people for which in some towns there were open resistance against it. 
Therefore under Regulation VII of 1812, the tax was abolished®®. 


The British also continued the practices of collecting octroi duties from 
the merchandise entering towns whose proceeds were devoted to the 
expenditures incurred for kotwalis and thana establishments but they modified 
the system. Since a merchant had to pay for the same goods in different towns 
where it passed, the government in June 1805 promulgated a special tariff 
rules for Odisha.The practice of collecting the duties in different chowkies or 
toll gates were abolished and an ad valorem duty of 2.5 per cent was collected 
for the goods exported and imported by land or sea. But some goods like 
quadrupeds, bullions, precious stones, government opium, vehicles of all types, 
religious images, agricultural tools and implements were exempted.” 


Under Regulation XIII of 1813 and III of 1814, the government imposed 
chowkidari tax in Cuttack town. The entire town at first was divided into 17 
mohallas, but this was reduced to 6.The number of chowkidars deployed in 
each mohalla depended on the number of houses in that locality. When the tax 
was imposed it met with severe protest by the people of the town.The 
shopkeepers closed the shops and business was suspended for few days. The 
people assembled in large crowds in different parts and clamored for its repeal. 
The protest was however suppressed by arresting few protestors. But inspite 
of this the people continued to resent the move and little benefit was derived 
from the chowkidars. Therefore the tax was abolished®”®. 


Odisha in those days had a fairly good demand of opium. Its sale and 
trade fetched good amount of revenue to the government. The collector of 
Cuttack in 1813 reported ‘The inhabitants of Cuttack are so addicted to the 
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use of opium that they hardly exist without it’. The large quantity of opium as 
he reported were annually brought into the province from the hill states. As 
soon as Regulation X of 1813 was enforced a proclamation was issued declaring 
all smuggled opium liable to confiscation. But again this was protested by people 
who were addicted to it. They offered to buy opium from the collectorate on 
payment of a tax of Rs 9 per diem. Therefore in November 1813 four shops in 
Cuttack and two in Puri were sanctioned each paying a daily tax of 5 sicca 
rupees. The collector also proposed establishment of more shops but the 
Governor General in Council modified the proposal in the hope of discouraging 
its consumption. The first supply of government opium was received in August 
1815 after which the sale increased. Though the government indented only 
nine maunds in 1814, next year it increased to twenty five maunds, whose 
estimate of revenue was Rs 20,000 sicca. Thereafter the demand increased to 
such an extent that the government could not keep up the supply. Therefore in 
May 1816, the collector proposed to buy contraband opium for current 
consumption at the rate of sicca Rs 10 per seer as to him ‘there were persons 
in the town who would die if deprived of’.In 1816 the number of shops increased 
to thirteen and the retail price fell as a result of increased competition. But the 
collector in 1817 reported that the greater quantity of opium consumed in the 
province was smuggled, and the government revenue would be less if the 
smuggling was not checked. He also stated that a large trade was carried on in 
ganja which was sold without license in all parts of the district and grown in 
every garden and compound. To check this evil, an abkari jamadar of circuit 
was entrusted the job with four burkandazes whose duty was to report to 
government about such illegal activities after regularly enquiring in each 
parganas. But the result seems to be far from satisfactory. However, from 1811 
to 1816 the record shows increase in excise duty?’ 
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MONEYLENDERS: 
THE INDIAN PARASITES 


Murali Manohar Sharma 


Modern Indian society has seen numerous phases of change, with periods 
of progress, regeneration and reform juxtaposed against periods of decay, 
dissolution and degeneration. The British famine policy in India from 1764 to 
1914 is a classical arm-twisting example of the use of famine and food control 
as the principal means of rule. The history of British rufe India is a history of 
the deliberate creation of famines. The initial policies of the East India Company 
included looting through "tax farming," usury, and outright slavery of the 
indigenous population. 


From the early eleventh century to the end of the eighteenth there were 
14 major famines in India. This is roughly two per century. However, under the 
rule of the East India Company, from 1765-1858, there occurred 16 major 
famines, a rate eight times higher than what had been common before. Once 
again, under the period of British Colonial Office rule from 1859 to 1914, 
there was a major famine in India an average of every two years, or 25 times 
the historical rate before British rule. Deliberately inducing a major famine more 
or less every two years was, for over half a century, the backbone of British 
colonial policy in India. 


The British conquest of India differed from all previous foreign conquests 
inasmuch as it led to a rapid transformation of India's economy into a colonial 
economy whose nature and structure were determined by the needs of the 
British economy. The earlier conquerors had overthrown Indian political masters, 
but had made no basic changes in the country's economic structure; they had 
gradually assimilated and become a part of Indian life, political as well as 
economic. The peasant, the artisan and the trader had continued to lead the 
same type of existence as before. 


The basic economic pattern of the self-sufficient rural economy had been 
perpetuated. Change of rulers had merely meant change in the persons who 
took the tax from the peasantry. The British conquerors were different; they 
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totally wrecked the traditional structure of the Indian economy especially in 
the villages.They never became an integral part of Indian life but exploited 
theresources and carried away India's wealth as tribute. The results of this 
subordination of the Indian economy to the interests of British trade and 


industry were many and varied. 


One of the least discussed matters has been the impact of the British 
rule on the structure of the rural Indian society.Changes in land ownership 
were followed by the commercialization of agriculture, which started to emerge 
around the 1860s. This brought a shift from cultivation for consumption to 
cultivation for the market. Cash transaction became the basis of exchange and 
largely replaced the barter system. The land reforms and settlements that were 
initiated have been tom-tomed by historians. 


When the British occupied Odisha in 1803, the permanent Settlement 
had been in force in Bengal for a decade. The Permanent Settlement was not 
introduced in entire Odisha. The English introduced temporary settlements in 
most areas and extended Permanent Settlement to some zamindaries of the 
Maratha period. Under the Regulation XII of 1805, short term settlements 
were introduced for eleven years in the following order - one year settlement 
of 1804-05, three years' settlement from 1805-06 to 1807-08, four years’ 
settlement from 1808-09 to 1811-12 and three years' settlement from 1812-13 


to 1814-15. The settlements broke the economic backbone of the peasants of 
Odisha. 


These policies gave rise to a new class in the countryside, the Hindu 
moneylenders. Both in Bengal and Odisha, many of the Zamindars lost their 
estates under the Sunset Law. The new class of moneylenders gained control 
of this lost space. The British masters followed a policy of strict indifference 
with regard to the social changes and upheaval. 


Money lenders in India have a history which dates back to ancient times. 
The all-pervading moneylenders, were omnipresent exploiters and had mastered 
the art of depriving the helpless farmers of their small landholdings. Manu, 
the lawgiver, had considered money-lending as a respectable vocation. A Sanskrit 
saying, which defined the qualities of a good village worth living in, had accorded 
importance to the presence of village money lender. According to it, an ideal 
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village is one, where there is a perennial river, a priest to administer to the soul, 
a Vaidya to treat at times of sickness and a moneylender from whom to 
borrow at times of need. However with time, the business of moneylending 
underwent a transformation and the moneylender turned in to an exploiter. 
The Royal Commission on Indian agriculture had declared in 1927 that 
"The Indian farmer is born in debt, lives in debt and dies in debt". 


The village buniah or sahukarwas a feature of everyvillage even before 
the British came to Odisha. He lent his money to the poor farmers without real 
security, mostly based on the comparative good will of the inhabitants. He 
rendered an indispensible service to the farmers who were perennially short of 
capital. The village moneylenders enabled the farmers to tide over periods of 
distress. They did extract their pound of flesh by way of usurious interest, but 
were kept in place both by the village community and the State. There was no 
way he could lay his hands on the farmer's land, the community always stood 
behind the debtors. There were no laws for recovery of debts too; the 
moneylender had to do so by his own means. 


The imposition of British judicial system and laws enabled the 
moneylender to recover his dues with the help of the courts. The courts applied 
British contract laws to the relationship of debtor and creditor. The settlement 
policy of the British defined the rights of land for each landholder and gave 
him full proprietary title, which he could sell, transfer or mortgage. The 
moneylender was now only too happy to extend credit; he knew that he could 
now seek the help of the courts for the recovery of his debts. 


The peasantry was driven to the moneylenders for various reasons. Bad 
seasons forced him to borrow to meet his immediate requirement of food, 
seed and livestock. Social obligations like marriages, deaths, festivals took them 
to the moneylenders. Once they were in debt, the poor farmer was usually 
unable to extricate himself from the clutches, the interest rates ranged up to 
25%. The moneylender had every trick of the trade up his sleeve; he never 
wanted the debt to be paid off. His aim was to make the poor farmer into a 
perpetual bonded servant which gave him control of the crop and eventual 
forced possession of the land. Each year when the harvest was poor or below 
average, the buniahs spread their tentacles over more land. The moneylender 
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always had the upper hand in the courts.The village community which had 
earlier protected the poor farmers from the moneylenders was itself under a 
lot of pressure under the impact of the colonial rule.The village headman or 
Mukhia was reduced to a figurehead, with a loss of power and prestige. With 
the fall of the village headman there was no buffer between the farmer and the 


moneylender. 


In many instances, the increasing indebtness forced the farmers to sell 
their land to the moneylenders.This led to the concentration of fertile lands in 
the hands of a few thousand very rich nonresident landlords. Hence, the 
previously self-sufficient and self-dependent farmer was forced to work as 
labourer on his own land. 


The moneylenders charged exorbitant rates of interest varying between 
40 to 60 per cent per annum. As rural literacy was nearly non-existent, the 
moneylenders fleeced the poor by keeping false accounts. The literate and 
shrewd moneylender could easily take advantage of the ignorance and illiteracy 
of the peasant to twist the complicated processes of law to get favourable 
Judicial decisions. They encouraged the farmers to borrow from them and got 
their lands mortgaged in exchange. The farmers were also exploited when the 
moneylenders forced them to sell their crops to them for low prices. With 
every passing year the farmers sank deeper into desperate poverty and further 
into the clutches of money lenders. Every year tens of thousands of farmers 
were dispossessed of their land. 


There existed two types of loans. These were loans in cash and in kind. 
The ordinary transaction between a debtor and the creditor was conducted 
with advance of grain for subsistence and as seeds. The loans in form of cash 


were taken usually to pay rent, for marriages or deaths, for court expenses etc. 
The grain loans had always been more in demand. 


The farmers had no safeguard when the famine hit them. They were 
already caught under the deep debt of the moneylenders. Besides the farmers, 
the artisans, craftsmen, and people rendering services were thrown out of their 
respective livelihoods. On one hand they were deprived of their sole source of 
sustenance and on the other hand the sky rocketing prices of food made it 
impossible to buy food grains. Moneylending and profiteering was 
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rampant.Many farmers abandoned their lands and fled into the areas ruled by 
the Princely States, with the hope that they would get food. Thousands of 
acres of previously fertile land went out of cultivation as farmers abandoned 
their lands. 


Money lending as a hereditary profession existed in the pre-colonial period 
in Odisha. They usually belonged to the teli caste, and were basically good, 
honest and helpful, not greedy and deceitful. Fakir Mohan Senapati's Chha 
Maana Atha Guntha was the first Indian novel to deal with the exploitations 
of landless peasants by the feudal masters. The novel chronicles the wealthy 
landowner and Zamindar Ramachandra Mangaraj as a Mahajan, representing 
a class of moneylenders that emerged during the colonial rule. Mangaraj was 
not a teli, but a khandayat, a peasant militia caste. His expropriation of a small 
plot of land of a poor peasant couple Bhagia and Saria is the foundation of the 
story. The said land was "six acres and a third" which in oriya is "Chha 
Maana Atha Guntha." 


In his novel, Senapati has highlighted the contrast between the pre- 
colonial moneylenders of the traditional society and the class of moneylenders- 
zamindars that emerged during British rule, as a result of the colonial land 
settlements and courts. He has depicted the earlier moneylenders as good 
kindhearted and generous, in contrast with the moneylenders turned zamindars. 
Senapati had admiration for the traditional feudal system and had portrayed 
the character of the Bagha Singha brothers, who were village landlords, with 
sympathy and admiration. The novel gave a very clear description of how the 
tiller's land which was always termed as Bhumi (soil) was transformed by the 
colonial laws pertaining to ownership as Jami (commodity). 


Much more than an Indian opposed to an alien rule, Fakir Mohan 
analysed the effects of colonial rule and it's legal, juristic and land revenue 
systems on rural Odia life and society. The changes brought about by the 
colonial rule, generated far-reaching and lasting changes on the social and 
economic ambit. He examined how the conversion of land into a cash-and- 
carry commodity wiped out the old breed of gentle aristocratic zamindars and 
supplanted them with a new class of nouveau-riche land owners who had none 
of their sense of responsibility towards and guardianship of their tenants. 
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The class of moneylender prevalent at the time included Kumtees, 
Marwaris, Guajaratis, Bengalis, and in some pockets, Muslims. The Gujaratis 
and Marwaris were recent entrants in the rural economy of the villages in 
Odisha, they were basically traders. Ever since the start of the British 
occupation of the state, Bengali Zamindars had starting holding the sway in 
many of the villages of Balasore district. 


In the southern part of the State, Kumtees a trading community of 
Ganjam, and Danidars, controlled the grain markets. They kept sending grain 
outside the state, and then there was none. The peasants had borrowed heavily; 
some even had sold their belongings including their agricultural implements. 


The Famine exposed the frailty of the agricultural system and rural 
economy. The rural economy crumbled, the peasants had no reserve of food 
to fall back upon during the crisis. The moneylenders were reluctant to lend 
money against mortgages, as the land, the most reliable form of security had 
lost its value. The poor farmers were forced to sell their land for feeding their 
families. The well-known economist Johan Cairn described that "the legal right 
given to the cultivator to mortgage his land had reduced his to a slave of the 
moneylender." The colonial rulers were directly responsible for this situation. 
The socio-economic power of creditor and debtor was always unequal; it led 
to the subordination of the farmers to the money lenders and to the practice 
of debt-bondage. Ten years after the Famine, in 1876, Charles Crosthwaite, 
then member of the Viceroy's Counsel had demanded the abolition of Land 
sale for a fixed period. 


The moneylenders suffered too. Even normal lending to the peasants 
was a risky business for them, in the famine days it was a foregone conclusion 
that they would not get their money back. When the peasants began to take 
survival into their own hands, robberies became common, especially from 
grain merchants and moneylenders. 


A Statement of a Marwari merchant, Ramduggun Ram, recorded by 
the Famine Commission in Puri on the 21st December 1855 ran thus : 


"I am a Marwaree merchant. I have been twenty five years in Pooree. I 
deal in cloths and rice only. I have dealt in rice this year only since April. 
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Finding Rice very scarce at Pooree, I went in April to Gopalpoor, which is a 
large rice mart, and bought 100 two-maund bags of coarse Arwa rice at Rs 8 a 
bag. I brought it by cart from Gopalpoor to Rambha on the Chilika Lake; 
from Rambha to Nursinghpatna in a boat, and thence to Pooree. I sold it in 
large and small quantities at Rs 9 and Rs 9-4 a bag. It was all sold the very day 
I arrived in Pooree. 


In May I went to Gopalpoor again, and bought 100 bags at Rs 9 and Rs 
9-9 a bag and sold it at Rs 10 a bag at Pooree. I had no capital to buy mote at 
a time, otherwise I would have done so. There was no rice in the bazar. I did 
not go to Gopalpoor again till August, when I bought 100 baga at Rs 10 a bag; 
some of which was wet in transit, and some stolen. On that investment I lost 
fifty percent, so I did not import anymore. Many other merchants lost the 
same way." 


The process of papuerisation of Indian peasantry, which began during 
the British rule, has had devastating impact on the rural economy for the next 
centuries. It is an ironyof fate that farmers in today's Independent India are 
still forced to commit suicide, even after all out efforts were made to 
institutionalize rural credit. 
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Na’ Anka - Social Changes in Odisha 
Dr. Ahalya Swain 


Society is very sensitive to each and every incident and accident occurring 
within its fold and also outside it. It is a construct of human beings and is 
moved by the challenges faced by them in everyday life. The famine of 1866 
was a great catastrophe to influence each and every aspect of human life in 
Odisha. When the basic necessities of life became unavailable for months 
together, people lost their mental balance. The social habits and behaviour 
took up a new form to face the strong challenges of the time. The struggle for 
survival landed the human beings on a changed social surface. The famine of 
1866, as a whole, was a watershed in the history of Odisha. 


Odisha, as an administrative unit, was in a divided form under the British 
rule. As different parts of Odisha remained as appendages of different 
administrative divisions under the British empire, even the bliss of colonial 
rule did not reach the Odishan territories. Odisha remained neglected, backward 
and undeveloped in all aspects. Only the areas of Cuttack, Puri and Balasore 
were recognized as Orissa Division under the Bengal Presidency. As the people 
of Bengal were comparatively more educated and advanced than the people 
of Odisha, they came to create a second layer of colonialism over the latter. 
They became absentee landlords and occupants of different administrative 
Jobs available for the indigenous people in Odisha. 


Famine of 1866 


The English East India Company continued to have a commercial attitude 
towards the people of Odisha even after holding the sceptre of reign for more 
than half a century. Although Orissa Division came under the British rule in 
1803, its system of education, administration and economy remained in 
doldrums leading to an alarming state. The society was backward and almost 
closed to new ideas and experiments going on in other parts of India. The 
famine of 1866, a catastrophe of high magnitude, occurred in Odisha in such 
a condition. Although food scarcity was apparent due to the drought in 1865, 
it turned to a severe famine because of the administrative apathy and 
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infrastructural deficiency. The people of Odisha were mainly dependent on 
agriculture for their livelihood. There was no set up to manage the use of surplus 
production at the time of adversity and the people were bound to suffer in 
such cases. The British Government was following a policy of laissez faire. 
Excepting the timely collection of revenue, the government followed the policy 
non-interference in other matters of the people. As the common peasants were 
heavily oppressed by the landlords, moneylenders and British officials, they 
were usually living hand to mouth. The pattern of the society and economy 
was medieval and the administration was alien in all respects. Multi-layered 
exploitation kept up the social backwardness and financially bankruptcy in the 
common life. 


Famine was a recurrent feature in the history of nineteenth century India. 
The drought in 1865 led to the failure of crops that caused a famine in Odisha. 
The British Government took enough time to understand the gravity of the 
situation and come to the rescue. The executive had little contact with the 
masses and knew little of their need. The high officials posted in Odisha at 
that time were almost inexperienced and unaware of the area and situation. 
T.E.Ravenshaw, the Commissioner of Odisha had joined in his work in July 
1865 and could not understand the requirements of the people. His ignorance 
and negligence to take early steps aggravated the situation. G.N. Barlow, the 
Magistrate and Collector of Puri, had an experience of four years in the work 
and he responsibly discharged his duty till his departure in October 1866'. The 
people of Odisha were not conscious enough to rightly place their grievances 
before the government. There was no general newspaper or any other media to 
raise any alarm. The Christian missionaries were very much involved with the 
life of the people of Odisha at that time and they were the first to ring the bell 
of the upcoming disaster to awaken the British authorities in England before 
the government could do it.? 


Un-regulated export of rice from Odisha to Madras Presidency depleted 
stock in 18652. The road communication in Odisha was not good and especially 
with Calcutta, it was a fair weather one intersected by many un-bridged rivers. 
Communication through water was neither good to connect the hinterlands 
nor to connect Odisha with outside world. Therefore, Odisha remained out of 
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reach to receive help even when the British Government came to the rescue 


and especially in the rainy season. 


The famine-like situation was first visible in the district of Puri in about 
the middle of October 1865. Because of the scanty rainfall and anticipation for 
loss of production, the peasant became panicky. Rice became scarce and costly 
in the market. The rich people hoarded the stock and the situation worsened. 
Relief Committees collected subscriptions and came to support the people by 
providing food in December 1865”. By the end of May 1866, the whole of 
coastal Odisha was in the grip of starvation, disease, death and crime’. When 
the matter went fully out of control, the commissioner, T.E.Ravenshaw sent a 
telegram to the Government of Bengal demanding immediate import of food 
grains as the troops were starving®. The actual relief operation started in about 
the middle of June 1866 by the Board of Revenue after much reluctance to 
spend so much in such activities. Heavy rain and flood in August and September 
hindered communication and supply of food grains for relief work. That caused 
the worst phase with tremendous rise in the number of death of people. 


Relief works were organized and executed by both Government and 
private efforts. The Zamindars, the Rajas and different religious institutions 
had a great role in providing charity to the people. The Public Works Department 
provided food for work programme. In spite of all remedial measures the 
percentage of loss of population during famine was 30.81’. Due to harvesting 
of paddy crops by December 1866, the famine situation got substantially 
recovered®. But the relief work was continued to bring normalcy. Gradually 
the number of relief establishments were reduced and relief work was officially 
closed in April 1868°. 


Imact of the Famine on the Social life of the People 


The famine opened up the eye of the British authorities towards the 
condition of Odisha. It exhibited the ebb to which the condition of Odisha 
had gone and its aftermath kindled new rays of hope for reconstruction and 
reformation. From the debris of the disaster, new changes took shape which 
ultimately led to the birth of modern Odisha. The Society of Odisha was 


swept by many strong challenges during this period which resulted in drastic 
social changes. 
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Hunger in acute form does not recognize any social barrier. The Famine 
of 1866 made the people of Odisha to strive without food for days and months 
together. Extreme insecurity caused mental imbalance which made them insane 
and sometimes inhuman. The limits of society and rational judgements did 
not hold good at that time. Of course a few people tried to stick to their social 
values and norms blindly and preferred to embrace the claws of death. Society 
of Odisha, as a whole, faced a strong challenge between the period from 1865 
to 1867 due to the stark situation caused by the famine. 


The society of Odisha, before 1866, was hierarchical, feudal and 
superstitious in outlook. Although the Christian missionaries, the Brahmos 
and the Mahimites had already raised the voice of change in the society of 
Odisha, but that was quite insignificant in influencing the system. Lack of 
modern education, awareness and contact between the government and the 
governed kept the people of Odisha in utter darkness. The dominance of Bengali 
aristocracy sealed up the cap from above and kept the society inaccessible 
from the outer world. 


By October 1865, when the first paddy crop of the year did not yield 
grains, the symptom of food scarcity was observed. T.E.Ravenshaw reported 
to the Government of Bengal that grain dealers created artificial scarcity to 
earn greater profit and it could easily be averted without the interference of the 
Government!®, On the other hand Ramakay Chatterjee, the Deputy Magistrate 
of Puri, informed to the Magistrate of Puri, G.N.Barlow about the acute scarcity 
of food in almost all parts of Pun including the rural areas. The people had a 
miserable life, lived on fruits and roots of different kinds of trees and many 
people were leaving their houses with their families for Cuttack with a hope to 
get employment in Irrigation Company!''. Thus people en masse migrate to 
urban areas in search of source of living, leaving their property and social set 
up. This mass mobility brought up a social disruption in the rural life and created 
both social and economic insecurity. 


The Magistrate of Puri recommended for import of food grains to feed 
the people, but the Commissioner did not approve of it because of his lack of 
knowledge about the condition in Odisha. On the other hand, he suggested the 
local kings and zamindars to come to the rescue. Musprat, the Collector of 
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Balasore, forwarded the petitions of some zamindars for remission of revenue. 
But the petitions were rejected. The life and property of the rich class people 
received threats from the furious and hungry mobs in the villages. A zamindar 
named Netro Senapati showed a piece of paper at the police station which had 
threatened him that his house would be burnt down if he would not sell his 
rice’?. That was the state of degeneration of social psyche which was caused 
by frustration and hunger resulting in a vertical rise in the number of criminal 
cases. There was a rampant increase in the number of attacks of dacoits and 
contravention of salt laws. The jail of Balasore could not accommodate criminals 
and an additional officer was appointed with full power of a magistrate to try 
increasing number of cases’. Some helpless people committed some minor 
crimes to get a place in the prison where they could get some food to survive’. 


By November 1865, people sold all their valuable belongings to purchase 
rice which was very costly by then’. By March 1866 the people did not have 
anything in their house. Men, women and children lost all hope and belief in 
the prevalent system. They started compromising with their age-old social norm 
and status when it did not carry any relevance to the situation. They took raw 
leaves and roots of trees along with many other inedible. Without any social 
fear, they left their household to try their luck anywhere for survival. When 
the Commissioner, T.E.Ravenshaw became conscious of the reality and 
pressurized for help from the government, relief work was activated by Apnil 
1866. Relief Centres providing cooked food were opened in cities in the initial 
stage. At that time the people were already on the road. Those, who, were in 
their village fled to the cities for food. 


The people were starving for days together and survived on taking inedible 
things. When they took up a meal in the relief centre, immediately their 
stomach became upset. Many of them suffered from indigestion, cholera and 
lost their lives!®. The number of death surmounted and it occurred anywhere 
and everywhere. Dead bodies were getting gathered in heaps surrounding the 
food centres. The sweepers, belonging to a very low caste of the society, were 
allotted the duty to collect the corpses lying here and there in the bullock carts 
and to throw them in to the rivers”. A gloomy scene of desperation, death 
and dislocation of social structure prevailed all over Odisha. 
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By the end of May 1866, the Government exhibited full concern and 
it got heightened by the mid of June. But the condition of the people was 
getting worsened and death continved to take its toll in increasing number. 
Pyari Mohan Acharya, a conscious personality of the time, has described his 
own experience about the horrendous famine. According to him the towns 
were filled with sorrowful shrieks of thousands of men, women and children 
who had been reduced to mere skeletons. The crematory grounds near the 
towns and villages were full of innumerable dead bodies and upon them 
vultures and jackals feasted to their hearts’ content. People had lost their 
natural emotion and sense of reasoning out of unbearable pangs of hunger. 
Parents threw their starving children before the herds of wild animals. Some 
even ate the flesh of their own offspring to mitigate their hunger like demons. 
Social abnormalities like madness, suicide, murder and other problems had a 
substantial increase. People took snails and leaves and stems of many wild 
herbs and shrubs as food for survival!®. 


As there was registration of people in order to get access to the relief 
centres, those who did not have food coupons were deprived of food. Ananta 
Das, in his autobiography, has described how he had to take residues of food 
stuck to the plates made of leaves thrown outside relief centre in order to 
satisfy his hunger. Even he had to steal the food coupon of another person to 
get a relish of cooked food from a relief centre at Puri”. Stealing and snatching 
became usual cases in the society. There was no discrimination on the basis of 
caste and religion among the people taking food in the relief centres providing 
cooked rice (Annachhatra) to the famine-stricken people®®. 


There were some exceptions where some high caste people did not avail 
the benefit of free kitchens in the relief centres in fear of losing their caste. 
They stuck to the traditional social purity and preferred death with dignity. 
They had a social fear that if they would violate caste rules, they would suffer 
the fate of an outcaste in their future lives along with their forefathers and 
successors*!. 


People were suffering from multiple physical ailments and were suffering 
and dying like flies here and there. Medical facility was significantly insufficient 
to provide relief and remedy to those people. The number of relief centres 
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was inadequate and at unreachable distance. The behaviour of the people, who 
were there to serve, was often harsh and inhuman to the receivers of relief. 
Drinking water was also a scarcity. The policy of providing cooked food at a 
few fixed places proved to be disastrous. This forced migration of people in 
search of food. When they did not go back to their villages for days together, 
their houses got destroyed. The thatched roof was pulled off and used as fire- 
wood by the neighbours. The people did not have a house to return back at any 
point of time in the future®. 


The famine-stricken people had to undergo an unimaginable life of 
suffering and interact with unknown social forces that made them unsettled, 
uprooted and often demoralized. Some destitute women were allured to the 
profession of prostitution®. Kahnu Charan Mohanty has mentioned about the 
existence of professional prostitutes at Puri in his book Ha-Anna®. Traditional 
social relationship got detached with the scattered migration of people. 
Sometimes family members discovered one another in unknown places and in 
different condition. Something, very close to heart, was lost or snatched away 
by the cruel situation. 


During the rainy season in 1866, food materials for relief work could 
not reach Odisha because of problem of transportation due to disruption in 
road communication. The number of mortality was highest in August as a 
result of heavy rain and storm. The people, who were already having weak 
health, could not resist the cold and damp weather condition. The flood of 


August washed away the crop fields and aggravated the deplorable food 
condition. 


The people, who suffered and died in large number, were generally poor 
and belonged to low caste. They succumbed to the catastrophe very easily 
because they did not have the socio-economic strength to withstand it. The 
labourer class was the earliest and most numerous of the victims of the famine. 
Crane, an overseer of Public Works Department, visiting a village of the district 
of Puri, found out of twenty five houses only one living human being and two 
dead bodies lying unburied in their houses. In another village consisting of 


sixty families, there were only ten to twelve human beings surviving to speak 
their tale of suffering?®. 
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Beggars have no choice. The famine-stricken people adopted whatever 
mean they came across to survive without considering whether it was fair or 
foul. After the famine, they had to land on a new surface. The relief 
establishments were gradually reduced after harvesting of winter crop in 
December 1867 and closed in April 1868*’. The able-bodied people were 
provided with work to earn their livelihood. Those who had landed property, 
they came back to resume their work there. The women with children and 
having no male relatives were to remain under the custody of the government. 
Some of them were provided indoor occupation like spinning of cotton in 
their own houses. The Government took the help of the Christian missionaries 
for the rehabilitation of the orphans. Besides the orphanages of Miss Crawford 
at Jallesore, Phillips at Santipore of Balasore, there were missionary 
establishments at Cuttack, Puri and Pipili. The children, under the care of the 
missionaries, got a new lease of life. They were given education to earn livelihood 
and have a better place in the society. 


The policy of entrusting the responsibility of the orphans in the hand of 
the Christian missionaries was highly condemned by the contemporary print 
media and the posterity. It was anticipated that it would encourage conversion 
of those helpless children to Christianity. The Hindu Patriot followed by Utkal 
Dipika proposed to entrust Hindu and Muhammedan orphans to their respective 
religious establishments for rehabilitation. But as the Government was not 
practically convinced of the proposal, it had to rely on the missionaries. It was 
not surprising when these orphans constituted a new socio-economic class after 
getting educated and employed in white collared jobs. Of course most of them 
were converted to Christianity and became the strong roots for further spread 
of Christianity in Odisha®. The great havoc of 1866 unsettled the social fabric 
of Odisha in a great way. 


There was a movement to bring back the people to the caste hierarchy 
through a moderate penance®®. Prostitution as a profession had raised its 
ugly head during the famine. Minor girls had been lured to this profession 
in large number. Their number in Cuttack town was one hundred and thirty 
two. The British Government took up the step to rescue the minor girls 
below eight years of age and to rehabilitate them in missionary female 
orphanages. But the older ones were not brought back from their profession 
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as it was feared that their entry might corrupt the other inmates of the 


female orphanages®®. 


The government took up the responsibility of providing financial 
assistance to the organizations that took care of the orphans. A sum of Rupees 
three a month to each boy up to seventeen years of age and girl up to sixteen 
vears of age was granted for maintenance. The provision of financial help for 
the marriage of girls and the settlement of boys in some work was also made 
by the gpvernment®!. The rehabilitation of the paupers was made in an 
innovative way. Some of them were settled in two of the villages of Khurda at 
an estimated cost of Rupees 2200. They were supplied with bullocks, ploughs 
and seed grains”. Even the upper layer of the society was treated liberally by 
the British Government. The zamindars were provided with loan for the 
purchase of seed. The interest on it was to be collected after a period of three 
years. The revenue demand on peasants was postponed in 1866 and it was to 
be remitted in February 186733. 


The famine started due to the indifferent attitude of the British officials 
and it came to an end due to the genuine concern and benevolent efforts of the 
British Government and some private bodics. The days following the famine 
saw many progressive changes in Odisha and the society, as a whole, was 
reconstructed. Therefore, the famine of 1866 is considered as a significant 
landmark in the history of modern Odisha. The process for the establishment 
of the mental and physical shape of Odisha started in the right earnest after 
the famine. Sir Stafford Northcote, the then Secretary of State for India, admitted 
in the House of Commons, “The catastrophe is a monument of our failure, a 
humiliation to the people of this country and to those of our Indian officials 
of whom we had perhaps been little too proud. At the same time we must 
hope that we might derive from its lessons which might be of real value to 


ourselves, and that out of this deplorable evil, good of no insignificant kind 
might ultimately arise.”™ 


Social Changes following the Famine of 1866 


The famine of 1866 not only brought a thorough demographic and 
economic loss to Odisha, it also presented the misery of Odisha in the 
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international forum and raised the conscience of the alien ruling class. As a 
remedial measure, the British Government gave a serious consideration to break 
the isolation of Odisha from the world outside. Communication links through 
waterways, roads and railways were opened up to connect Odisha internally 
and also with other places of India. That had a definite influence on the mental 
horizon of the people and generated social changes. A new social awareness, 
beyond the traditional boundaries, came up to facilitate new changes. 


The development of education was given serious attention by the 
Commissioner, T.E.Ravenshaw. College education was imparted at Cuttack in 
1868. The institution, providing it, became known as Ravenshaw College, 
Cuttack. This premier institution brought higher education to the door step of 
the people of Odisha and ultimately generated novelty in their social thinking. 
Growth of press and journalism gave a vent to the new awareness germinating 
in Odisha as well as India. 


A new class of educated elites came up to give leadership and face 
challenges of the time to establish the identity of Odisha in a new form. Through 
literature and journalism, awareness was created in the grass root level of the 
society. Printed world opened up vistas of knowledge on different fields like 
politics, education, science, medicine, agriculture, sanitation, food and fashion 
that brought up a gradual! change in the attitude of the people to make it 
receptive and accommodative. An under-current of reform came from within 
the society of Odisha to establish a new era. 


Gouri Shankar Ray formed the Cuttack Printing Company in 1866 and 
made the pioneering effort in publishing the famous weekly. Fakir Mohan 
Senapati published Bodhadayini O Balasore Sambad Bahika in 1868 at Balasore. 
Many more journals were published in Cuttack and other parts of Odisha in 
the last three decades of the nineteenth century that led the path for progressive 
change in the society and polity of Odisha. 


The liberal patronage of the traditional elites like feudatory kings and 
the zamindars towards charity, education and all-round development of the 
people was commendable. The philanthropic act of the king of Dhenkanal, 
Bhagirathi Bhramarabar Mahendra Bahadur was praiseworthy in providing relief 
to the famine-affected people both inside and outside his political domain. In 
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recognition of his genuine service to the suffering masses, he was conferred 
upon the title of Maharaja by the Governor General”. The illustrious sons of 
the soil like Gouri Shankar Ray, Fakir Mohan Senapati, Pyari Mohan Acharya, 
Radhanath Ray and Madhu Sudan Rao in their writings not only gave a new 
life to Odia language and literature but also paved the way for social reforms. 
Vibrant forces were unleashed to bring up the resurgence of a strong and 


dynamic Odisha. 


Acute food insecurity and fatal threat to life made the famine- stricken 
people to drift away from things dearest to them. Frustration and helplessness 
made them to tread on unknown path crossing all social and cultural barriers. 
Spatial mobility was sometimes getting converted tu social mobility out of 
constraint. The rules of religion and caste, often, appeared meaningless and 
social relationship got shattered. Crimes became rampant. Cannibalism, a rare 
inhuman instinct, was practised that marked the epitome of absolute 
irrationalism. The vulnerable social groups like women and children had to 
undergo a process of remarkable change during famine. Women, usually, 
confined to the home and hearth, found themselves scattered on unknown 
roads, relief centres and many other jobs they had never dreamt of. Outdoor 
life of the women was a great social change caused by the famine. Even in 
relief and rehabilitation centres, they were employed in different works like 
spinning, cooking food and many other social services. Women’s taking up 
Jobs outside was a new social role performed as a matter of necessity. The 
intensity of social change was drastic in the case of famine-stricken orphans. 
They had a completely new life under the care and guidance of the Christian 
missionaries. Gradually they got drifted away from the core of their own social 
norms and had a structurally new educational, economic and religious status. 


There was enough fluidity in the field of religion during the famine. 
Religious rigidity was highly challenged and got slackened. When simplicity 
and honesty did not deliver justice to them, the people lost faith in the virtues 
of traditional socio-religious system. The challenge to their very existence made 
them, sometimes, ambivalent to the purity of traditional norms and values. 
The response, which came in their mind, made them opened to the changing 
environment in social life. Spread of Christianity gained strong ground, because 
the Christian missionaries touched the sensitive issues in the grass root level 
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and reached out to meet the bare necessities of the people at the earliest. By 
giving a new life and hope to the famine-stricken people, they won their heart 
and mind. As a natural corollary, many people were converted to Christianity. 
Some of the converted Christians took up evangelical work with a strong zeal. 
Some took up the pastoral work, some others became teachers in the missionary 
schools, some were engaged in press work and all were imbued with a new 
outlook and sense of purpose?®, 


The Brahmo movement had already entered into Odisha by 1866, but it 
gained more ground during and after the famine. That indicates the changing 
socio-religious attitude of some urban elites and their search for indigenous 
rational alternatives. Prasanna Kumar Ganguli started a Brahmo Samaj at Puri 
with about eighteen members in 1866. By the 1890’s, various branches of 
Brahmo Samaj came up at Cuttack, Balasore and Puri. The Brahmo exponents 
were mainly educated elites and they played a seminal role in re-interpreting 
Indian thought, tradition, culture and history in response to European criticism”. 


Mahima movement originated in the soil of Odisha and attracted the 
suffering downtrodden to its fold. It appealed to the sentiments of poor and 
simple rural folk. During the famine of 1866, the followers of Mahima faith 
took up the cause of helping the suffering people earnestly. The people suffering 
from the pangs of starvation and mental conflict sought solace in the Mahima 
faith. That relieved the aggrieved soul undergoing the trauma and social 
insecurity caused by the catastrophic famine. 


The society of Odisha, gradually, opened up to the changes outside after 
the famine. The ideas and practices, which had already entered into India, 
influenced the people of Odisha. The local publications in the regional language 
generated awareness and reformation in the minds of the people. Rigidity in 
caste system and observation of socio-religious superstitions was strictly not 
adhered to. Child marriage and polygamy were discouraged. The concept of 
widow remarriage was being propagated by the Brahmo exponents. Interest 
was gaining ground for western education, higher education, technical education 
and female education. Food habit was also getting changed. Taking leaves and 
stems of some plants continued to be the diets even after the famine. 
Beforehand, it was a taboo to take vegetables of foreign origin. But, gradually, 
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Indians accepted potato, cabbage, carrot and other such vegetables as food?! 
and Odisha followed it. The trend of social behaviour and thought process in 
Odisha was getting connected to that of India. 


Thus the society of Odisha underwent a revolutionary change during 
the famine of 1866 and immediately after it. A new Odisha was emerging 
from the debris caused by the disaster and death that shook the very root of its 
existence. Society was getting reconstructed with the change in its material 
and moral contents. After decades of decadence, the process of development 
became drastic in undoing the injustice thrust upon Odisha by the 
unsympathetic administration. There was the assertion of a strong sense of 
Odia identity which ultimately led to the birth of a separate province of Odisha 
in the long run. The society became accommodative to forthcoming progressive 
reforms and changes. A new opportunity emerged from the worst adversity of 
1866 in the history Odisha. 
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Cecil Beadon 
Villian or Villified ? 


Anil Dhir 


In 1835, Sir Robert Peel nominated Lord 
Heytesbury as the Governor-General of India, but 
the Tory government fell before he could take up 
the post. Heytesbury never came to India, but in 
the short period that the Bengal Civil Service had 
been placed by the court of directors at his 
disposal, he appointed his eighteen year old Eton 
educated nephew, Cecil Beadon to the cadre. 


Beadon reached India in 1836 and spent the 
first few years in the administration of different 


Sir Cecil Beadon 
districts. In 1843, while serving as the magistrate of Governor of Bengal 


Murshidabad, he was promoted to be the Under 

Secretary to the government of Bengal. From that on he had a meteoric career 
rise and held important positions in the Bengal Presidency. In 1850, he was 
selected by James Broun-Ramsay, 1st Marquis of Dalhousie to represent the 
Bengal presidency on a commission on the postal system. He then held in 
succession the posts of Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Secretary to 
the Government of India in the home department, foreign secretary, member 


of the council of the governor-general (1860-2), and finally that of lieutenant- 
governor of Bengal (1862-6). 


He was the blue eyed boy of three successive Governors-Generals, Lord 
Hardinge, Lord Dalhousie and Lord Canning. In 1847, Lord Hardinge 
appointment him as Secretary to the Board of Salt, Customs, and Opium. 
During Lord Dalhousie tenure, it was known that Beadon was the only man in 
the country who had any influence over him. Lord Dalhousie placed the greatest 
reliance upon Beadon's judgment. Lord Canning promoted Beadon to the post 
of Foreign Secretary, and afterwards recommended him for the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of Bengal. During the major part of the Sepoy Mutiny, Beadon 
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had been the Home Secretary, and had to share much unpopularity. It was 
alleged that Beadon under-estimated the gravity of the crisis. It was alleged 
that many of the most harsh and inhuman measures adopted for dealing with 
the mutineers originated from Beadon and the success of such measures made 
him immensely popular among the Englishmen in India. 


The early sign of the impending doom was apprehended by G.N.Barlow, 
the Collector of Puri in October 1865 itself. At the commencement of the 
scarcity which preceded the actual famine, Barlow had written a series of letters 
to Ravenshaw, Commissioner of Orissa asking him to apply to Calcutta for 
remissions of rent as the rice crop was not an eighth of the nominal average. 
He had also asked for import of rice from Burma and elsewhere. Ravenshaw’s 
representations were curtly rejected by the Board of Revenue as “inadmissible”. 


In the last week of January 1866, Ravenshaw telegraphed an urgent 
demand for help in kind, as by then money was of little use. His telegram read: 
“Famine relief is at a standstill. Public Works Department refuses to advance 
money to collectors to purchase rice. Pooree must get rice from elsewhere. 
May I authorize advance for this purpose for Cuttack, Balasore, and Pooree” 


The reply of the Board, sent by telegram without consulting the 
Lieutenant-Governor Beadon was coldly cruel: “The Government declines to 
import rice into Pooree. If the market favours importers, rice will find its 
way to Pooree without Government interference, which can only do harm. 
All payments for labour employed to relieve the present distress are to be in 
cash.” Even wages in kind were prohibited, though the Board knew well that 
money had become useless. 


During his weeklong visit to Orissa from the February 13 to the 19, Beadon 
visited Puri and Cuttack, but failed to comprehend the crisis. It was the first 
visit my any Lieutenant Governor to Orissa. He did not attaché any importance 
to the complaints of the people about the severe and widespread distress. He 
was not apprised of the seriousness of famine by Ravenshaw and came to the 
conclusion that the crisis was temporary. At the Durbar at Cuttack, Beadon 
expressed the opinion that the Government should not try to control the prices. 
“If I were to attempt to do this, I should consider myself no better than a 
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dacoit or a thief,” he said. So convinced was Beadon of his appraisal, that after 
his return from Orissa, he ordered complete stopping of privately funded relief 
efforts being made by the citizenry and benevolent groups of Calcutta. 


Describing Beadon’s visit, Sir Stafford Northcote had later quipped, 
“though the melancholy loss of life might be due to natural causes, there had 
been a most unfortunate want of foresight and energy on the part of those who 
were charged with administration of the province and that some grave errors 
of judgment had been committed.” 


The worsening ground situation forced Barlow to write a full report to 
his Commissioner Ravenshaw, who instead of dealing with, went into the 
hinterlands for a long tour. By the end of May the distress had reached So 
tremendous a height that Ravenshaw “found the troops and Government 
establishments on the point of starvation” and telegraphed urgently for rice. 


Beadon had meanwhile left for Darjeeling, his health being severely 
impaired in the tropical clime of Calcutta. Reports of the worsening situation 
reached him and he was compelled to return, but after a few days stay he 
returned to Darjeeling once again. At a time when the head of the government 
should have been at the capital or should have been visiting the afflicted districts, 
his absence inflicted upon his reputation a blow from which he never recovered. 


The report of a Famine Commission, afterwards appointed under the 
orders of the Secretary of State, was highly unfavourable to Beadon. He had 
been conferred the Knight Commander of the Star of India a few months 
earlier. The English press was highly critical of his role. A few months later he 
left India, his brilliant reputation overshadowed, and his health seriously 
impaired by the anxieties of the later years of his official life. Beadon survived 


his return to England rather more than thirteen years. He died on 18 July 1880 
in his sixty-fifth year. 


If the British Government had learnt any lesson from the calamity, it 
was that no extent of service, experience or official reputation could justify 
the selection of an Englishman trained only in India for a Governorship or a 


Viceroyalty on his own ground. The sheer lack of empathy of the British rulers 
was exposed. 
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Beadon’s complicity and mishandling of the Famine was best expressed 
in The Spectator of 6 July 1867 in an article titted THE FAMINE IN ORISSA. 


“If Parliament separates without punishing the officials who are mainly 
responsible for the Famine in Orissa, at least by a solemn vote of censure, it will grossly 
neglect its duty. That catastrophe, a catastrophe which, alike in extent and degree of 
horror, is almost without a parallel since the birth of Christ, has been traced home to 
the ignorant negligence of four civilians, all in the service of a parliamentary department, 
and if the House of Commons lets them pass unscathed it will abdicate one of the 
noblest of its functions, that of protecting Her Majesty's unrepresented subjects. The 
Jour are Sir Cecil Beadon, late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and the three members 
of the Calcutta Board of Revenue. Under the orders of the Secretary for India, without 
which the Government of India would have done nothing, a Commission was appointed 
to inquire into the Orissa Famine, and its report, with the Lieutenant-Governor’s defence, 
and the Viceroy's comments on both, have been presented to Parliament. We venture to 
say no documents more deeply incriminatory of public officers were ever laid upon the 
table of the House of Commons.” 


The Illustrated Times published from London carried an interesting 
editorial on August 10, 1867. 


“Upon the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, Sir Cecil Beadon, all the evidence 
seems to throw the blame primarily and mainly. He visited the districts affected at an 
early period of the calamity, and while there was yet time to take steps to meet the 
emergency and stay the ravages of famine; he received warnings of the state of things 
that was impending; he has agents through whom he could have obtained the dullest 
information; and yet he determined to do nothing. We are not disposed to visit too 
heavily upon an old and tried public servant the sins of omission of which he has been 
guilty; and it is some excuse for sir Cecil that his health was at the servant the sins of 
omission on which he has been guilty, and it is some excuse for Sir Cecil that his health 
was at the time broken. With an enfeebled frame, he may have been physically unequal 
to the task of grappling with so grave an emergency. But then he ought not to have 
retained his posit when incapable of discharging the duties attached to it. He should 
either have resigned at once or delegated his authority to more vigorous hands.” 


“It is true, also, that Sir Cecil Beadon and his subordinates may have been 
misled to some extent by the fact that, famines being of periodicals occurrence in Some 
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part or other of India, the cry of “Wolf, wolf !” has sometimes been raised when there 
was little real justification for it. We know how such a cry operates among ourselves, 
and ought, therefore to make some allowance for the incredulity—even spineless—of 
Indian officials. Some years ago, tales of “agricultural distress” were so dinned into 
the public ear, without real cause, that no one paid heed to them. Irish famines are so 
often brought before our notice that we are apt to doubt their existence. Hop-growers are 
So regularly represented as ruined every year, and yet still go on growing hops ,that it is 
difficult to believe that the ruin is genuine. So it may have been in India as regarded the 
scarcity of food in Orissa. It was not deemed So serious as was alleged and as events 
have proved that it really was. Hence the inaction of Sir Cecil Beadon and his colleagues 
in the government of the province. They thought it was a renewal of the cry of “wolf” 
when there was no wolf that had often been heard before. But these things are only 
feeble excuses at the best.” 
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Dadabhai Naoroji 
The Theory of Drain 


Prakash Mishra 


“More than 20 years earlier a small band of Hindu students and thoughtful 
gentlemen used to meet secretly to discuss the effects of British rule in India. The 
home charges and the transfer of capital from India to England in various shapes, 
and the exclusion of the children of the country from any share or voice in the 
administration of their own country, formed the chief burden of their complaint.” 
Dadabhai Naoroji at the East Indian Association, London on 2°“ May 1867. 


“It is impossible to avoid remarking two facts as peculiarly striking, first the richness 
of the country surveyed, and second, the poverty of its inhabitants.” 

Montgomery Martin, Member of the East India Association, on the 

1807-1814 survey of Bengal and Behar in his book “Eastern India” 1835. 


The ‘Theory of Drain’ was not the invention 
of Dadabhai Naoroji. In 1776, Adam Smith, in 
his work “The Wealth of Nations”, described the 
British rulers of India as ‘plunderers of India’. In 
1857 Karl Marx too had used almost the same 
words as used by Dadabhai to describe the drain. 
Dadabhai, through his theory of drain, aroused 
the feeling of economic nationalism. From the 
19th century onwards, the drain of wealth from 
India to England took the form of the deficit of 
the surplus of exports over imports. 


The Orissa Famine served as a wakeup call 
to educated Indians about the effect of British 
rule on India. The fact that during the Orissa 
famine, India exported more than 200 million pounds of rice to Great Britain 
even while more than a million succumbed to hunger outraged Indian 
nationalists. Dadabhai Naoroji used this as evidence to develop the Drain 
Theory, the idea that Britain was enriching itself by “sucking the lifeblood out 
of India”. 


Dadabhai Naoroji 
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In May 1867, one year into the Great Orissa Famine, Dadabhai Naoroji 
put forth the idea that Britain was extracting wealth from India and bleeding it 
dry. In his paper titled ‘England’s Debt to India’, Dadabhai ruled that out of 
the revenues raised in India, nearly one-fourth was siphoned out of the country 
and was added to the resources of England. The drain was the basic cause of 
India’s poverty and the fundamental evil of British rule in India. 


Statistical methods and standardized techniques of national income 
calculation were in their nascent stages. There were different opinions on the 
volume and extent of wealth transferred to England from India, but there was 
a general consensus of the continuous drain of wealth from India to England. 


Dadabhai Naoroji dedicated his life to propagation of the Drain Theory 
and launched a vigorous campaign against what was considered by him to be 
the fundamental evil of British rule in India. In 1880, he argued: “it is not 
pitiless operations of economic laws but it is the thoughtless and pitiless actions of the 
British policy, it is the pitiless eating of India’s substance in India, and the further 
pitiless drain to England. In short it is a pitiless perversion of economic laws by the 
bleeding to which India is subjected that is destroying India.” 


While demanding Swaraj, Naoroji had said: “Indians were British citizens 
with a birthright to be free; every right to claim an honorable fulfillment of our British 
pledged rights... It is futile to tell me that we must wait till all the people are ready. The 
British people did not wait for their parliament. Self government ts the only and chief 
remedy. In self government is our hope, strength and greatness.” 


The Drain Theory propagated the denudation of India’s productive capital 
and its agriculture and industries. The theory was the high water mark of the 
pationalist's leader’s comprehensive economic analysis of the colonial situation. 
Through the Drain Theory, the exploitative character of the British rule was 
exposed. Dadabhai questioned the very economic essence of imperialism. 


Naoroji raised questions on the official estimates of the national income 
that was put up by the British rulers. The only paper that reported on these 
vital aspects was the “The Indian Economist”, Naoroji regarded this information 
as insufficient and misleading. He pointed out that unless complete information 
about the “average annual income per head and the requirements of labourers to live 
in working health and not as a starved beast of burden” was supplied every year, it 
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was useless to make unsounded statement that India was progressing. 


>» 

On the basis of the official data, Naoroji himself calculated the per capita 
income for the years 1867-70 at Rs. 20 oniy per annum. On the other hand, the 
basic requirements of an ordinary labourer, as calculated by him were about 
Rs. 34 per annum. He said that even the criminals in jail were better off, the 
amount spent on them per annum was more. 


There were classes of Indians who benefitted from the prevalent British 
system and hence helped it flourish. There rajas, maharajas, nawabs, zamindars, 
mahajans, banias and sahukars enjoyed the sectarian economic appeasement 
by the colonial masters. The high and middle classes got a lion’s share, while 
the poor masses could not get even their basic necessities of life. This growing 
disparities of income was pointed out by Naoro]ji, he spoke of two Indians-one 
the prosperous and the other poor. The prosperous India was the India of the 
British and their cronies, while the poor India was the India of the Indians. 


Dadabhai blamed the military expenditure of the British as one of the 
reasons of the rising poverty. In 1870, Gladstone himself had admitted that 
India was “too much burdened.” Naoroji had suggested that the military 
expenditure should be curtailed and that England should pay her share for the 
maintenance of British army in India. Under the British rule, India had the 
costliest administration in the world. 


Large remittances were made by European serving officials in India. They 
were paid fat salaries and handsome pensions. The non-official Europeans too 
repatriated their profits to England. The money sent out of India came back as 
British capital. In his writings, Naoroji often quoted F.J.Shore, J.B.Norton, 
Robert Knought, Sir George Campbell and many others who had opined that 
India was getting from bad to worse; and the poverty of the country and its 
people had gone up to “an extent almost unparalleled”. He had rubbished the 
theory that India and its agriculture were dependent on Nature, a gamble in 
the hands of the monsoon. He had said “If India did not progress under the 
Englishmen there was no justification for their existence here”. 


Naoroji compared the British with the various foreign invaders who had 
ruled India for years. He said that the plunderers of India’s wealth by their 
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invasions were better than the British rulers. He said, “ The former rulers were like 
butchers hacking here and there, but the English with their scientific scalpel cut to the 
very heant..... there is no wound to be seen, and soon the plaster of the high talk of 
civilisation, progress and what not covers up the wound.” 


He had made suggestions for measures to remove India’s poverty and to 
reduce the disparity between the rulers and those ruled. He advocated that 
Indians and Englishmen should be paid equal salary for the same type of job. 
Regarding the Britishers employed in India and the Indians employed in England, 
he suggested that a fair and reasonable apportionment between the two should 
be made. Pensions should be abolished as the Britishers were paid very high 
salaries. 


From the 1833 onwards, London had clearly stated that the native Indians 
should have perfect equality with the British citizens, and should not be debarred 
by reason of their origin or place of birth from holding place or office which 
they deserved. This was reiterated both by Acts of Parliament and Royal 
Proclamations. Unfortunately, these solemn promises had never been fulfilled. 
The native people were badly taxed, exploited and kept under a bad form of 
government. 


The Queen, in her Proclamation after the Mutiny, promised that the 
native Indians should be freely admitted to offices and to “the duties of which 
they might be qualified by their education, ability and integrity to discharge.” 
There was not the slightest necessity that Indians must suffer in order that 
England might gain. Lord Salisbury had described this in later years as a ‘political 
hypocnsy’. 


Naoroji had written: “Even an ocean, if it lost some water every-day, which 
never returned to it, would be dried up in time, under similar conditions, wealthy 
England even would be soon reduced to poverty.” 
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THE FAMINE IN ORISSA 
As reported in 


THE SPECTATOR (London) 
6 JULY 1867, Page 6 


If Parliament separates without punishing the officials who are mainly 
responsible for the Famine in Orissa, at least by a solemn vote of censure, it 
will grossly neglect its duty. That catastrophe, a catastrophe which, alike in 
extent and degree of horror, is almost without a parallel since the birth of 
Christ, has been traced home to the ignorant negligence of four civilians, all in 
the service of a parliamentary department, and if the House of Commons lets 
them pass unscathed it will abdicate one of the noblest of its functions, that of 
protecting Her Majesty’s unrepresented subjects. The four are Sir Cecil Beadon, 
late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and the three members of the Calcutta 
Board of Revenue. 


Under the orders of the Secretary for India, without which the 
Government of India would have done nothing, a Commission was appointed 
to inquire into the Orissa Famine, and its report, with the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
defence, and the Viceroy’s comments on both, have been presented to 
Parliament. We venture to say no documents more deeply incriminatory of 
public officers were ever laid upon the table of the House of Commons. The 
Commission was composed of civilians, men bound by esprit de corps, by 
interest, by an inexorable etiquette, to bear as gently as possible on members 
of their own service, and its head and reporter was Mr. George Campbell, a 
man as able and as hard as his uncle, the late Lord Chancellor, about the last 
man in India to defer to any popular cry, or avoid exposing any popular 
exaggeration. Their report is gentle and moderate to the full official degree, yet 
even they admit, in so many words, that the labourers of Orissa, the class 
below the yeomen, seem to have perished en masse of hunger, that the 
statements made by public officers and private individuals as to the horrors of 
the famine were substantially correct, and that the official estimate of seven 
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hundred thousand deaths from hunger and its consequences in Orissa alone, 
exclusive of the deaths in the hill and jungle districts, is, at all events, no 
exaggeration. Their statement upon this point is so judicially calm that we 
give the precise words. After stating that “ no accounts of the extent and 
severity of the famine generally have been, we might also say could be, 
exaggerated,” and that the Commissioner of the province estimates the- 
mortality at one-fourth the entire population, and that this population is not 
below three millions, they continue :—” Thee Lieutenant-Governor has 
recently estimated the mortality at one-fifth of the population, but we are 
not informed of the grounds of that estimate, nor can we attempt to say 
which is nearest to the truth. The police have made some rough returns by 
counting houses lately and now occupied, but they can be little relied on. We 
can only say that the mortality has been, without doubt, enormous. Perhaps 
some of those- who have witnessed the most horrible scenes, may be inclined 
to take a more gloomy view of the destruction than will be borne out when 
the survivors have settled down again in quiet and comfort. We do not think 
that the appearance of the country generally warrants any estimate of the 
loss of one-half the population; and even one-fourth might seem too high an 
estimate, if it referred to able-bodied adults only in the parts of the country 
which we have seen. It cannot be there said that one-fourth of the land has 
generally ceased to be cultivated, nor probably that one-fourth of the families 
have ceased to exist. But, on the other hand, the mortality has un- doubtedly 
been so great among the old and the young of so many families which have 
escaped total destruction, and in so many parts the great mass of the proper 
labouring population (as distinguished from farming ryots) seems to have 
been really so much swept from the face of the earth, that we cannot take on 
ourselves to say that the estimate of one-fourth is too high, even in parts 
which have not suffered much from the floods of 1866.” 


Nothing like this has occurred in India in this century, nothing like it in 
a civilized country since the birth of Christ. Imagine one-fourth of the 
population of Scotland to have died of hunger, and our readers may form a 
faint and under-coloured idea of the calamity which fell upon a British province 
for which Parliament is as responsible as for Scotland. The famine began to 
be expected by officers on the spot in October, 1865, when Mr. Barlow, 
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collector and magistrate of Pooree, that is, Prefect of the most important 
county in the province, and the only official warmly praised by all concerned, 
began to warn Mr. Ravenshaw, Commissioner of Orissa, and apply to Calcutta 
for remissions of rent, on the ground that the rice crop was not an eighth of 
the nominal average, representations curtly rejected by the Board of Revenue 
as. “inadmissible.” 


This Board, it must be remembered, is the “Treasury” of Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa, and in the words of the Viceroy, primarily responsible for the 
suggestion of any exceptional measures required by the condition of the 
country. Even at this time, serious stoppages of sales of grain were reported, 
but the Board ordered that ‘no interference with the course of trade” should 
be sanctioned, that is, that nothing whatever should be done. The attention of 
the Lieutenant- Governor was, however, attracted to the reports, and the Board 
circulated a document which they intended to be a kind of Code for the 
guidance of their officers in time of scarcity. A more wonderful document was 
never penned even by Bengal civilians. But for the horrors it occasioned it 
would be worthy a place in one of Mr. Dickens’s rhapsodies on the art of 
misgoverning. The Board direct that in the event of mere “ scarcity “ the retail 
prices of each district shall be regularly published, among a population who 
cannot read, and that work shall be found for labourers, who are to be paid 
only in cash,—which would not buy the non-existent food,—bat that “ if 
famine,” i.e., death from hunger, “actually supervenes, the chief, if not the 
only reliance, must be upon the efforts of local private liberality,” that is, the 
subscriptions of a few landlords, which even, if given, would buy nothing. It is 
“of the utmost consequence to wean the people of this country of their habit 
of relying upon Government for help,” every landlord, that is, being expected 
to do his duty except the big one, the State, which not only owns five-sixths of 
Orissa, but was at this moment refusing with curt callous- ness all demands 
for remission or postponement of rental. This, however, is nothing to what 
followed. The local reports became worse and worse, and the Board of Revenue, 
stirred at last to its shallow depths, formally prohibited inquiries into the 
condition of the people. We again quote the words of the Commission, “On 
the collector of Pooree’s application, with the Commissioner’s orders upon it 
coming before the Board, they negatived it in very decided terms. They regretted 
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that the Commissioner had instructed the collector to enter upon any 
investigation of claims of zamindars to remission, as such inquiries tended to 
raise expectations which, not being realized, must result in discontent and 
disaffection. No remissions were to be granted, and all hope of receiving any 
was to be positively barred. On receipt of the Board’s orders, the Commissioner 
desired the collector to observe that the Board had disapproved of the 
permission even to satisfy himself of actual loss in Zamindari estates, expressed 
his entire concurrence in the orders, directed the collector to consider them 
final and conclusive and to cancel his proceedings, and sent a copy of the 
orders to the other collectors for their guidance.” 


Again, in the end of January Mr. Ravenshaw telegraphed an urgent 
demand for help in kind, representing money as of little use. “Famine relief is 
at a standstill; Public Works Department refuses to advance money to collectors 
to purchase rice. Pooree must get rice from elsewhere. May I authorize advance 
for this purpose for Cuttack, Balasore, and Pooree”. The reply of the Board, 
sent by telegram without consulting the Lieutenant-Governor, was coldly cruel, 
“The Government declines to import rice into Pooree. If the market favours 
importers, rice will find its way to Pooree without Government interference, 
which can only do harm. All payments for labour employed to relieve the 
present distress are to be in cash.” Even wages in kind were prohibited, though 
the Board knew well that money had become useless. 


These orders daunted the local officials. Their promotion and their 
characters depended upon the Board of Revenue, they knew that the Board 
would never forgive a zeal which cost money, and they desisted for months 
from remonstrances which only brought down on themselves rebuke. Even 
Mr. Barlow, the only official fairly awake to the danger, “threw himself into 
public works,” trusting against his own conviction that the Board might be 
right, and that if the people received much wages they would be able to buy 
some grain. For weeks there was dead silence, and then at last, “ early in May, 
an extreme pitch of misery having been reached,” Mr. Barlow could stand it 
no longer, and addressed a full report to his commissioner, Mr. Ravenshaw, 
who instead of dealing with it departed for the jungles of the interior, so that 
the demand was another month in reaching Calcutta. He, however, at last 
supported Mr. Barlow, though, still unable to comprehend the imminence of 
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the danger, he asked only for a grant of 50L month to each district. No rice 
was sent, and by 28th May the distress had reached so tremendous a height 
that the Commissioner “found the troops and Government establishments on 
the point of starvation” —imagine that in a military monarchy —and 
telegraphed urgently for rice. Only six days before this telegram arrived, the 
Board had definitively refused to sanction any importation of rice, agreeing 
only to institute further local inquires, and had summarily rejected a demand 
telegraphed from Balasore, by its official chief, in these words,” Rice required 
for free distribution to about 3,000 starving of all ages. Might be sent to mouth 
of Balasore river, and could be unladen by aid of sloops of this port.” Moreover, 
they had on their Board only one member, Mr. Schalch, who personally knew 
Orissa, and they took the opportunity in this very May, when Calcutta is broiling 
hot, to depute him not to Orissa, but to Darjeeling ; to send him, that is, on full 
pay, to a pleasant hill station, where croquet is possible, and one thinks of 
broiling plains and people dying of starvation as passed nightmares. Telegram 
after telegram followed, each more urgent than the last, but it was not until a 
peremptory order had been received from the Lieutenant-Governor, that the 
Board, sorely against its will, consented to send one cargo, and on the 9th June 
they, as the Viceroy notices, actually refused to obey Sir Cecil Beadon’s order 
to increase the supply. We give the Commissioner’s words “On the 9th of 
June, the Lieutenant-Governor, having asked the Government of India for the 
balance of the North-West Famine Fund, authorized the Board to arrange for 
the importation of another two lakhs’ worth of rice into Orissa ; but the Board 
replied,—’ Your telegram received. The Board does not think it necessary to 
order more rice from Rangoon at present. They will wait to see the effect of 
what has been done already, and of the rains, which may be expected daily. 
Another cargo of 20,000 mounds destined for Bourbon has been offered to 
them upon a guarantee, and they will accept it if prices do not fall at once.” 
The rice sent was sent chiefly in country boats, though there were plenty of 


‘“ 


steam-tugs, “ there being,” say the Commissioners, “ some lingering fear of 
unremunerative expense,” and in August for want of rice Balasore “suffered 
terrible extremities.” In June “all Orissa was plunged in one universal famine 
of extreme severity. Although there never were such crowds of starving people 
and such mortality in the town of Cuttack as in Balasore and Bhudruk, the 


state of that district, in which famine had been so recently discovered, was 
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already as bad as possible. Mr. Kirkwood says that in June, at Taldunda, the 
distress could not be exaggerated; it was impossible to keep any sort of order 
among the famishing crowd, and for miles round you heard their yell for food.’ 
The relief afforded by importation was as yet extremely small, in fact, except 
in the town of Balasore, hardly appreciable.” The rice in almost all oases arrived 
too late, feeding centres were few, the people had lost the strength to travel far 
for food, the rice, even in this extremity, was sold lest the Board should lose its 
revenue, and the people died in heaps. The Commissioners repudiate the Board’s 
defence about caste, proving that the people were far beyond the influence of 
prejudices, which, indeed, as every tribe makes and waives its own caste rules, 
could not have been operative in any perceptible degree. Up to Ist September, 
one clear twelvemonth after the famine had set in, half a year after its existence 
had been fully recognized, only 5,120,000 Ib of rice had reached Orissa, to 
feed a population of three millions, that is, less than 2 lb a head. And Orissa is 
opposite Arakan, the rice granary of Asia, and as the Commissioners admit 
there was ample means of transport. Well may General Durand, military 
Member of Council, and one of the ablest servants of the Indian Government, 
say it “ is clear the appalling nature of the famine was as little realized as was 
the principle that the first duty of a Government is the preservation of the 
lives of its people,” more especially, we may add, of a foreign government 
supported by the sabre, and wielding an absolute authority over a brimming 
exchequer. Only one of two explanations can be offered for the conduct of the 
Board. Either they deliberately thought it better that Orissa should perish than 
that the Treasury should spend money—a supposition we of course reject, 
though it is the one Hindoos will believe—or they were, from want of 
imagination, incompetent to prevent, to understand, or to remedy a famine. In 
either case their dismissal from offices in which they have so completely failed 
is the least punishment the justice of Parliament can award. 


But how of their superiors acted, there are two points to be noted, to the 
credit of the Lieutenant-Governor, on whom the responsibility immediately 
rests. He woke up to the need of rice a little before his Board, and when once 
aware of the famine, i.e., after the people had perished, he acted with energy. 
But he incessantly informed the Viceroy that everything had been done that 
could be done ; he “did not inquire narrowly into the sufficiency of his measures,” 
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and no reasonable man can doubt that the Viceroy’s decision—a decision 
endorsed by every Member of Council is too lenient for the occasion. 


“We are convinced that, if the extent and imminence of the danger 
had been brought home to the Lieutenant-Governor, no officer in the service 
of Her Majesty would have been more forward in exertions or personal 
sacrifices for the sake of mitigating or averting it. But it would appear that, 
until comparatively late in the history of these events, the head of the Bengal 
Government laboured under what may be described as an incapacity to believe 
in disaster ; and we think that the result of this frame of mind was that he 
neglected warnings which were not obscure, and wasted valuable opportunities 
both of inquiry and of action. We, of course, admit it to be uncertain what 
number of the lives which have been lost could have been saved by human 
efforts promptly applied. The records of similar calamities would seem to 
show that, under any circumstances, there must have been very great loss of 
life. But we have the satisfaction of knowing that, on the occasion of those 
calamities, the foresight and diligence exhibited by the local representatives 
of the British Government were not unworthy of the emergencies which had 
arisen. We regret that we cannot make the same statement of the Lieu- tenant- 
Governor of Bengal, so far as relates to the later months of 1865 and the 
earlier months of 1866.” 


There is no one save Sir Stafford Northcote and Parliament to pass a 
similar opinion upon the Viceroy, but he deserves it at least as much. He, not 
Sir Cecil, is responsible for India ; he, not the Revenue Board, is required to 
deal with exceptional cases ; he, not Lord Cranborne, ought to have ordered 
full inquiry. His defence throughout his minutes is that he was alarmed about 
Orissa, that he pressed the matter on the Government of Bengal, and that he 
offered to sanction any amount of outlay, but beyond this he did nothing. He 
took no initiative, sent out no officer from his own Court, issued no peremptory 
orders, demanded no direct reports, did no one of the hundred things which, 
had Orissa been in revolt, he would undoubtedly have done. He permitted a 
professional and official etiquette to prevent his own action under circumstances 
where he himself suspected that action to be needful, and cannot escape the 
censure which on the same grounds he awards to men whose action he had the 
power to over-ride, and whose deficiencies it was his duty to supply. If the 
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British Government learns any lesson from the calamity, it is that no extent of 
service, no degree of natural capacity, no amount of official reputation can 
justify the selection of an Englishman trained only in India for a Governorship 
or a Vice- royalty on his own ground. India does not contain two abler or two 
kindlier men than Sir John Lawrence and Sir Cecil Beadon, and Onssa perished 


while they looked feebly on. 
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Some important references from the 
Famine Commission Report 


The Great Orissa Famine-1866 (Na’ Anka Durbhikshya) 


1. Constitution of the Commission and submission of the report 


The Secretary of State for India ordered and enquiry on 19® October 
1866 to go into the causes, circumstances and effect of the famine of 1866 
and suggest preventive measures for future recurrence of a similar disaster. 


Accordingly, a three member enquiry commission was appointed. Sir G. 
Campbell was the Chairman, Colonel W. E. Morton and H.L. Dampire were 
members. The Commission started its work in December, 1866 and submitted 
its report on 6® April, 1867. 


2. Lieutenant Governor of Bengal and Collectors of the affected districts 


Sir Cecil Beadon - Lieutenant Governor of Bengal 


(i) Mr. Barlow Collector, Pooree 
(11) Mr. Muspartt Collector, Balasore 
(111) Mr. Cornell/Mr. W.J. Money Collectors, Cuttack 


3. Geographical distribution of Orissa during 1866 


The proper province of Orissa was about 200-250 miles of length 
estimated to be of the district of Pooree-2697 sq miles, Cuttack-3062 sq miles 
and Balasore- 1890 sq miles. All these three districts, Pooree, Cuttack and 
Balasore were under the Bengal Presidency. Ganjam district was under the 
Mardas Presidency (Para 36). 


4. People and their Livelihoods 


Agriculture was the main occupation of the people and rice was the 
staple food crop in the state. Like most people in India, not inhabitants of 
towns, Odisha people were also more or less agricultural. As many of them 
had patches of land, not enough for their subsistence, they chiefly depend on 
working for others. Some of the people went to Calcutta and they everywhere 
did the ordinary work of Coolie Labourers, but they may be principally described 
as agricultural labourers (Para 49-50). 
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5. History of early famine in Orissa 


Historical records show that Odisha has at various times suffered from 
terrible famine. Great famines are said to have occurred on the 14", 15® and 
16® centuries in the reigns of Raja Kahil Indro Deo, Raja Rai Ooryah and 
Raja Pertab Rudra Deo. The great Bengal famine of 1770 was felt grievously 
in Odisha, and a few years inter in 1771-75, another great scarcity is stated to 
have occurred. (Para 51-52) 


6. Communication 


The state of internal communication at the time of the British conquest 
has been well described by My. Toynbee in his “Sketch of the History of 
Orissa”- “when we took the province in 1803, there was not a road in the 
modern sense of the word, in existence. What were then called roads were 
mere fair-weather cart-tracks without bridges and without proper ferry 
arrangements”. 


There were no good roads in Odisha prior to the famine. The only earthen 
un-metalled road in the name of Jaganath Trunk Road passed from Medinapore 
to Pooree through Balasore and Cuttack. It was so much intersected by streams 
that it was impossible for use by any wheeled carriage in all seasons (Para-3). 


7. Opinion of the Commission on “‘Scarcity of Food” and “Famine” 


The Commussion expressed —- “It will be self evident in the whole of our 
proceedings that there is an extraordinary discrepancy in regard to the use of 
the word “Famine” by different persons. In some of the earliest papers the 
word was freely used; but the failure having been early called in official 
documents “Scarcity “ and not “Famine”. It seems as if, as the scarcity and 
want becomes more intense, the official use of the term “Famine” was gradually 
pushed back into narrower and narrower limits. The Board of Revenue in their 
administrative report of 20® August 1865, under the head “Scarcity”, seem 
to maintain that there was no “Famine” in Orissa till the very last days of 
May; and they appear in fact to desire to restrict the word to the case when 


there is not food to be had for money as distinguished from suffering from 
clearness and want of means to buy. 
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We shall use the word “Famine” in its ordinary and popular acceptation of 
suffering from hunger on the part of large classes of population”. (Para-79) 


8. Monsoon and Crops 


The commission reports- “In all parts of India, there is but one monsoon. 
Where, however, the early rice can be sown or planted with the first rain, it ripe 
before the end of the season and there is, therefore, room for a succession of 
sowing, so that the whole crop does not come to maturity at the same time. It, 
for the most part, divides, itself into two- the major early crop which ripens in 
August and September (Principally grown on the higher lands), and the major 
or late crop which ripens in December. In Orissa the early crops is called 
“Beallee” and the later “Sarud”. The early Beallee bears an extremely small 
proportion, to the late Sarud crop. Hence, in most part of the Province almost 
of the food of the season is grown in the one December rice crop”. (Para-37) 


9. Early Reports of the Famine 


The Commission reports — “There was of course, very considerable 
variation in the degree to which the crop failed in different parts of the country. 
But besides the entire want of any accurate statistical information on the point 
the fact is that the tide of famine eventually surged so high all over Orissa that 
local inequalities may almost be said to have been submerged and lost sight of 
one wide-spreading sea of calamity. It can only be said that famine was felt by 
far the earliest in the Pooree district and in that major portion of the district 
which lies nearest to the sea, as distinguished from the greater part of the Sub- 
division of Khorda, where an effective irrigation had saved much of the crop”. 


Refereeing to the demi-official letter of Mr. Barlow, which has been lost- 
he reported the existence of extreme distress in Mallood and Parricood, two 
estates between Chilika lake and the southern part of the district, in the country 
all around the Chilika lake, Hurridas, Boosoonpoor and in Gope, the Easter 
police division of the district. 


The commission further reports-In central Balasore and the adjoining 
Mohurbhunj country the failure seems to have been greater and starvation 
earlier than other parts of the district, even it appears, than in the Bhudruk sub- 
division where the distress was afterwards extreme. (Para 87-93) 
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10. Commencement of the Famine 


The Commission reports “We commence the proper history of the 
famine in Orissa in the beginning of October 1865. About this time the absence 
of rain would no doubt, begin to alarm the cultivators, and so early as to as the 
10® October we have on alarming report from the south of Pooree district. The 
falls of rain in this latter part of the seasons are usually intermittent, and in 
most part of the country, where the crops had not previously suffered, people 
hoped on for some days longer. When the middle of October passed without 
signs of rain, the alarm became serious, and when the 20*® was passed, the 
whole country was, in panic, the rice trade was stopped; the country ceased to 
supply the towns; both Cuttack and Pooree the bazaars were closed, and 
everywhere the alarm and inconvenience may be said to have been extreme”. 


The commissioner then being, absent on his tour on the 25® November 
1865, the collector of Pooree sent to the Board of Revenue the following 
telegram. 


“Starvation at Parricood and Mallood: deaths increasing. District 
Superintendent view distress. Men deserted and families destitute. Organizations 
of local relief attempting, but difficult from general scarcity. Ask public and. 
Grain shifted to Matacooch better than money. Parricood zamindar behaving 
well”. (Para 83-85 and 128-29) 


11. Commencement the rule of Commissioner Mr. T. E Revenshaw 


The Commission reports- “As commission of Orisa Mr. Shore was 
succeeded in an, officiating capacity by Mr. T.E. Ravenshaw, who joined in 
July 1865, and considering the important position held by Mr. Ravenshaw 
during the famine, and the degree to which his conduct must be the subject of 
criticism, we think it both necessary on public grounds, and Just to him, to 
notice his antecedents, he had no previous experience or knowledge of Orissa 
whatever. He had been chiefly remarkable for personal activity and seem to 
have had more experience as a Magistrate than a Revenue Officer”. 


The Commission further report on his character- “It is impossible to 
have enquired into his conduct and proceedings being struck by his mainly 
straightforward character, but at the same time we fill bound to say that, coming 
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among the Ooriahs from a different people, he seems from the first to have 
conceived against them a prejudice from which an officer of his position should 
have been careful to guard himself and which may have materially tendered to 
load him to hasty and insufficiently considered judgments’ on maters which 
required more serious attention” (Para 63) 


12. Non-drawal of public attention to the impending famine 


The Commission reports — “Another circumstances, bearing on history 
of the event with which we are about to deal, is that there are no European 
settlers and merchants in the interior of the Orissa districts, who might have 
seen the state of things and early drawn public attention to it. There are mission 
stations at Cuttack and Balasore, and also at Peeplee and Jallasore. And at 
Cuttack the East Indian Irrigation Company have large establishment. They 
had undertaken same years before great scheme for the irrigation of the Delta 
of the Mahanuddee and the adjoining country; and their works had progressed 
almost, but unfortunately not quite, to the point when they might have been 
brought into partial use, at the moment when the famine commenced. 
Eventually, however the first strong non-official representations seem to have 
been found on communication received from the Missionaries, of an important 
and early official reference was apparently found on those of the irrigation 
officers sent to England”. (Para 67-69) 


13. The Starvation 


The Commission reports “We think it quite impossible to distinguish 
between the mortality directly caused by starvation, and that due to disease, 
directly or indirectly, connected with starvation, want and bad food. Not only 
do our remarks, regarding the want of statistics apply to this subject also, but 
in truth want and disease run so much into one another that no statistics and 
no observations would suffice to draw an accurate line. The death of the 
emaciated and exhausted from cold, exposure and bowel diseases, either before 
receiving on upon receiving food (the last is a very common form), may in fact 
be considered the direct result of starvation. The principal disease of the 
destructive character, in respect of which it is often impossible to say whether 
it has been caused by want, is cholera. We believe we are correct in saying 
that, even where there is no epidemic cholera very generally spread, it has 
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constantly happened that the famine stricken have been carried off by that 
disease, or by something presenting similar appearances. It is also certain 
that, independent of famine cholera prevails in Orissa in the early part of 
almost every year. The Juggernath temple seems to be a focus from which it 
constantly spreads. And, in the early part of the famine, it was undoubtedly 
difficult to distinguish between two causes of death-Cholera and starvation, 
which in fact, we find in the early reports to the generally coupled together. 
The truth we take to the simple this, that the ordinary outburst of cholera 
were aggravated and extended by want and bad food. The first effect of the 
scarcity, universally, was to drive the people to subsist on unusual and 
unwholesome food, jungle roots, and such like, and we find that cholera 
constantly accompanied want. “we have it first in the district of South Pooree, 
where excessive want first appeared; then about Pooree itself and Gope; and 
latter in the eastern portions of Cuttack. At Balasore also it appeared at the 
same time at starvation” (Para 75) 


14. Deaths 


The Commission Report “The extent of the mortality never will be 
accertained with any accuracy. Mr. Ravenshaw, in his report of November 1*, 
estimates it at not less than one-fourth of the population of the province. In 
the supplement report of November 6, he shows that in the subdivision of 
Kendraparah, one-fourth of the people estimated to have died before 1* August, 
and the mortality consequent on emaciation and want having continued for 
several months, subsequent to that date, and having been, in the part of the 
country allude to, very considerably aggravated by floods, the indicates a more 
excessive proportion in particular parts. The Lieutenant Governor has re- 
estimated the mortality at one-fifth of the population but we not inform of 
the grounds of that estimate, nor can we attempt to say which is nearest to the 
truth. The police have made some rough returns by counting houses lately and 
now, occupied, but they can be little relied on. “We can only say that the 
mortality has been without doubt enormous” / (Para 69) 


15. Government assistance for the famine 


The Commissioner reports — “Government has assigned Rs. 10,000 each 
of the collectors of Pooree, Cuttack and Balasore to meet the immediate 
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distress. This will make contributions from the public; for the present 
unnecessary. The money is to be spent under the orders of Board of Revenue, 
who have further authority to import rice, but I do not think that they incline 
to do so. Rice is now selling in the interior of Pooree at nearly 10 seers the 
rupee; it is at Pooree itself that there is the chief pressure. Ten thousand rupees 
will help on each district well for some time to come”. 


Mr. Chapman, a member of the Board of Revenue gave a [etter to the 
Newspaper “Englishman for publication, expressing the famine in Orissa and 
need for immediate relief from the public. He wrote pressing is the need at 
Balasore, it is more pressing at Cuttack and still more pressing at Pooree”. 


After that at the instructions of the Lieutenant Governor two lakhs rupees 
was allocated from the NWP relief fund on 21* May. 


In addition to the above funds, it was reported to Commission that the 
following funds made available to Balasore alone. 


From Balance of NWP relief fund Rs. 1,81,000/- 
Grant by Calcutta Relief Committee: Rs. 51,000/- 
From subscription Rs. 20,920/- 

Total Rs. 2,52,920/- 


The Collector of Balasore informed that of the money placed at the 
disposal of relief committee Rs. 1,26,000/- were spend to the government as 
the price of imported rice supplied to them, which being deducted would have 
left Rs. 1,26,920/- available for expenditure on local relief. (Para 276) 


16. Demand for Rice 


On 26 May, in reply to various grants at this time made for public 
works, came the telegram from the Superintending Engineer, Cuttack already 
alluded to:- “Sixty thousand rupees is no good as far as Balasore is concerned, 
we want rice. Workmen all leaving the work, in Balasore division, because rice 
is not obtainable for their money. Something should be done immediately. 
Things are as bad at Cuttack and Pooree. And on 28" the Lieutenant Governor 
sends a letter with this telegram to the Board requesting them to give their 
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renamed and immediate attention to the question of importing rice into the 
distress districts. 


17. Relief Camps and cooked food distribution outlets 


Commission reports- “In July some centres for the distribution of cooked 
food had been established in the interior of the districts, more were established 
in August and in September, nearly the full number of feeding places were in 
operation. 


The following were the numbers of these centers eventually established 
in each district. 


Cuttack — 43 
Balasore- 22 


Pooree —- 21 


The system followed at almost all centres was that of giving food ready 
cooked to the crowds assembled at meal time. The quantities allowed were 
various, as were the details of the diet. Every effort was made to introduce 
good and uniform system, but the exigencies were such that it was impossible 
in practice to do so completely. There was, therefore, no doubt some variety. 
The scarcity of rice was so great, the demand so enormous and the fear of 
abuse so constant, that the general tendency necessarily was to make the 
allowance some what scant, but on the whole great good was done by much 
praiseworthy exertion (Para 301 and 3014). 


18. Crime 


The Commission reports —”"On the 16® March, with reference to the police 
reports, the Government had desired the Commissioner to call on the Magistrate 
of Balasore for a report on the state of crime in his district. The Magistrate 
asked the Superintendent of Police to make a report. He did so on the 27® of 
March, and the Magistrate forwarded it to the Commissioner with a letter from 
himself on the 2” April. Nothing can be more uncompromising than the report 
of the Superintendent of Police. He explained the failure of the crop, the 
exhaustion of the stocks from previous exportation, the want of employment 
caused by cessation of the salt manufacture, the great outburst of the plunder 
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and its exact character. The social condition of the current year is unprecedented, 
people have been impelled to crime solely through want’ (Para 233). 


19. Medical Assistance 


Regarding the medical assistance by the Government, during the famine 
period, there is some mention about it in the district of Cuttack and Pooree in 
the District Narratives. But there is no mention about the district of Balasore. 


Commission reports — “In the way of medical assistance all was done 
which was possible with the means at the disposal of the local officers. It 
cannot be said that the medical staff was by any means sufficient looking at 
the circumstances of Bengal, we doubt whether it would have been possible to 
meet so sudden a demand for such a number of Native doctors would have 
been able to render medical assistance accessible, the bulk of the distressed 
population. More than one of the medical men died during the famine. At 
Cuttack a special charity hospital and a small pox hospital was established and 
measures taken to ensure removal to them of sick paupers. The number in 
hospital was generally about one hundred. These hospitals were superintended 
by the Civil surgeon. At the two sub-divisional headquarters Jajpur and 
Kendrapara hospitals also existed and special hospitals were established at 
twelve of the relief centres. 


At Pooree a special pauper hospital and a small pox hospital were 
established; at Khurdha the headquarter of the sub-division, the sick were 
treated in the existing charity hospital date in the season a hospital shed was 
erected at Piplee and native doctor sent out there. 


Nothing whatever appears to have been done to provide medical aid at 
any other place in the district owing to want of agency. 


Orphans and deserted children were collected from wherever they could 
be found and sent to the orphanages of Baptist Mission. (Para 72 and 60 of 
District Narratives) 


20. Special mention by the government to the persons for their 
distinguished services 


The Commission expressed with reference to the wish expressed by the 
Secretary of the state, and communicated to us by the letter of the Government 
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of India, NO. 1393 of 11® February that those individuals who distinguished 
themselves by their liberality and activity in the relief of the suffering people 
should be mentioned when our report is forwarded to the government in England. 
In the light of that, the following gentlemen as those whose exertions have 
more especially come to our notice is most conspicuous among many deserving 
of much praise:- 
1. Mr. Barlow- Magistrate and Collector of Pooree 
2. Mr. Muspertt- Magistrate and Collector of Balasore 
3. Mr. Shortt- Asst. Magistrate and Collector In-charge of the Sub-division 
of Bhudruk of Balasore District. 
Dr. Jackson- Civil Surgeon, Balasore 
5. Mr. Harris- Asst. Surveyor, Employed on the Dhamrah 
Mr. Barton- Asst. Magistrate and Collector, IC, Sub-division of Khordha 
district of Pooree. 
7. Mr. Kirkwood- Relief Manager in Cuttack district 
8. Lieutenant Money- Deputy Commissioner of Mounbhoom 
9. Lord II U. Browne- Magistrate and Collector, Nuddea (Para 423) 


21. Credit to the members of the Relief Committee 


The Commission Reports —”’The members of the relief committee, at 
all stations, deserve the greatest credit for their exertion. It was in every way 
the wisest the best policy to enlist in this great service of humanity all the best 
of those who were willing to aid, European and Native. Much was thus done 
with an official agency alone could not have achieved, and the public confidence 
and concord thus secured were of the greatest possible advantages. (Para 315) 


22. Credit given to Rajah of Parricood 


Commission in its report at several places mentioned about the 
contributions made by the Rajah of Parricood without mentioning his name. 
In the last para of the District Narratives of Pooree, the commission reports- 


“We have noticed the liberality of the Rajah of Parricood, and his 
exertions to help his tenants when they were beggared and starving”. 


There was also special mention about him in the concluding para (No, 
423) of the report along with other government officials. (Para 63 District 
Narratives) Pooree. 
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Pipli Sanskrutika Parishad 
Dinabandhu Behura 


Pipli Sanskrutika Parishad was formed with a team of dedicated citizens in the 
year 1991. The Parishad is a social and cultural organisation which has been 
working in various activities in the Pipli region. Besides nationalist ideals, the 
Parishad has engaged in many activities involving youth and students. 


The Parishad has observed many National and State functions like the Golden 
Jubilee of India’s Independence, 150th year of the 1st Indian war of 
Independence, Centenary Celebration of Jana-gana-mana, 80th year of 
Gandhiji’s Harijan Pada Yatra in Odisha besides holding the annual National 
Sports Day every year. It has also organised coaching camps for sports persons 
and orientation training programme for Physical Education Teachers. 


The Parishad has over the years compiled and published important books. In 
June 1993, the book titled “Ttihasa-Prushtha-re-Pip/i” co-authored by eminent 
historian Dr. Jagannath Pattnaik, and the Secretary Pipli Sanskrutika Parishad 
Ramesh Chandra Mohapatra was released. It was the first book which 
highlighted the rich cultural heritage of Pipli and its adjacent area, which 
highlighted its historic importance from the Kalinga war to the modern 
period.The support of several members of the Parishad made it an empirical 
study of the region. The entire funding for the publication was borne by Shn 
Janardhan Pattnaik of Dasabati, Dandamakundapur, who was an important 
advisor of the Parishad. 


It’s second publication was “Delanga-re-Gandhi Seva Sanghara-Sata Dina”. The 
book is a translation from Hindi to Odia, the proceedings of the seven day 
Gandhi Seva Sangha convention held from the 25 March to 31 March 1938 at 
Beraboi, Delanga. Gandhiji, along with several national leaders had attended 
the convention. The discussions held in the convention had not been brought 
to the knowledge of the people of Odisha. Prominent novelist Sri Prafulla 
Nayak of Beraboi, along with Ramesh Chandra Mohapatra, translated the 
proceedings from Hindi to Odia. Professor (Dr.) Manmath Nath Das, a 
prominent historian of the State,lauded the efforts of the Parishad members in 
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the foreword he wrote for the book. Shri Jitendriya Pattnaik, son of Late 
Janardhan Pattnaik, had funded the publication. It was the team work of the 
Parishad members that gave a historic publication to the people of the state. 


The present book on the: “The Great Orissa Famine 1866-Na’ Anka 
Durbhikshya” is again a success story of team work. A National Seminar was 
held on the 150" year of Na’ Anka and Food Security in contemporary Odisha 
on the 12-13® December 2016 at the Orissa University of Agriculture and 
Technology, Bhubaneswar. The theme of the seminar was conceptualized by 
Sri Ramesh Chandra Mohapatra, supported by Anil Dhir and Lt. Gen. Narayan 
Mohanty.Prominent academicians like Dr. Manoranjan Mohanty, Dr. Alekha 
Ch. Padihari, Agriculture Scientist of ICAR, Dr. Prabhakar Nanda and Dr. PS 
Brahmananda gave their whole hearted support in bringing out this publication. 
ShriJitendriya Pattnaik, a member of the Pipli Sanskrutika Parishad has 
generously given financial support for the publication. The success of the 
seminar and publication of the book is the success story of a team work. 


The Parishad is striving ahead, working as a team, making every effort to 
highlight the little known and forgotten aspects of the glorious history, tradition, 
heritage and culture of our great Stace. 
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LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS 


Anil Dhir is an independent researcher and historian. He had undertaken 
the Jagannath Sadak Yatra and remapped the old road. He is the author 
of four books and has written 40 papers on Odishan heritage and Culture. 
He is the head of the documentation project for the Indian National 
Trust for Art and Cultural Heritage (INTACH), Odisha. 


Dr. Bidyut Mohanty is the Head, Women’s Studies Unit of the Institute 
of Social Sciences, New Delhi. Currently she is also a visiting professor 
in the Department of Global and International Studies at the University 
of California, Santa Barbara, USA. 


Prof. Baishnab Charan Samal is the former Head of the Department of 
Odia at the Utkal University. He is the author of many books and had 
received many awards for his academic work. 


Dr. Jaya Krushna Samal is the former Head of the Department of History 
at the Central University, Guwahati. He was the recipient of a Cash 
Award of Rs. One lac from the University Grants Commission for his 
best Ph D thesis - Orissa under the British Crown. He has also authored 
another book titled ‘Adhunika Odishara Bikasha Dhara’. 


Dr. Gouranga Charan Nanda is Professor of Education and Dean, School 
of Social Sciences, Ravenshaw University, Cuttack. 


Dr. Alekh Chandra Padiary is a retired bureaucrat who has held many 
important positions during his administrative career. He retired as the 
Revenue Divisional Commissioner. He is an acclaimed orator, columnist 
and writer. 


Jitendra Pattnaik is an engineer by profession and a dedicated social 
worker. He served as an Engineer in the Danida International Research 
Development Project for 14 years. He is a acclaimed philanthropist and 
has been working for highlighting the culture and heritage of Pipili area. 
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8) Dr. Kornel Das is a distinguished author, historian and amateur 
anthropologist. He is basically a livestock specialist and is working as a 
Senior International Livestock consultant for South East Asia countries. 
He was the lead consultant to prepare the livestock policy for Chhattisgarh 
Government. He has spent 18 year in livestock development and is 
credited for the first Embryo Harvesting and transfer in Odisha. 


9) Dr. Bimalendu Mohanty is the former Vice Chancellor of Utkal University 
of Culture. He is the Vice President of the Mahabodhi Society of India 
and is the author of many books on history, buddhism and culture. 


10) Dr. Prabhakar Nanda is a Principal Scientist at the ICAR-Indian Institute 
of Water Management, Bhubaneswar. He is presently in charge of the 
All India Co-ordinated Research Project on Agriculture Water 
Management. He is the recipient of the Rajiv Gandhi Sadbhavana Award 
besides several awards for Agricultural research. 


11) Dr. P.S. Bramhanand is a Principal Scientist at the ICAR-Indian Institute 
of Water Management, Bhubaneswar. He holds the Guinness Book of 
World Record for the longest marathon speech (38 hours) on Swami 
Vivekananda. He is the recipient of the Raj Bhasa Award from the 
President of India besides many other awards for Agricultural research. 


12) Prakash Mishra holds an MBA Degree from Utkal University and a 
Masters in Construction Management from Pune. He is a prominent 
member of the Pipili Sanskrutika Parishad and President of the Narayan 
Mishra Foundation. He is a dedicated social worker and sports organiser. 


13) Dr. J.K. Ray retired as a Joint Director from the ICAR-Central Rice 
Research Institute, Cuttack. As a prominent Research Scientist, he has 
brought out several high yielding rice varieties. He has published several 
research papers in national and international journals. He has been 
honoured by the International Rice Research Institute (IRRJ), Phillipines, 
for his contribution to rice breeding. 


14) Pradeep Kumar Rath is a senior bureaucrat who held several important 
administrative positions. He retired as the Personal Secretary of the 
Governor of Odisha. He is a popular columnist, dramatist and literateur. 
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15) Ramesh Chandra Mohapatra is an Air Force veteran who retired after 
serving for fifteen years. He was in the front during the 1971 War. He 
joined ICAR after his military service and retired from the Indian Institute 
of Water Management, Bhubaneswar as its Finance and Accounts 
Officer. He is a prominent social worker and has co-authored three 
books. He is presently the Secretary of the Pipili Sanskrutika Parishad. 
He is involved in many youth and sports organisations. 


16) Dr. Manoranjan Mohanty is the Distinguished Professor, Council for 
Social Development, New Delhi and Chairperson of Development 
Research Institute, Bhubaneswar. He is the former Professor of Political 
Science, University of Delhi. 


17) Amiya Bhusan Tripathy (IPS) Retd. is the former Director General of 
Police, Odisha and the State Convener of Indian National Trust for Art 
and Cultural Heritage. He has written three books and is a regular 
columnist for many newspapers. 


18) Dr. Lalatendu Das Mohapatra is the Assistant Director, National 
Archives of India, Bhubaneswar. He has four published books besides 
forty research papers. 


19) Dr. Ahalya Swain is a reader in History at the P.N. College, Khurda. She 
was associated with two UGC Projects and is a regular columnist writing 
on history and culture. 


20) Murali Manohar Sharma is the Convenor of the Odisha Swabhiman 
Trust. He is the Convener of the Baitarani Bachao Manch and 
spearheaded the movement for saving the river. He is also the National 
Convener of the Bharat Raksha Manch. He has worked extensively on 
the Paikas of Odisha. He writes regular columns on current and 
international affairs in newspapers and magazines. 


21) Dinabandhu Behura, Asst. Secy, Pipli Sanskrutika Parishad is a prominent 
social worker and an active member of the Parishad. 
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‘ne catastrophe must always remain a monument of our failure, a humiliation to 
the people of this country, to the Government of this country and to those of 
our Indian officials of whom we had perhaps been a little too proud. At the same 
time, we must hope that we might derive from it lessons which might of real value 
to ourselves, and that out of this deplorable evil good of no insignificant kind 
might ultimately arise. 9” 

Sir Stafford Henry Northcote 
Secretary of State for India 


ଏ It is too late now to repair the errors that have been committed-the dead 
cannot be brought to life again-the dismantled villages and hunger stricken towns 
cannot easily be repopulated, but we can take such steps for punishing and 
making an example of the offending officials as to be a warning to those 
gentlemen who may feel tempted to repeat the gross incapacity which has 
brought such disgrace upon us. 9’” 


The Yorkshire Gazette 


Expressing displeasure on the negligence of 
the Administration during Na’ Anka. 


¢ ନ a country well governed, poverty is something to be ashamed of. In a country 
badly governed, wealth is something to be ashamed of. $ 9 


- Confucius 


co 


There are people in the world so hungry, that God cannot appear except in the 
form of bread. 9’ 


- Mahatma Gandhi 
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